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DEL MONTE 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Why they are in a class by themselves 
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It is the long sunshiny days and fertile soil of California that give 
Det Monte Tomatoes a higher sugar content and more delicious 
flavor than can be found in tomatoes grown anywhere else. And it 
is the exacting and careful Det Monte method of preparation which 
preserves that distinctive, delicate flavor in Det Monte Tomato 
Products and makes them so different from all others. 


Try any of the varieties described below and you will understand 
why they are the invariable choice of people who want highest qual- 
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ity and finest flavor in foods. 


CANNED TOMATOES 

Solid, clean, whole, sun-ripened 
California tomatoes picked at the 
moment of perfection and “packed 
where they ripen the day they are 
picked”—with theirfresh goodness 
preserved intact. Canned with all 
their natural juice and flavor— 
in three convenient sizes of tins. 
When you knowtheir unequalled 
high quality you will never be 
satisfied with any other kind. 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Asatableaccessory, Det MonTE 
Catsupis unsurpassed. It sharpens 
dull appetites—makes youhungry 
— puts zest and enjoyment into 
every-day meals. Itistheonerelish 
thatalways pleases because its dis- 
tinctive flavor blends with and 
improves almost any other food. 
Try it on cold meats, fish, game, 
salads, and in cocktails, soups and 
gravies of all kinds. 





DEL MONTE TOMATO SAUCE 


Good cooks the world over use Det Monte Tomato Sauce in the 
preparation of foods for all occasions, Made of red-ripe tomatoes, fresh 
green peppers and pure seasoning ingredients, blended according to an 
original Bet Monte recipe, it re you endless ways of putting new 
flavor— new taste appeal into all kinds of cooking. It is unexcelled for 
use inthe preparation of meats, poultry, fish, fried oysters, fritters, ome- 
lets, macaroni, rice, beans, soups, salad dressings, cocktail sauces, etc, 
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And it is most economical, too. By its 
use, the cheaper cuts of meats and “‘left- 
over” foods of all kinds are easily made 
into palatable and tempting dishes. Sold 
by most grocers at 10¢ a can 
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Learn the economy, convenience and 
many taste-bettering uses of this deli- 
cious sauce by sending for a copy of our 
new book, “Det Monte Tomato Sauce 
Recipes.” It gives over a hundred ap- 
petizing ways to use it. Sent free. Ask 
for Publication No. 680. 
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San Francisco 
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CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES & FOOD SPECIALTIES 


Jheres a variety for every menu need 
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Tarvia will save 


Waterbound macadam road looking north 
from village of Saugatuck, Saugatuck Town. 
ship, Michigan, treated with * Tarvia-B” 
tn 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
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the country’s roads— 


LL over the United States there are 
thousands of road commissioners 
worrying over the prospect of building 
new roads at the present high cost of 
construction. 


And all around them are miles and 
miles of old gravel and macadam roads, 
not in themselves equal to traffic con- 
ditions, but which can be made service- 
able if they are repaired and given a 
Tarvia treatment. 


Some Michigan roads, illustrated here- 
with, show how easily and economically 
all roads can be salvaged with Tarvia. 


One road, for instance, was so bad that 
the Township Board decided the only 
thing to be done was to rebuild it at the 
“cost of a new road, but after seeing 


results obtained on other —- decided 


to patch and treat with ‘‘Tarvia-B” and 















stone chips, and —‘‘the road is better than 
when new,’’ they say. 


It is just as easy for your community 
to beat the high cost of new roads by 
saving and restoring your old ones. It is 
almost a crime to neglect your old roads 
and let them go from bad to worse, 
when Tarvia treatment can be applied 
so easily and cheaply. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for re- 
storing old roads and building new ones. 
With it you can also widen your narrow 
roads by adding Tarvia macadam 
shoulders. It provides a smooth, dust- 
less, mudless, waterproof, trathc-and- 
frost-proof roadway at moderate first cost 
and with the minimum upkeep expense. 


‘*Tarvia-KP”’ is a cold treatment for 
patching existing roads of every type. 
It fills up worn places, restores broken 
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West Michigan Pike, near village of 

Douglas, Saugatuck Township, Mich 

Waterbound macadam treated with 

~ 1918 and 1919 a laeeee 


“Tarvia-B” in 1917 
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Pho grap h in oval: Waterbound macadam road 
near South Haven, Van Buren County, Mich., patched 

Te urvia-K P’" and then treated with “ Tarvia-B” 
in 1918 and 19019 
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West Michigan Pike, Van Bus en mnty, Michigan 
Waterbound macad a treated t 
*“Tarvia-B”™ in 1918 cod joio. Part of a 15 mole 
tretch of Tarviated road 


shoulders and sihin and keeps the road 
always at the top-notch of condition. 


Let our engineers advise you how to 
salvage your old roads with Tarvia, at 
very attractive costs. 


Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company has 
organized a Special Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 


If you will write to the nearest office regarding 
road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt attention of experi 
enced engineers. This service ts free for the asking. 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
Department can greatly assist you. 




















West Michigan Pike, north of Saugatuck, Allegan 
Count Michigan. Waterbound m lam, i ed 


with “ Tarvia-B" im 1017, 1918 and 1019 
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It ory Soap lakes will heep 


your sweaters lovely, too 


|b ped light sweaters do show soil so quickly. Their woolly 


fibres catch every particle of dirt that comes their way. 


But this needn’t bother you. With Ivory Soap Klakes you can have 
your most precious sweater all clean again in no time, and looking as 
soft and fleecy as a summer cloud. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


*«Safe Suds tn a Second’’ 
for washing particular things 


Try it. There’s no rubbing at all. It works so easily and safely that 
you'll never dread washing a sweater again. Just drop the garment 
into a bowlful of Ivory Soap Flakes lather, swish and swirl it around, 


and the soil will vanish like magic. 


The yarn does not shrink, stiffen, or stretch—because there is no 
solid soap to mat down the nap, and nothing in Ivory Soap Flakes 


that possibly can injure wool in any way. 


Like Ivory Soap in cake form, 
Ivory Soap Flakes is “994200, 
Pure.’ It’s the safe, rub-less 
cleanser for your finest, fratlest 
things. Silks, laces, flannels, 
chiffons all come lke new 
SOAP 8 from its wonderful suds. 
FLAKES 
Send for Free Sample Package 
Your name and address on a postcard 
will bring you, postpaid, a free trial size 
package of Ivory Soap Flakes, with easy 
directions for laundering all fabrics that 
water alone will not harm, Write now, 


to Department 25-HF, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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After a Little Miss Evarts and Clarence Emerged From Orange Obscurity, and Clarence Helped the Young Lady Into Her Peignoir 


OUNG Clarence Devlin sauntered into the 

hotel smoking room, where Mr. Oliver Grote 

was comfortably disposed in a large armchair 

with the three bottom buttons of his waist- 
coat unloosed and a soft, fat, black, oily cigar gripped 
between his richly auriferous teeth. Perching his graceful, neatly tailored figure on an 
adjoining table, the young man addressed the elderly grain broker with a seriousness 
and earnestness that seemed foreign to his nature, as Mr. Grote had observed it. 

“‘Earwigs don’t get into your ear, Mr. Grote.” 

The person addressed raised his heavily lidded eyes with obvious effort, and slowly 
rolled those full and fishy orbs to envisage his informant. 

““Whadayameangetintamear?” he inquired in a word. 

“‘Anybody’s ear,” replied Clarence. “It’s all wrong, Rodolphus—all wrong! Popular 
misconception or error, as it were. They eat leaves and flower petals. Strict vegetarians. 
Name should be earwing, owing to their hind wings being shaped like the human ear. 
It’s an interesting inside fact, not generally known, that the earwig connects the 
Orthoptera with the Coleoptera.” 

“The hell you say!” exclaimed Mr. Grote sarcastically. 

“T got it straight,” Clarence assured him. “I thought perhaps you'd like to know. 
I’ve made a little study of these things—insects—and anything I tell you may be relied 
and bet on.” 

“‘There’s some insects round here that affect the human ear very unpleasantly,” 
remarked Mr. Grote, expelling a thin line of blue smoke. ‘‘Tobacco doesn’t seem to 
faze ’em,” he added. 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


By Kennett Harris 


Clarence lit a cigarette that he had taken from a 
handsome silver case. 

“Oh, another thing,” he “The femal 
wig hatches her young from eggs like a hen—-sitting 
on them. Ain’t science wonderful? Well, I'll have 
to leave you. Any time you get stalled on a bug let me know. Information cheerfully 
given.” 

“Young whelp!”’ muttered Mr. Grote. “ He must be crazy.” 
or two. “I wonder what he was getting at? Just freshness?” 

Clarence made his way to the veranda that overlooked the usually placid bosom o 
the lake, now disturbed by the splashing and churning activities of a multitude of 
bathers, rowboats and motor craft. “It was too sudden for him,”’ he murmured 
“dropping earwigs out of a clear sky. 


said ear 
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He mused for a moment 
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I ought to have led up to it gradually.” 

A stout lady doing things with colored silks as she rocked in a near-by chair called 
to him. 

“Where have you been all yesterday and to-day, Mr. Devlin’? 

Clarence drew a chair within conversational range. 

“IT haven’t noticed you with the rest of the young people,”’ she continued. 
body said you had gone back to town.” 

“Very young people fatigue me,”’ Clarence answered with a winning smile. “That 
sort of thing is all right for a little while—for a change,” he went on, waving his hand 
toward the beach, “but after all one learns nothing, does one?”’ 

“Mercy me!” ejaculated the lady. ‘‘I thought the idea of a vacation was to forget 
things. What do you want to learn?” 
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“Well, I have a sort of a hobby for scientific subjects,” 
said Clarence modestly. “Botany, for instance, or—or 
‘ ntomology. I’ve been going strong on entomology lately. 
I've been out in the woods collecting—er— Coleoptera 
and Orthoptera. Awfully interesting, don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Halliday regarded him with amazement. 

“They sound awful enough,” she said. “I was 
out in the woods myself ofie day when we first 
came up here—just one day, and that was enough 
for me to collect--what did you call yours? Mine 
were chiggers. What are you shaking your head 
about?” 

“Not chiggers, Mrs. Halliday,” Clarence cor- 
rected respectfully. ‘‘The true chigger—or more 
properly, chigoe—is a native of the West 
Indies and South America. What we 
get here is an Acarida, commonly known 
as the harvest mite, or bug, a species 
of Tetranychus. It is irritating - 

“T should say it was!’’ remarked the 
lady, rubbing her leg reminiscently. 

“But not so much so as the real 
spigotty chigger, which bores under the 
skin and proceeds to 
lay its eggs there, pro 
ducing a very painful 
ulcer.” 

‘*Horrors!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Halliday. 

“Speaking of laying 
eggs,” said Clarence, 
“did you know .that 
the earwig sits on its 
eggs like a hen, and 
hatches them out? Yes, 
honest! I’m not fool 
ing. It’s a scientific 


fact. Really the earwig should be called earwing. 

Its rear wings are shaped like the human ear, and 
that’s how come, as they say in dear old Alabama, 
People who didn't know that got the name mixed up—you 
know how one mixes names—and the next thing there was 
a rumor in circulation that the poor beast took a devilish 
delight in getting into people's ears and eating into their 
brains, Give a dog a bad name and hang him, you know. 
Of course as Mister Earwig never took the trouble to deny 
the report, it got to be generally believed, but it’s not so, 
He's a strict vegetarian.” 

“Well, you do know something!” said Mrs. Halliday, 
not very flatteringly. “If you had told me all about the 
origin of the fox trot I shouldn't have been surprised, 
Have you studied cockroaches at all? My apartment in 
town is just : 

Clarence’s eyes had wandered to the beach. 

“Excuse me,"’*he said, rising, “I think I see Mullane, 
and I want to speak to him before he goes off duty 
something rather important.” 

He bowed, smiled and departed in haste. 

“‘Mem—cockroaches,”’ he said to himself, 
seems to be branching out somewhat.” 

Mrs. Halliday gathered up her embroidery hoop and 
bag and joined a newly formed group of other earnest 
workers, 

“My dears, what do you think of young Devlin?” she 
said, “ Do you know that boy goes off by himself into the 
woods to study insects? Did you ever? Like—wasn’t it 
Maeterlinck that poked into ant hills and found out how 
they had ant cows and milked them? Well, he’s dis- 
covered—young Devlin has—that chiggers actually lay 
eggs and sit on them—really! He’s been telling me some 
of the most interesting things, and I didn’t think he was 
the studious kind at all. Did you?” 

Clarence had approached a superbly muscled, brick-red 
young man attired in a faded and badly worn bathing suit 
that bore acrossits breast the legend “ Life Guard.” Him he 
greeted: 

“Hello, Mike! How’s the brawny boy, and how many 
drowning heiresses has he reskooed from a watery grave 
to-day? Gee, I'd like to have your job!” 

“Just about scoffin in it,” said Mike disparagingly. 
“I'd trade it for your rich uncle.” 

“You don’t know how to take opportunity of your 
advantages, or you'd have a rich father-in-law by this 
time,” said Clarence. “Get hep to yourself, you big, 
handsome brute.” 

“How do you do it?’ 


Clarence surveyed him critically, 


“his thing 
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“Den'’t Tell Me That You Told Me So,"" Said the 
Professor Irritably. “I Admit That You Did, and 
That I Didn't Believe You" 


“I'd begin by dressing the part.” 

“Sure! I can buy me a new suit of clothes for a hundred 
bucks up—if the price hasn’t rose on me since I last 
noticed. You give me a pain.” 

“You don’t need to wear that old bathing suit, anyway.” 

“T do,” said Mike, “They’d pinch me if I didn’t. It’s 
only some of these Janes that can get away with less.” 

“T mean you don’t have to wear one that’s all patched 
and darned.” 

“The moths got into it last winter,”” Mike explained. 

Clarence looked thoughtful and pulled an envelope 
from his pocket, which he consulted for a moment, while 
Mike kicked his bare heels against the stump of a pile on 
which he was sitting. 

“T’'ve made quite a study of moths, Mike. Queer 
birds.” 

“T’ll say they are! With all the eats that there is, to 
pick old clothes for a steady diet!” 

“It’s just the Tineidw do that,’”’ Clarence informed him. 

“What idee?” 

“Just one moth family of that name, Mike. They 
probably held a reunion on that bathing suit, the way it 
looks. But there are moths that you couldn’t tempt with 
a new silk-lined Tuxedo. Some of them have got the raw 
fruit fad, and some won't eat anything but flour. There’s 
one kind that will hunger-strike if they can’t get honey, 
but the most of them stick to leaves of trees and different 
salads. Speaking of that, did you know that an earwig 
wouldn't chew your ear on a bet? That’s right. And what 
they call chiggers ——”’ 

“Say,” interrupted Mike, “where do you get that 
stuff?” 

“I go into the woods and watch all kinds of bugs,” 
replied Clarence. “It’s a hobby of mine. I take them 
home and put them in cages and observe their habits— 
take them apart to see what makes them ticks instead of 
butterflies—put them under my microscope and all that. 
I had a great day in the woods yesterday. Found a gen- 
uine Coleoptera. Man, oh, man!” 

“You must be bugs yourself,” said Mike wonderingly. 
“Or are you lying to me?” 

“Did I ever lie to you, Mike?” asked Clarence re- 
proachfully. ‘“‘There’s Clytie Evarts all by her little 
lonely self under the orange umbrella. Stroll over and 





talk to her before the rest of the crowd come oui—for 
practice. There’s nothing like practice, Mike.” 

“T gotta girl of me own,” said Mike, “and I haven't 
your education. I wouldn’t know a flea’s hind foot from 
a mosquito’s suck pump—nor care. But everyone to their 
taste.” 

“Then I'll go myself, and put in a good word for you,” 
said Clarence, and lounged off; and presently Mike, 
whose faculties were keen, heard frequent exclamations 
wafted in a direct line from the orange umbrella: 

“How won-derful!” 

“How perfectly dear of them!” 

“The cunning little things!” 

“No, really? It must be too fascinating for words!” 

And after a little Miss Evarts and Clarence emerged 
from orange obscurity, and Clarence helped the young 
lady into her peignoir, and the two walked slowly across 
the beach to the hotel, and as they passed near Mike the 
handsome guard heard the young lady say: “I would just 
love to go with you some morning! It must be absolutely 
adorable!” 

And Clarence replied: “I’m afraid that would never do, 
If you were along I wouldn’t be looking at the bugs nor 
thinking of the bugs.” 

“Stalling, eh?’’ Mike murmured. 


And Clarence, in the retirement of his room, after 


dancing scientifically and artistically from eight until past 
midnight, indulged in a little soliloquy himself as he 
disrobed: 

“Well, my reputation as a rising young entomologist 
ought to be fairly well established round this dump by 
this time—thanks to Andy and the rest. 

“Another hour of study, after a scholar’s breakfast, and 
then a walk in the bosky. ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
consider her ways and be wise.’ Be very wise, Clarence, 
and try not to show it. 

“Some little Coleoptera! I'll say so! 

“Marcella! 

“Marcella! 

“Marcella!” 

And then Clarence heaved a sigh and tumbled into bed. 


Back of the dunes and between the beach and the old 
town there is the tongue of a stretch of timber that ex- 
tends due north past the town itself for a couple of miles, 
and in this stretch, tract or parcel of land can be found 
more Orthoptera, Lepidoptera, Fulgoride, Belostomide 
and such—ineomparably more than Pulex irritans on the 
hide of an Indian dog; more than an able-bodied and 
energetic man could possibly shake a stick at. 

Prof. Donald Muir, of textbook fame, had his summer 
cottage in this neck, or tongue of the woods, and during 
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his summer vacation he never knew a dull moment. He 
very seldom did, for that matter. Give him a handful of 
pulse, or whatever it is that hermits eat, a cup of fair 
water from the bubbling fount, some simple, easily ad- 
justed garment of duffel gray or the like, and Mrs. Muir 
to remind him to put it on, and his material needs would 
have been satisfied. Furnish him with pens, ink, paper, 
pill boxes, pins, chloroform, magnifying glass, microscope, 
butterfly net, molasses and a few other inexpensive odds 
and ends, and let him have the run of some insect-infested 
region, and he had all he required to occupy hand and 
brain and fill him with the tranquil happiness that was 
reflected in his kindly face. 

He was of the rapidly disappearing type of savant, the 
professor with the true single-track mind on which trains 
of thought run with a painful disregard of stop signals, 
sidings, cows, washouts and schedules. He lectured, but 
no reporter ever discovered peppy stuff for the science 
section of the Sunday edition in what he said. He was 
sometimes banqueted by societies, but toastmasters were 
usually disappointed in him. He was not what was 
expected. 

His publishers found him singularly indifferent to the 
financial advantages of more frequent publication and 
stubborn as a mule in his opposition to popular embellish- 
ment. They could have made considerably more money for 
themselves and some more for him if he had had sense and 
would have consented 
to be less exact in un- 
important details 
whose verification took 
valuable time. Still 
they made the best of 
him, and probably 
would have made more 
if Mrs. Muir had not 
given some attention 
to that end of it. 

Young Clarence 
Devlin had made the 
professor’s acquaint- 
ance two days before 
he began to establish 
his own entomological 
reputation at the 
Beach Hotel. Clar- 
ence was ostensibly in 
search of a stream re- 
ported to be absolutely 
turbid with black bass 
The professor was 
climbing a tree—not 
exactly climbing, but 
arrested in the act ata 
height of eight or ten 
feet from the ground, 
apparently unable to 
get higher and unwil- 
ling to risk his limbs 
by letting go all holds 

There aresome light- 
minded, silly and cal- 
lous young men who 
confronted by the 
spectacle of an elderly 
gentleman perilously 
stuck between earth 
and sky, clasping a 
tree trunk with despe- 
rate energy and ridicu- 
lously thin legs—would 
have indulged in 
rude mirth and per- 
haps have made jeer- 
ing or jesting remarks. 
But Clarence’s only 
expression was one of 
deep concern, and he 
promptly hastened to 
the aid of the dis- 
tressed—directly 
through a patch of 
bramble, by the way. 

“Just let me have 
your feet, sir,’’ he 
called, and Professor 
Muir let him have one 
on the side of his ear. 

“I’m afraid I kicked 


you,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

“Not at all,” re- 
plied Clarence po- 


litely, grabbing the 
foot. “Now the other 
one, please. Keepthem 
stiff. That’s it. Now 
you’re all right.” 


“I’m very much obliged to you indeed,” said the pro- 
‘You have extricated me from a rather awkward 
predicament. I sincerely hope I didn’t hurt you.” 

“Don’t mention it,”’ said Clarence. ‘‘ Very glad indeed 
to have been of any assistance, and you didn’t hurt me at 
all. A beautiful morning, isn’t it?’’ 

“I wanted to get those galls up there,” explained 
Professor Muir, peering into the branches of the tree. “I 
may be mistaken at this distance, but they seem to re- 
semble those caused by the Nematus gallicola, which is not 
exactly likely. H’m! Too bad!” 

“Do you mean those red blossoms up there? 
helpful Clarence. ‘‘Let me get them for you, sir. 
trouble.” 

“Are they blossoms?” inquired the professor doubtfully, 
still peering. 

“We'll soon said Clarence, and going to an 
outward-drooping bough, he made a spring, caught it and 
swung himself hand over hand along and upward to the 
trunk of the tree, where he drew himself up and quickly 
made his way to the objects of the professor's curiosity. 

“Yes, they’re blossoms. Some sort of a vine,” he re- 
ported, and breaking off a spray tossed it down. 

“Pshaw!”’ exclaimed the professor disgustedly. “I 
thought they were galls. Well!” 

Clarence descended, snagging the sleeve of his coat as 
he came, but not betraying the fact by a cross word 


fessor. 
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** She Said —She Said That the Bug You Specialized on Was Humbug"’ 
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“Didn’t you think they were galls, Marcella?” the 
professor inquired of the very, very pretty and demure 
girl who had been silently watching these proceedings 

“T tried to tell you so, papa,” she answered with a slight, 
‘You were so eager.” 

To see Nematus gallicola galls 
one naturally 


shy smile at Clarence 
“Of course, of course! 

here and in a beech tree—isn’t it a beech? 

But this gentleman 

said the young gentleman 

Devlin. I am Pro- 


would be eager 
‘“*Devlin is my name, sir,” 
‘I have to thank you again, Mr 
fessor Muir. My daughter.” 
Clarence bowed to ‘“‘my daughter 
There was nothing whatever in that bow to indicate his 
real feelings, but the next instant he responded to Pro 
mile with positive radiance. 


" gravely, respectfully 


fessor Muir's benevolent 
‘l don’t suppose you are interested in entomology, 
but F 
““Tremendously, sir,”’ said Clarence, a little 
hastened to add, “Of course I know 
| collected butterflies 


too en- 
thusiastically. He 
very little indeed about it, but—I 


once.” 

‘Well, well!” said the professor, evidently much 
pleased. “So you collected butterflies! Are you walking 
this way?” 


“on 
Clarence was 

ea We live close DY, 
that | 


and are on our way home. I'm very 
collection of tropical American 
butterflies toshow you 
t is, of course, farfrom 
complete, but fairly 
representative. I have 
a beautiful Menelaus 


sorry haven't my 


that would interest 
you So you collect 
butterflies !”’ 

“Not now, I’m 
afraid,” replied Cigr- 
ence. “And 1 never 
had a large coll¢e- 
tion,”’ he continued 
with equal truth)te- 


membering the ty@or 
sorry nonde- 
that he’ had 
once flung his cap'over 
and subsequently -itm- 
“But a Mene- 
laus!"”” He spoke in'a 
tone of awe. “I would 
give anything to sé@e 
it!’ he exclaimed 4] 
most passionately. 

“I shall be glad to 
show it to some 
day,” said the profes- 
sor. “In the meantime 
I have a few local 
specimens— not ex- 
actly rare, but rather 
uncommon If you 
have time and would 
care to stop for a mo 
ment or two = 

Clarence had all the 
time there this 
side of eternity—and 
care? Why, yes, rather 


so! 


three 


scripts 


paled. 


you 


Was 


The Muirfamily dis- 
cussed their young visi 
tor that evening. Mrs 
Muir, who had driver 
to town in the 
buggy for supplies, had 
returned too late to 
Mr. Devlin, and 
she was rather curiou 

“A remarkably sen 


little 


meet 


sible and _ intelligent 
young fellow,’’ said 
Professor Muir. “Re 
markably so. | enjoyed 


his conversation eX 
tremely. He is par 
ticularly interested i 
the Lepidoptera——and 


appreciative H « 
doesn't show any 
the usual jealous f 
collectors, I Bay 


lectors, for of course he 
doesn't pretend to be 
anything more.” 

I think you ought 
to know better than to 
Continued on 
Page 57 
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THE REDS AND TH 


HICAGO bad never seen a worse wir 
ter. There had been months of unr 
lenting cold and snow which had all 


but brought famine to the doors. Mines 
were shut down, coal hard to get. But worse 
the country was in one of its periodic industrial 
slumps. Factories and mills were closed and their 
idle employees had been crowding into the central 
metropolis since fall, hoping to find in the city the 
boon of shelter. Chicago was soon overcrowded. 
Its charities were inadequate, 

Every day and all night long one saw the desper- 
ate idle haunting the public kitchens, where thin 
soup was doled out, the bread lines at the baker- 
ies, the saloons in the Tenderloin, where one might 
get a glass of beer and a fistful of free lunch fora 
begged nickel. On every street corner these starve- 
lings accosted the citizen, wrapped in their pitiful 
rags, quaking with the horrible cold, begging for 
help. At night every doorway in West Madison 
Street, in Van Buren Street, along Lake Street, 
every cellarway, every covered wagon was choked 
with exhausted workmen seeking sleep and shelter 
from the storms. The public lodging houses, the 
private flops could not contain them all, Crimes 
were committed by the hundred. The city was in 
turmoil. 

The winter long a young physician sat in his 
office overlooking Madison Street and watched the 
grim processions of hungry men. This man had 
not long been graduated, but his professors and his col- 
leagues predicted a brilliant career for him. It was 
agreed his school had never turned out a more skillful sur- 
geon. Already other men were sending him patients. For 
one of his years he was being treated almost too well in a 
worldly way. 

These things meant little enough to this young profes- 
sional, He looked out of his windows to see the endless, 
thin, disjointed march of suffering men, carrying the ban- 
ner in the fiercest weather of the winter. Whenever he 
left his office half a dozen whining derelicts importuned 
him and he gave what he could. They came to his office 
to have their frostbites treated, to be sewed up after their 
encounters with their hungry fellows or the police. He 
could not escape them. 


yet, 


The Volcano in Eruption 


PROTESTING pity began to stir in the physician. The 

more he saw—the longer the agony of these men 
lasted——the higher his emotion rose. He looked about and 
saw the painful contrasts of life. They stirred him to re- 
sentment. He saw the blundering efforts of public charity 
and raged at the stupidity and dishonesty of officialdom. 
He heard the stories and supplications of the men who 
came to him for free treatment. 

He was no common type of man, this young doctor. 
Even the surface callousness which grows on the surgeon 
like a patina was alien to him. He was indeed more the 
poet than the man of science. If he was efficient with the 
scalpel it was because he was fundamentally tender and 
by nature dexterous. In such a man the repeated shocks 
of deeply stirred sympathy, the constant sight of indescrib- 
able horror, the uninterrupted excitement of anger against 
nameless individuals, against the vague figure of life itself, 
were certain to create emotional volcanism. 

On one of the first days of a wan spring certain self- 
appointed leaders of the band of hunger determined to hold 
a protest parade. Some sympathetic citizens resolved to 
join it and walk the streets with the unhappy out-of-works, 
A wiser and less emotional man than the young doctor 
might have doubted the efficacy of such a march, 

When this man heard of the project he put on his hat and 
light spring coat, took his walking stick in hand and went 
down to join the parade, leaving patients in his ante- 
room, He was bursting with feeling for the men and 
with anger at the authorities. When the procession moved 
up Madison Street he was to be seen in the van, a strange 
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contrast against the tatterdemalion rabble that followed. 
Some other prosperous men and women were in the line, 
but he stood out over them all—an exquisite, almost a 
dandy. 

The police had been ordered to break up the parade 
without using clubs or revolvers. They moved to the 
attack. Most of the marchers had learned by bitter blows 
not to resist. They scattered. The young physician stood 
his ground and rallied some of the men about him. He 
began to protest volubly to the police, to shout his objec- 
tions. Almost involuntarily he raised his cane to gesture. 
It was the signal. The police closed in. The excited 
marchers tried to resist. Fists flew and then clubs. The 
police were victorious in a few seconds. 

The young physician was found lying unconscious in the 
mud and slush. When he came out of the hospital a few 
hours later vengeful fancies were in his mind. At the end 
of a month his office was closed and he had disappeared. 
When he was next heard from he had publicly proclaimed 
himself an anarchist. 

For twenty years this man went up and down the coun- 
try preaching the doctrine of the end of the law, openly 
inciting to violence, leading mobs, addressing meetings 
with highly colored, madly emotional, inflammatory 
speeches. It happened that I encountered him often in 
various parts of the country in later years. We were 
friendly, even confidential, and I must say that a genuine 
amusement at his excited philosophy was not untinctured 
with respect for his sincerity and pity over his lot. 

This man regarded himself, to be sure, as a philosopher. 
He had read a great deal of the literature of radicalism and 
was thoroughly convinced that he had made an intellectual 
transition from the basic conservatism of all romantic 
natures to his present views. He regarded the episode in 
Chicago as important only in having wakened him to what 
he called the truth. He never saw and could never under- 
stand that mere emotion had swung him from one mental 
world to another. The mere suggestion of this verity sent 
him into paroxysms of feverish protest. Even the more 
calculating agitators about him regarded him as an un- 
reliable, emotional convert to their preachments. He was 
blind to the fact for those many years, until another and 
stronger emotion came along and swept him back into a 
middle-aged respectability. I doubt whether he ever even 
dimly suspected the psychological nature of the fiery 
radical, 

An explanation of the revolutionary spirit abroad to- 
day, of radicalism and the present world unrest, will be 
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attempted in this article, so I tell you the 
story from life for what it may suggest. 

There is something wrong with the world. 
The utmost sanguineness, the most violent 
optimism, cannot hope to escape the evidences— 
six years of war, and fresh conflicts still breaking 
out; social and industrial turmoil on all sides, and 
new areas constantly infected; revolution and blood- 
letting over part of Europe and Asia, with other 
regions in growing danger; discord and hatred and 
inability to compromise between peoples, nations, 
classes and individuals; a total breaking down of old 
restraints and a failure of sanity. 

Many forces have been trotted out and exhibited 
as the true causes of all this disturbance, these 
manifold woes which have overtaken the Western 
world, the most progressive nations. Social injus- 
tice, improper distribution and misuse of wealth, 
weakening moral and social restraints, agitators, 
violent political doctrines, the fever and complexity 
of modern life, false ideals, egotism—all these are 
in the lists. Every social thinker and theorizer has 
his own selections and backs them with volubility. 

According to the latest science, however, such 
forces are not the cause of the world’s sad mess of 
trouble, but intermediate conditions brought about 
by the true cause and used to cross to an effect. 
They are the symptoms, not the disease. Social 
conditions, radicalism, ferocity, unrest in the indi- 
viduals who make up the world are the results 
of some underlying stimulant and the mere agents of 
that deeper energy. 

The most modern medical and neurological science says 
briefly that the Western world is suffering from a case of 
nerves. The populations of Europe and America and part 
of Asia are nervously and emotionally unstrung, keyed up 
to dangerous mental states. This nerve condition is brought 
about by diseased or disordered glands in the human body. 
We are sick. Our world is sick. To state the matter in 
more scientific terms, our civilization is suffering from a 
disturbance of certain endocrin or secreting organs. These 
organs determine, through their secretions, the action of 
the human nervous system—the brain and the nerve cen- 
ters. This disturbance causes neurasthenia and emotional 
instability and such illnesses are responsible for the unrest 
and turmoil that are afflicting this dizzy earth. 


Bad Health and Bad Conduct 


O PUT the thing into its simplest form, the nerve cen- 
ters of our body determine toa large extent the conduct 

of the human being. If there is a fault.or disease in the 
nervous system, the man or woman may misconduct him- 
self. He or she may be deficient in self-restraint, morality, 
common sense, ability to live under decent control. Human 
conduct and character are largely physiological matters, 
governed by the condition of the nervous system. And the 
nervous system is ruled by certain endocrin organs or glands. 

Civilization is threatened in the gravest ways by dis- 
eases of certain glands. A constantly increasing number 
of individuals in all of the higher races suffers from this 
subtle and rather mysterious malady. It is the prevalence 
of this complaint which tends to make our agitators, dis- 
turbers, war breeders, inciters of class and national hatreds. 
But the disease may do much more, for it has a tendency 
to unbalance the judgment and to key up the unrestrained 
emotions of whole populations, of half of mankind, and 
to push the whole organization of the world to the brink 
of an abyss. 

I make these perhaps dogmatic-sounding statements on 
the authority of Dr. Max G. Schlapp, professor of neuro- 
pathology in the New York Post-Graduate Medical Schoo! 
and Hospital. Doctor Schlapp’s ideas and conclusions are 
based on many years of clinical experiments carried on at 
the Post-Graduate and elsewhere. He has examined and 
treated more than 30,000 persons suffering from nervous 
and glandular maladies. He is backed, moreover, by very 
large accumulations of other scientific data and by the 
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experiments of many eminent investigators along these 
lines. Doctor Schlapp’s standing among American neu- 
rologists entitles his theories to the serious attention of 
thinking people. It is an irrelevant but vital fact that he 
treats successfully many of the sufferers who pass through 
his hands. 

To make this matter generally understandable it is neces- 
sary to explain a complex body of scientific fact and theory 
in the simplest terms. Here is a knotty and ungrateful 
task. However —— 

The ductless glands of the body are the suprarenal, 
thyroid, pituitary, pancreas, liver, parathyroid, pineal, 
the interstitial sex glands and some others of lesser im- 
portance. Much has been written about ductless glands 
of late and these highly important and still deeply mys- 
terious organs are much in the public mind and the news- 
papers. Unhappily a great deal of twaddle has been 
written and told about them. 

The glands are the refineries of the body. Food taken 
into the system through the digestive organs is compara- 
ble to crude oil, which must be converted into fine oil 
before the machine can use it for producing energy. The 
various glands do this work of converting or refining and 
they turn out our food changed into such chemical sub- 
stances as can be used by the body. They secrete the ex- 
tracts which run our personal machine for us. Each gland 
develops its own particular kind of substance, which has 
its special functions to perform in the body. 

These secretions of certain glands are called hormones. 
The hormones act on the nerve centers, of which the most 
important is the brain. They control the action or re- 
sponses of these nerve centers which dictate our conduct 
establish our general mental and nervous condition. For 
the nervous system to act smovthly, sanely, efficiently 
the right kind of hormones must be refined and secreted 
by the glands and in the proper quantities and propor- 
tions. 

If your oil mixture is too rich your automobile smokes 
and does not develop sufficient power. On the other hand, 
it clogs itself up with carbons and very soon the machine 
must go to the repair shop. 

Here is a crude illustration of what happens when the 
glands give off too much or too little of their important 
substances. Your automobile, fed with improper energy 
substances, will not behave on a hill. Just so the human 
nervous system, with improper feeding of hormones, will 
not behave under a strain. 


How the Brain Reacts to the Senses 


\ E HAVE all seen the man who cannot restrain himself 
from evil indulgences if he happens to be upset; the 
girl who weeps and goes into tantrums at the slightest 
provocation; the disorderly child which cannot bring itself 
to proper conduct in spite of all honest trying; the man or 
woman who commits strange social blunders and painful 
indiscretions, not through ignorance of form but through 
sudden uncontrollable impulse. We are all familiar with 
the individual who cannot be depended upon in any situ- 
ation, who may be lovable and agreeable to the last ex- 
treme, but who is thoroughly unreliable. These people 
are likely to be suffering from milder forms of glandu- 
lar trouble, or emotional instability, to give it a 
more practical name. Their hormones are off. 

To grasp the working of this type of malady it is 
essential to know how the brain operates and how 
its functioning is disturbed by bad hormone mixture, 
which is nothing more than a chemical unbalance in 
the blood and other body fluids. 

First of all, the brain is dual, or two-sided. One 
side contains what are called the intellectual and the 
other side the emotional centers. Speaking broadly, 
the former perform three services: They receive the 
incoming impressions or percepts which enter through 
the five senses, or the sense organs. If you taste 
sugar the intellectual centers of the brain get a mes- 
sage of sweetness. Second, the intellectual centers 
value and transmit the percepts which come to them 
from without. Third, they act 
as restraints upon their oppo- 
sites, the emotional centers. 

On the other hand, the 
emotional centers are designed 
to produce feelings. If you 
are moved topity, anger, tears, 
blows, the emotional centers 
have produced this effect. 








A stimulus from without has touched these centers and 
they have exploded some of their cells, causing emotional 
waves to sweep you. These centers also act on the glands, 
the heart, the blood vessels, and so on, through the 
sympathetic nervous system. This is that section of our 
nervous equipment which controls the involuntary ac- 
tivities of the human being. The action of the emotional 
centers on our glands is of prime importance here. 

Ordinarily the human being controls his acts through 
his intellectual centers. He does this thing or that because 
he has thought and the sane intellectual side of his mind 
has decided on a course. But if the emotions are suffi- 
ciently stirred they cause a wave of feeling to rise and 
sweep over the dam. The intellectual centers have lost 
control at such times and the individual acts not sensibly 
and calmly but emotionally and hotly. 

In the well-balanced individual the emotional and men- 
tal sides of the brain are nicely adjusted, neither being 
either too weak or too strong. The result is sane, measured 
conduct—normality. But in diseased or disturbed indi- 
viduals either one side or the other may get the upper 
hand. If it happens that the emotional side becomes 
overstimulated, the individual will not be able to control 
himself and the wildest conduct may result. 

Let us go a little further into detail. The sense organs— 
the eye which sees and the ear which hears, and so on—act 
on the brain through the intellectual centers. The original 
impressions so transmitted to the brain through what is 
often termed the sensory gateway are called percepts 
that is to say, things which are sensed—seen, heard, felt, 
tasted or smelled. The word percept is used to distin- 
guish from the concept, or image—the final impression of 
a thing, situation or experience as recorded on the brain. 

A simple illustration: A child sees its first lily growing 
in a garden. The first percept is that the flower is white 
and has a certain shape. The child runs and puts its nose 
to the lily. A percept of agreeable odor reaches the in- 
tellectual centers. The child looks about and finds that 
the lily is growing in a lovely garden with fine trees and 
luxuriant grasses. This percept goes to the intellectual 
centers. It is cool and pleasant in the garden. This sensed 
fact goes to the brain in the same way. 

Now the intellectual centers take this mass of percepts 
and put the parts together into a complete picture called 
a concept. The concept is one of pleasure and delight. 
Whenever thereafter this child sees lilies or thinks of these 
lovely flowers a mild feeling of a pleasantly reminiscent 
character is stirred in the emotional centers of the child's 
brain. 

This part of the mind begins to function. A feeling 
of soft summer and happy peace comes over the child. 
Nothing more happens in most cases. In others the in- 
dividual may be so stirred by the thought of lilies that he 
must go and pick or buy some. 

Supposing, however, that at some later day the beloved 
mother of this child dies and the coffin is banked with 
lilies. It is a time of grief and strain and great emotional 
overexcitement. The child sees the lilies on its mother’s 
bier and its mind associates them thereafter with the loss of 
the parent. The concept of lilies in the brain now may read- 
ily change from one of pleasure to one of sorrow and pain. 
































hereafter whenever the child thinks of lilies its emo- 
tional centers will be stirred painfully. 

If the intellectual side of the person who undergoes this 
experience is strong enough, such a mutation in the con- 
cept will not take place. Lilies may thereafter remind him 
of his lost mother, but the lily will still be beautiful to him 
and the concept of it a pleasant one. 

We see here the proper activity of the two controls in 
the brain. The emotional side is deeply stirred by the 
association of lilies and the inescapable tragedy of death. 
But the intellectual side steps in and reasons. Death 
must come. It is not to be gainsaid. It is the natural 
order of life. No quantity of grief can undo its devasta- 
tions. Therefore, says the intellectual side, the emotions 
must be checked and kept within bounds. A sense of pro- 
portion is established and sane behavior supervenes. 

But if the emotional side is disturbed and it cannot be 
controlled by the intellectual, then there is trouble ahead 
The afflicted person may never be able to look upon a lily 
again without bursting into tears and the most violent 
spasms. A phobia may result, causing the unfortunate to 
shun all flowers, to hate all their associations, to conceal 
himself in the house and to avoid expeditions into the open 
for fear of encountering blossoms. 


Well Loved Things Grown Hateful 


WINBURNE strikes this poignant note with the famous 
passage from The Triumph of Time, wherein he hints 
at a phobia of his own. The story needs to be retold. The 
famous lyrist was asked to the home of friends. There he 
met a beautiful young woman who wore roses as she sang 
and played for him at the piano. He was enchanted by her 
beauty and appeal. The fiery, hotly emotional young poet 
proposed to this correct British girl with so much fervor 
and eloquence that she is said to have laughed in his face. 
He went away crushed, buried himself in the country and 
poured out this most passionate and exquisite poem of love 
defeat. He cries: 
I shall never be friends again with roses; 
I shall loathe sweet tunes, where a note grown strong 
Relents and recoils and climbs and closes, 
As a wave of the sea turned back by song. 
There are sounds where the soul's delight takes fire, 
Face to face with its own desire ; 
A delight that rebels, a desire that reposes ; 
I shall hate sweet music my whole life long. 


The things which had stirred him to his love and his 
wound turned ashen and bitter in his mind. 

How does this happen? Why? The answer is that these 
things, like all else that goes on in the human body and 
brain, have their physiological cause and explanation. The 
brain is a mass of organic cells like any other part of the 
body. Its health depends on the health of these minute 
cells, which are present in millions. These cells live a life 
consisting of three kinds of activity—the nutritive, the 
formative and the functional. The nutritive is that process 
whereby a cell takes nourishment into itself from the sur- 
rounding body fluids—the blood and lymph—and stores 
this nourishment within itself in the form of potential 
energy. This energy is discharged or exploded—as you 

like—when the human body has need of it to perform 
any of its many acts. 

The formative activity of the cell consists of its 
ability to divide itself and form one or more daughter 
cells. It is the power of growth, of giving birth. 

The functional activity is the process in which a 
cell responds to some stimulus from outside and per- 
forms some act, such as the contraction of a muscle 
cell, the reaction of a nerve cell, the secretion of a 
gland cell, and so on. It is this activity of the brain 
and nerve cells which interests us most, because a 
derangement of it can be treated, or—to use the lay 
word — cured. 

The brain cell may be disturbed in several ways 
Bad heredity may cause these cells to be incapable of 
taking up nourishment and storing energy. Again, 
faulty or diseased inheritance may bring about the 

formation of brain cells with 
deficient power of growth, so 
that the child will come into 
the world with half a brain or 
one undersized, undeveloped 
or ill nourished. In other 
cases some injury in youth o1 
maturity may result in the 
(Continued on Page 162) 
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LEOPOLIS used to bea one- 
block, one-street hamlet, 
without so much as an offi- 


cial name. Up to each end of the | ‘ 
short and shack-lined street crept a 
the Texas flatlands—a section of a A 
the long-abandoned Square- 
E ranch, with a tumble-down 
Mexican bull ring in the center. 
Fifteen miles to southward lay 
the Mexican Border 

Mule Sherrod used to be a 
coal-cart pilot in East St. Louis. 
Like Oleopolis, hundreds of 
miles southwest of his abode, 
he had no official title—in those 
days. He and the town won 
name and fameinthesame year. 

A man in the one-street 
hamlet chanced to yank up 
an ill-driven hitching stake 
behind his cabin. The bot- 
tom of the stake was wet 
and blackish and greasy and 
odd smelling. A week later 
the oil rush set in, The town 
quadrupled every month in 
population. Among other 
improvements, to the new 
bonanza site were added a 
post office and the modest 
name of Oleopolis. 

Sherrod half killed a fellow coal- 
cart driver who was so clumsy as 
to lock wheels with him in a jam 
and to overturn his loaded cart 
A local fight promoter chanced to be in the happily in- 
terested crowd that watched the battle, and Sherrod in 
due time repeated his fistie triumphs by whaling a husky 
middleweight from the river district in a preliminary 
bout at the Pastime Athletic Club’s weekly carnival. 
Then Barney Falk took him in hand, and presently the 
newcomer was heralded as ‘Mule Sherrod, the lad with 
a kick in both mitts 

This was fame, and there was more to follow—much 
more—very much more 

At first Mule belied his namesake's stubbornness. He 
was mildness itself toward his Napoleonic manager, and 
was guided as sweetly as any bridle-wise Thoroughbred. 
Hie trained to perfection. He fought to instruction. He 
eschewed temptation, 

Not only did he look like a comer, but he fairly oozed a 
docility which was balm to Barney Falk's sore-tried heart. 

Dig out your dust- 
“ smeared copy of Tacitus 
“a and read of Nero's gentle 








He Kissed Both Hands 
to His Admirers 
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Even for Days Mute's Face Did 
Not Look Very Much Like a Face 


obedience in the early years of his reign and how meekly 


he submitted to every command of Seneca and of grim 
Agrippina. Then prepare for the comparison. 

A few months of local victories and of local adulation 
did queer things to Mule Sherrod’s mildness. His joyous 
gratitude to the genius who had lifted him from the hard 
eat of a coal cart to the ease of a super-pork-and-bean 
fighter’s career was beginning to ebb. The praise of the 
mixed-ale bunch proved to him that the prowess was his 
own, not Barney’s. And Mule slowly reverted to type. 
Barney Falk's days of tranquil contentment in his new 
fighter were past. 

Mule was not cursed with temperament—to the extent 
of wild rages or of refusing to train. Barney was spared 
that. Mule still plodded along the rocky climb to glory 
with tolerable steadiness and still carried the money-making 
kick in both mitts. But his dominant trait cropped out 

the trait which had made him the butt of the coal yards, 

In his brief and slanting frontal brain space there was 

room for but one nonutilitarian idea, and that one idea 

took the form of rabid superstition. 

Friday and thirteen and Friday the thirteenth and 
the spilling of salt and walking under a ladder and 
mirror breaking and all the rest of the time-mildewed 
hoodoos were his terrors in life. Heeven added a few 
original superstitions to the ready-made set. And when 
it came to dreams 

Because of a dream about three black cats trying to 
drag him out of the ring and back to the coal yards he 
reneged on his match with Rast Threegan, a Kansas 

City negro, at the very last minute. Nor could all 
Barney's prayers and threats wheedle him into the ring 
with an opponent whose name and hue so fitted in with 
the theme of his warning dream. 

This was but one of the Mule’s many fate-making 
dreams, on whose mystic counsels he placed full reliance. 
Luckily it did not mar his upward progress. For Threegan 
was matched a month later against Schaul, the middle- 
weight champion of Missouri, and was knocked out in the 
fifth round; and Barney, in Mule Sherrod’s name, not only 
challenged this lofty state champion but coerced him into 
a match. 

Mule’s fight for the state championship fell on the night 
of June first. On the night of May thirty-first Mule was 
visited by one of his prophetic dreams. For a man of 
minus mentality Mule had dreams that were incredibly 
full of original incidents and characters. This one all but 
induced him to back out of the championship bout with 
Schaul. 

In his vision Mule found himself in the twenty-four-foot 
ring, pitted against a most scientific mountain lion. This 
adversary, it seems, was a true sportsman, for he eschewed 
biting and clawing and stood up to Mule in a spirited give 
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and take with the gloves. And the dreamer, 
casting off his first natural feeling of surprise 
at the novelty of such an antagonist, had sailed 
in to give the mountain lion the licking of its 
mountainous life. 

He had put it all over the lion. He 
had landed almost at will. But just 
then a peculiar aspect of the fight had 
struck him. Every time he liit the lion 
his blow left a discolored and darkish 
blotch on the animal’s fawn-colored 
skin. Presently there were so many of 
these blotches that the beast was no 
longer a mountain lion. It was a 
leopard by reason of the spots im- 
parted by Mule’s punches. And 
as a leopard the foe refused to 
continue to fight fair. It sprang 
upon Mule and was industriously 
chawing him to death when the 
racket of his own screeches woke 
him. 

He recounted this dream shud- 
deringly to Barney Falk there in 
the gray dawn and he besought 
the manager to interpret it to 
him. 

*Was “Schaul” the French or 
Dutch word for “lion” or for 
“leopard’’? Wouldn't it be best 
to stay on the sufe side and let the 
match go by default? 


Tow Barney rose in his wrath and delivered 
ARG / an oration. He reminded the worried Mule 


of the tale they had read in the Post- 

Dispatch the day before about a baby 
mountain lion that had escaped from the zoo and that 
had been found asleep in a dry-goods box. 

‘There’s where you got the idea of the lion,” expounded 
Barney, “and about the fight too. The piece in the paper 
said how he gave ’em a hot little fight there in that box. 
Yep, and I e’n locate the leopard part of it for you too.” 

He exhumed a newspaper three days old, and found the 
sporting page. 

“‘Here,”’ he declaimed—“ here’s that signed statement of 
yours I wrote for the Star. "Member this wind-up I put 
to it? ‘I’m conf'dent of hitting Schaul hard enough and 
often enough to bruise him till he looks like he was a 
leopard’s-wool schaul.’ "Member how the boys laughed 
over that crack? You was all puffed up to think how witty 
you was. Well, there’s your lion and your fight and your 
leopard, all present or ’counted for, the whole bunch of 
‘em. Where do you git any sort of hunch on that to make 
you want to craw! out of this match—like you did out’n 
the Threegan go? Git back to bed, you poor Ocity! See 
if you can’t dream about someone leaving me a million 
bucks or about some doctor who'll cure you of being 
bughouse.”’ 

Doubtful, grumbling, the fighter shambled back to his 
couch of dreams. He was worried all day over the possible 
omen of the vision. That night, however, after fifteen 
rounds of murderous manhandling he beat the formidable 
Schaul to a standstill and won thereby the coveted title of 
middleweight champion of Missouri—which brings us by 
prosy degrees back to the boom city of Oleopolis. 

Oil did not flow merely like water in Oleopolis. It flowed 
like a blend of gold and diamonds and radium. It en- 
riched hundreds. It brought thousands of eager wealth 
seekers flocking to the place. It established there a huge 
and ultraprosperous mushroom community, and on the 
heels of this a public spirit was born. 

One of the first fruits of this new public spirit took the 
form of a committee, chosen to plan some sort of mammoth 
entertainment for the coming Fourth of July. Jed Bins- 
wanger, formerly of East St. Louis, was elected chairman of 
this committee. With boundless funds to draw on and no 
responsibility except to give the boys the time of their 
oil-spangled lives on the Fourth, he set to work. He and 
his fellow committeemen had half decided on the importing 
of two professional ball teams from the North, when in his 
latest copy of the St. Louis Bazoo he read the story of the 
championship fight between Mule Sherrod and Kid Schaul. 

Binswanger had left his home state just as Mule’s star 
had begun its rise. He had seen Mule fight twice and had 
been impressed by that inspired line about a kick in both 
mitts. And now the comer of those home days was 
champion of Missouri. Jed Binswanger’s inspiration was 
born. He burst in upon a session of the entertainment 
committee waving the paper and shouting his gleeful prop- 
osition. 

Next morning before breakfast Barney Falk’s East St. 
Louis home was invaded by a messenger boy, who handed 
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the manager this expense-ignoring telegram from his 
casual acquaintance of pre-oil days: 


Oleopolis Entertainment Committee guarantees you 
five thousand dollars for a fight between Mule Sherrod, 
middleweight champion of Missouri, and any good man 
of your choosing who will put up a fight worth sitting 
through for July fourth next. Can train here. Old bull 
ring of Mex. days being put in shape for audi- 
torium. Pick out someone who will make Mule 
work his best. We leave all details to you. Wire 
reply. 


Once in the last days of the nineteenth century 
a one-hundred-thousand-dollar world’s cham- 
pionship fight was advertised. The fighters actu- 
ally received some part of one hundred thousand 
dollars—some fraction of it. 

But in real] life, to a mere state champion 
and in the middleweight division at that—five 
thousand dollars is a sum harder to visualize than 
a dream leopard. 

Barney thrilled with pure bliss. In the first 
flush of delight he bawled back the departing 
messenger boy and dispatched by him the fol- 
lowing wire: 

Offer accepted on condition of one thousand 
dollars advance for training expenses and re- 
maining four thousand dollars one hour before 
Mule enters ring. On receipt of advance will 
start at once for Oleopolis. Please get training 
quarters ready. Am arranging with. best middle- 
weight in East to meet Mule Sherrod for twenty- 
five-round go. 


After he had sent off his reply—collect— Barney 
wrote a day letter to Saffron Hart in far-off New 
York—a man known to everyone in the fight game 
and to nobody outside it; a man who had grown rich 
by supplying emergency pugs to promoters from Quebec 
to San Diego. His string was world famed. 

Send me rugged-looking middleweight to go ten rounds 
of scheduled twenty-five-round bout with Mule Sherrod 
July fourth at Oleopolis, Texas. Have him meet me at 
Gusher Hotel there by night of July second. Guarantee 
four hundred dollars, plus day-coach expenses. Wire here. 
Call him Bad Bill Sullivan, as many Irish at Oleopolis. 


= 


This done, Barney’s glow of pleasure ebbed ever so little 
as he set forth to notify Mule of the coming battle. Before 
going upstairs to waken the champion Barney riffled the 
leaves of his calendar. Finding that July fourth fell 
neither on Friday nor in the dark of the moon, he 
breathed the easier. Yet he recalled his promise to the 
new-made champion of a full two months’ loafing before 
any other fight should be arranged, and he entered Mule’s 
room with a face gayer than the heart to south of it. 

Mule was half dressed. He wasstudying his own mirrored 
visage before going throngh the ticklish task of under- 
taking to shave it. Even four days after his hammer-and- 
tongs fight with Schaul, Mule’s face did not look very 
much like a face. It was sore and swolien and discolored, 
and one ear suggested a prize baked potato. Sherrod was 
not a pretty sight and, unlike the historic singed cat, he 
felt worse than he looked. 

““Mornin’, champ,” was the manager’s blithe hail. 
“Dream about a bar’l of ready money last night? ’Cause 
if you did your dream has come true already.” 

Having thus 
roused a mild 













Every Time He Hit the Lion His Blow Left a Discolored and Darkish Blotch 
on the Animal's Fawn:Colored Skin 
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interest in 
Mule, the 
little Na- 
poleon 
went on to break 
the news. He did 
not really do any- 
thing so rough to 
the news as to 
break it. He 
merely glozed it 
over with honeyed 
words and then 
with tender touch resolved it into 
its component parts. 

Yet gentle as he was, it seemed 
for a time as though his gentle- 
ness were thrown away. For be- 
fore the alluring tale was more 
than half told his hearer was high up in the air and 
threatening to batter his way through the ceiling. 

Barney was reminded almost tearfully of his 
promise of a two-month rest for his champion. The 
manhandled face was turned on him from every 
angle for inspection. Mule even raked up the 
leopard dream and feigned a growing belief that 
those splotches on the dream brute’s coat might have 
been splashes of oil. In any event he was not going down 
to Oleopolis to undergo another wholesale punching. He 
was not going to fight again anywhere for the next two 
months. And then, as befitted a full- 
fledged champion, he was going to toy 
for a time with set-ups and cinches 
before risking his dear- 
won title in a real he- 
fight. 

Barney let Mule talk 
himself tired. Then the 
song of the siren recom- 
menced. How 
could dear old 
Muly imagine 
his manager 
his best friend 
on earth—could 
break a prom- 
ise? This go, 
down to Oleopo- 
lis, wasn’t to be 
a fight. It was 
going to bea 
hippodrome and 
the trip would 
make a nice hol- 
iday for them 
both. Those oil 
folks didn’t 
know one end of 
a fight from an- 
other. All they 
wanted to see 
was plenty of 
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At Sight of the Green:+Striped 
Bath Robe a Second Burst of 
Cheers Shook the Ramshackle 









wild swinging and scrambling 
footwork and a Garrison 
finish knock-out, and that was 
what they were going to get 

He had wired Saffron Hart 
to send along a set-up guy 
a feller who’d make a grand- 
stand showing for ten rounds 
and then do a stage fall. Hart had a whole string of dead 
ones he hired by the year for just that. Between times he 
kept them rehearsing fake rallies and rushes and staggers 
and spread-eagle tumbles. The man wouldn’t lay the 
weight of ten ounces on Mule any time during the silly 
slapping match. Then at the signal all Mule had to do was 
to brush the ringer’s jaw with the tip of a glove and down 
he’d go, quivering and clawing and making believe to try 
to get up, while the referee’d count off the seconds and the 
crowd'd go daffy. 

After that there was the five thousand dollars cash 
minus just these few expense dollars. Yep, and there was 
more money in it than that too. He had wired Hart to 
name his man Bad Bill Sullivan. That would start the 
local Irish to betting, and Barney Falk would be there to 
cover their crazy wagers. The name Bad Bill alone would 
draw a crowd, for they’d expect all sorts of wild-beast 
scrapping from a lad that had won for himself a moniker 
like that. They’d know he had never picked up the title 
in a ping-pong hell or at the Saturday-night sessions of the 
Y.M.C.A. And was his champ going to make them 
lose such a gold mine as all that? Yep, and the Fourt! 
didn’t come on a Friday either this year, or anywhere near 
Friday. It didn’t even come on the thirteenth this year 
and the bets alone 

They started for Oleopolis the 
the train scheduled to leave St. Louis at ten-fifty-five. In 
Barney’s pocket snuggled a telegram and a confirming 
letter from Saffron Hart, pledging the writer to have his 


Old Adobe Structure 
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next Thursday night on 


best middleweight actor at Oleopolis not later than noon 
on July second. This middleweight’s present name, the 
letter continued, was Sol Janowsky, but he was quite will 
ing to change it temporarily to Bad Bill Sullivan. And 


he had red hair too—that would help— red hair and a nose 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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HE Italian is a great gadder. Ih Vb R b t if permitted to continue in the same 
He does not do his gadding for By Kenm et oO O er KS) wild, free, unbridled manner in which 


the pure joy of gadding, as does 


it was proceeding before the war, will 
almost totally wreck the United 





the American tourist. In fact the 
very thought of traveling across the 
seas to strange and unknown lands, 
where to the best of his knowledge 
and belief the lumbering bison is still 
lain expeditiously by savage persons 
whose only garb consists of a feather 
entwined with studied negligence 
among their raven locks, sends a 
series of tremors shooting through the 
Italian’s breast. The great, restless, 
greenish-blue ocean fills him with 
jualms. He hates it. The sight of 
Italy disappearing behind him causes 
him to burst into racking sobs. The 
Italian is a great gadder, but he is 
not gaddish by nature. He has to 
force himself into a condition of gad- 
dishness 

At thus forcing himself the Italian 
has met with an almost unprecedented 
success, and has given a striking dem- 
onstration of the superiority of mind 
over matter 

One hundred years ago, in 1820, 
thirty Italians emigrated to the 





States; and those who declare with 





sobs in their throats and tears cours- 
ing down their cheeks that if immi- 
gration is not allowed to proceed in 
the same unhindered, sane fashion 
that characterized it prior to 1914 
the United States will probably have 
to go to the repair shop for a long, 
long time. 

All of the arguers agree on two 
brands of immigration, and refer con- 
stantly to them as the old and the 
new immigration. The old immigra- 
tion came from countries in the north 
and west of Europe—Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Sweden and the 
surrounding nations. Prior to the 
year 1883 practically all of our immi- 
grants came from that part of the 
world. Since 1883, however, practi- 
cally all of our immigrants have come 
from Italy, the countries which used 
to be Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
the Balkans. This is known as the 
new immigration. 











United States. It is not known what 
reason these thirty bold spirits had 
for braving the perils of the deep and following in the 
footsteps of their well-known countryman, Christopher 
Columbus. It probably was an excellent reason, how- 
ever, for it took a powerful reason to coax an Italian all 
the way across the Atlantic Ocean. In 1830 there were 
nine Italians who made the long cruise to America. In 
1840 the number had worked up to thirty-seven. In 
1850 it had increased to 431. From this point it worked 
up slowly but surely until in 1880 the total number of 
emigrants from Italy to America was slightly more than 
12,000 

Subsequent to 1880 the Italian began to cultivate his 
propensities for gadding. As a cultivator the Italian has 
no peer, He can beat anyone in the world when it comes 
to cultivating grapes or onions or romance or imitation 
antiques or gestures. He met with the same success as a 
gadder cultivator. In 1900 there were 100,000 Italians 
who endured the pangs of seasickness and homesickness 
in order to emigrate from Italy to America. In 1903 
there were more than 280,000 of them. In 1907 there 
were more than 294,000. In 1914 more than 296,000 
Italians, according to figures compiled by the Commis 
sioner General of Immigration, crammed the steerages 
of the great trans-Atlantic liners and filled the lives of 
the immigrant officials at Ellis Island with crowded 
hours. It looked as though the entire Italian nation 
were on the verge of emigrating to America, when the war 
came along and put an emphatic curb on all emigration. 

Let us for a moment contemplate the number of 
Italians who came to America in 1914—the last occasion 
on which no restrictions were placed on their movements 
One's contemplator must be in good working order, and 
should have an extra large field capable of contemplat- 
ing almost anything in the mob line. Two hundred and 
ninety-six thousand persons are nearly one-third of a mil- 
lion, If all the inhabitants of Rochester, New York, were 
to be deported and their places filled with Italians who 
came to America in 1914 alone there would be so many 
Italians of the 1914 vintage left over that the citizens of a 
city the size of South Bend, Indiana, would also have to be 
deported in order to make room for them. Two hundred 
and ninety-six thousand persons are nearly twelve army 
divisions recruited to full war strength. If they were lined 
up in columns of four and marched past a given spot at the 
rate of forty a minute, without any stops for rest or refresh- 
ment or sleep er anything else, they would occupy five 
solid days and nights in getting by 


The Old Immigration and the New 


¥N THAT same year— 1914—the total number of immi- 

grants ‘to America from all foreign countries was 
1,218,480— nearly a million and a quarter people, and more 
than a million of them couldn’t talk enough English to ask 
how to get to Main Street or to demand a piece of apple pie. 
They knew little about America except that it was a great 
place for money. They were thoroughly aware of the fact 
that the coin of the realm could be obtained in large quanti- 
ties in America, and they were present to get their fingers 
on as much of it as human fingers could conveniently grasp. 
Most of them were willing to live in any old way and do any 

















Prospective Americans Standing in Line in the Yard of 
the American Consulate at Naptes. Above—Ata Naples 
Quay, Seeing Off Friends for America 


old thing so long as they could get money—enough money 
to go back to their homes in a few years’ time and spend 
their declining years lapped in the luxury which their 
American dollars would bring. 

Nearly one-quarter of this million and a quarter aliens 
were Italians. In fact for the ten years prior to the war the 
Italians had been pouring into the United States with as 
much vigor and energy as though Italy had decided to 
Italianize America. More than 2,278,000 Italians emi- 
grated to America in the ten years before the war—more 
than two and a quarter million—just about the same num- 
ber of people that there are in the state of Wisconsin, which 
has been regarded as pretty solidly populated for a good 
many years. 

One of the most successful ways in which to create a 
protracted and ear-splitting commotion in a crowd of 
sociologists, political economists and other earnest workers 
for the world’s good is to mention the word “‘immigration” 
in a loud, firm voice, and then go away. The sociologists 
and the political economists will do the rest. Each and 
every one of them will leap wildly into the middle of an 
argument on the subject of immigration, and they will keep 
arguing until neighbors telephone to the janitor that they 
want that awful noise stopped right away. 

The arguers, generally speaking, are divided into two 
classes: Those who jump up and down ferociously and 
declare in raucous, penetrating accents that immigration, 


Roughly speaking, those who think 
that the United States is lost unless 
immigration is greatly restricted argue about as follows: 

The new immigration is far worse than the old. The 
Slavs and the Latins, who comprise the new immigra- 
tion, are for the most part illiterate and unskilled, with 
a low standard of living and a standard of morality that 
could walk under a Sheraton highboy without disar- 
ranging its hair. The old immigration belonged to the 
same racial stock as the native Americans, and could be 
easily assimilated; whereas the new immigration be- 
longs to a different racial stock, and does not mix with 
the native Americans. The new immigrants live by 
themselves in cities, prefer to retain the manners and 
customs of the countries from which they came, and 
have no idea of living permanently in America and of 
becoming American citizens. America doesn’t need im- 
migrants, because the public lands have been taken up, 
and because there isn’t the same demand for manual 
labor as there was in the days when railroads were 
being built. 


Standards of Living Unaffected 


EW immigration is highly undesirable, because it 

lowers the standard of living and the tone of the 
community, increases the numbers of the criminal ¢lass 
and adds to the problems of our schools. It overerowds 
the labor market, causes large amounts of money to be 
sent from America to the immigrants’ homes and keeps 
down wages. It damages America politically, because 
the new immigrants are easily influenced by agitators, 
haven't the slightest idea of democracy as Americans 
understand it, and are full of anarchistic and Bolshevistic 
ideas which are about as valuable to America as a few 
hundred cases of the black plague would be. 

Again roughly speaking, those who claim that it will be 
an awful thing for the United States unless immigration is 
permitted to continue without any restrictions put forward 
the following arguments: 

The new immigration differs from the old immigration, 
but it’s no worse. Back in the old days the American 
people used to rave just as wildly against the Irish and the 
Germans as they now rave against the Latins and the 
Slavs. The new immigrants are lovers of music and beauty 
and art, and are therefore nice people to have round. Once 
in America, they soon outgrow the effects of their old 
homes. Their children grow taller, and rapidly insist on 
new standands of living. They, and especially their chil- 
dren, are easily assimilated. 

Americans never try to live like newly arrived immi- 
grants; the immigrants always try to live like Americans; 
consequently the talk of lowering the standard ofdiving is 
all bosh. New immigration acts as a safety valve on labor 
conditions, for the immigrants come when times are good 
and their labor is needed; but when times are hard they go 
home again. They don’t lower wages to any marked 
extent, for as soon as they discover what the American 
wage is they howl for it. If they send money home they 
have given more than its equivalent in labor. If they pro- 
vide fertile ground for political agitators they are no worse 
than many of the native Americans. They are not to blame 
for living in slums, for the slums are due to Americans and 
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not to the immigrants. Among the people who protest 
most bitterly against any restrictions on immigration are 
manufacturers and large employers of labor, the steamship 
companies, charitable and immigrant-aid societies, immi- 
grant bankers, ticket agents, the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, members of the Socialist 
Party and such organizations as the Slovak Guards, the 
United Polish Societies, the Order of the Sons of Italy, the 
German-American Alliance and countless others of a 
similar nature. All these people want immigrants to 
pour into America. 

Among those who favor restrictions on immigration are 
the labor unions, the foremost writers on political economy 
in America and the Immigration Commission created in 
1907 to make a full examination into the subject of immi- 
gration. Three members of the commission were senators 
appointed by the Vice President, three were represent- 
atives chosen by the Speaker of the House, and three were 
citizens appointed by President Roosevelt, who considered 
the question of immigration one of the most important 
before the American people 

One of the planks in the Republican platform of 1920 
declares that “The standard of living and the standard of 
citizenship of a nation are its most precious possessions, 
and the preservation and elevation of those standards is 
the first duty of our Government. The immigration policy 
of the United States should be such as to insure that the 
number of foreigners in the country at any one time shall 
not exceed that which can be assimilated with reason- 
able rapidity, and to favor immigrants whose standards 
are similar to ours.” 

The American consulate at Naples is a comfortable 
building on the Via Santa Lucia. It faces the sparkling 
waters of the Bay of Naples and the dark blue mass of 
Mount Vesuvius, and when the wind blows from the 
southeast the smoke clouds billow down the slopes of 
Vesuvius and surge straight toward the American flag 
that hangs over the front windows 


The Rumor and the Truth 
No consulate is the happy hunting ground for 


those who are seeking information concerning 
Italian emigrants, for all of the Southern Italians 
bound for the United States— excepting those from the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia— must pass through the 
American consulate at Naples. 

Some months ago a rumor filtered through various 
parts of Europe to the effect that Italy did not care to 
have her sons emigrate to the United States, and that 
she was therefore refusing to allow them to go. The 
person who started this rumor must have been deep in 
the grip of some subtle intoxicant which inflames the 
imagination and deadens the reason, for it would have 
been difficult to evolve a rumor which would have been 
further removed from the truth. 

Early in 1920 the Naples consulate was literally be- 
sieged by Southern Italians who wished to go to the 














United States immediately if not sooner. The lines of 
would-be emigrants extended for blocks down the street. 
Men slept on the sidewalks outside the consulate in order 
to get quick action on the morrow. Some of this crowding 
was due to faulty management. Late in March, 1920, a 
new system of handling the mob of emigrants was installed, 
and there was no more sidewalk sleeping and no more 
blocks-long lines. Nevertheless’ the Southern Italians 
headed for the United States poured through the consulate 
in an unending stream—efficiently handled, orderly, but 
unending nevertheless. From 400 to 600 of them were 
going through the consulate every working day—an aver- 
age frequently of better than one each minute. Those who 
think that the Italian Government is stopping emigration 
to the United States need only to linger for a few hours at 
the Naples consulate in order to realize that they have 
several thinks coming to them. * 

Early in April, 1920, the Italian emigration authorities 
in the city of Palermo did, it is true, urge the American 
consulate in Palermo to cease viséing the passports of 
Sicilians desirous of emigrating to America. This, however, 
was not due to any desire to stop emigration, but rather 
to a desire to assist the would-be emigrants. ‘Palermo is 


‘the one great port of exit for the Southern Italians living 


on the island of Sicily. Early in April, when the Italian 
emigration authorities requested the American consulate 
to cease placing American visés on Italian passports, there 
were 40,000 Sicilians whose passports were completed and 








































Street Scenes in Naples, Where the Flow of Emigration 
Was So Great Recently That Applicants for Vises Slept 
on the Sidewalks Outside the American Consulate 


in order. The whole 40,000 were waiting for 
ships to take them to America. 

That means that in spite of all the immigra- 
tion restrictions now imposed by the United 
States on incoming aliens there were in Sicily 
alone more Southern Italians waiting for trans- 
portation to America than arrived in America 
during the entire year 1914 from Ireland or 
from Sweden or from the German Empire or 
from England. Though 1914 was the biggest 
immigration year, except the year 1907, that 
America has ever known, there were more 
Sicilians waiting to go to America in early 
April, 1920, than came to America all through 
1914 from Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, 
Holland, Montenegro and Serbia put together. 
They were filling the city of Palermo to the 
uttermost limit. They were using up all the 
food, so that prices were rising and so that those 
in the city couldn’t get enough to eat. So the 
Italian authorities respectfully requested that 
the American consulate refuse to grant visés 
until more ships began to ply between Palermo 
and New York and relieve them of the burden 
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of the 40,000 who wished to leave. That is the only 
attempt which the Italian authorities have made to inter- 
rupt emigration to America, 

To-day, as has always been the case, the majority of 
people who intend to emigrate from Italy to America are 
Southern Italians. The United States Immigration Bureau 
makes as careful a differentiation between the people from 
the north of Italy and people from the south of Italy as it 
does between Greeks and Rumanians. Northern Italy is 
the umbrellalike top of the Italian boot, or the territory 
between the Alps and the Apennines. 


The Amalfi of Old Times 


OUTHERN Italy is all that lies below Northern Italy, 

though many Italians in the districts technically known 
to our Immigration Bureau as Southern Italy resent being 
classed as Southern Italians. It even hurts an Italian 
severely to be lumped in with all the other Italians. A 
resident of Amalfi, for example, dislikes to be classed with 
the residents of Bari or Brindisi or Cosenza or some other 
community which—to his way of thinking—is nothing but 
what he delights to characterize—in Italian equivalents 
as a hick town. 

The residents of the little town of Amalfi, for example, 
consider themselves far superior to the residents of the 
adjacent city of Naples, even though Naples has a popula 
tion of 600,000 and the population of Amalfi is less than 

6000. This is because Amalfi, small as it is, was once 
nearly as powerful on the sea as is England to-day. 
History shows that Amalfi in the ninth century was 
one of the chief cities in the world which was carrying 
on trade with the East, and that in the year 848 tts 


fleet went to the assistance of the Pope against the 
Paracens 
So the present-day residents af Amalfi remember the 


old days when the ships of Amalfi sailed all the charted 

eas, and they are very proud of their antecedents. 
They do not belong with the common herd, they claim 
So it is also with the residents of Bologna, who are very 
proud of their city and its traditions, and who boast 
loudly of the mighty events in which Bologna partiei- 
pated back in the Dark Ages, The same is true of thoge 
who live in Florence and Venice and Genoa and Pisa, 
all of which cities were great world powers at some time 
in their existence, 

These delicate distinctions, however, do not weigh 
very heavily with the United States immigration 
authorities. To them all Italians are South Italians or 
North Italians, and in their coarse American manner 
they laugh when a South Italian intimates that he is 
better than other South Italians because of something 
which the residents of his home town did away back in 
the year of the sour grapes, or round 688 A. D. 

There is a difference between the North Italians and 
the South Italians. In the north are the great industrial 
cities. The residents of Northern Italy are, generally 

Continued on Page 130) 














































PHRAIM ANSTRUTHER, 
of Anstruther & Moore, 
conceded by himself and 


others to be one of the ablest, most respected, most con- 
vative members of the River City bar, sat at his desk 
in his private office on the third floor of the First National 
tank Building engaged in the performance of what to him 
was invariably an interesting and important task. He 


was signing protests of dishonored commercial paper. 

The firm of Anstruther & Moore was counsel for the 
bank downstairs; the firm handled for the bank down- 
stairs many matters of considerable importance. In the 
course of his dealings with his bank nothing that Ephraim 
Anstruther did could possibly be of less consequence than 
the act of appending his seal and his signature to the 
certificate of protest of an unpaid draft or note. The duty 
was a routine duty—and Ephraim liked routine. The 
function was the function of a notary, not that of an 
adviser. The act could just as well have been performed by 
Ephraim’s personal stenographer, who also was a notary. 

The fees were small-—a dollar or two a throw—but he 
even liked the fees. In fact, for years now it had been his 
custom to collect these notarial fees from the First National 
on the first of every month in gold. Next morning he 
would drop the clinking yellow coins upon his daughter's 
breakfast plate. Rumor had it that his daughter ate them 
up. Be that as it may, it may readily be understood 
from the point of view of a rubber-stamp age—that the 
whole thing was perfunctory and unimportant. 

And yet to the mind of Ephraim Anstruther this was the 
one office, the one act, that more than any other seemed to 
make him part and parcel of the great commercial world 
without. For his seal and his signature upon a certificate of 
protest, without further authentication, would command 
instant recognition, honor, in any hamlet, town or city on 
the continent. So as a matter of fact would the seal and 
signature of Mary Jane Jones, who was only his stenog 
rapher, but that didn’t signify with Ephraim. Asa notary 
public he personally was a world-wide institution, and he 
gioried in it 

He had signed his fifteenth protest when he noted the 
brisk step of a man— wearing leather soles and heels— who 
was swinging swiftly down the inside corridor of the law 
firm’s suite of offices. The steps reached Ephraim’s private 
office. Ephraim’s door stood wide open. The man stood 
wavering for an instant on the threshold, then he swung on 
into the room. 

“Nobody stopped me,” said this individual, with a 
happy-go-lucky laugh, ‘‘so | walked right in, Mr. An- 
struther, I take it—-or Mr. Moore?” 

“Anstruther is my name," said Ephraim courteously, 
but a bit coldly, his pen poised in air; ‘won't you ~ 

“Beat you to it,”” nodded the stranger, dropping into a 
chair which he had already dragged across the floor—a bit 
of assurance of which Ephraim highly disapproved. The 
stranger persisted in his evil ways. He drew forth a 
leather cigar case and offered a cigar to Ephraim. 

“T beg pardon,” said Ephraim, “but I never smoke.” 

“I do,” said the stranger. ‘“‘Do you mind if I * 

Ephraim didn't—or at least he said so. While the 
stranger was lighting his cigar Ephraim looked him over 
with what he told himself was an appraising eye. He 
tried, in fact, to size him up. But Ephraim couldn't size 
the stranger up—and for a very good and sufficient reason. 
Unknown to himself, Ephraim was incapable of sizing 
anybody up. Or to put it more exactly, it was necessary 
for him to employ method. He judged a man by rule 
he valued him by rote. So far, in this particular case, 
there was nothing for him to work upon. Here was a 
man well dressed, bluff—here was the glad hand and the 
kindly eye and nothing more. 

“What can I do for you?” asked Ephraim. 

“Got a case for you to try,” nodded the stranger, “for 
one of the finest little women in the world.” 

“May I inquire your name?” said Ephraim. 

“I'm Gurney,” said the stranger. 

He tossed a bit of pasteboard across the desk with such 
dexterity that it landed right side around just under 
Ephraim’s aristocratic nose. Ephraim studied the card 
as a matter of fact, for him cards came easier than men. 
But this card told him less than nothing. It was a visiting 
card, done in old-fashioned script engraving, setting forth 
a name and an address somewhere in Jacksonville. 
Ephraim slightly shook his head. 

“You don't belong in River City,” he remarked. 

“Stopping off,’ nodded the stranger. “I've got a rela- 
tive or two.” 

“Somebody referred you to this firm?” persisted Eph- 
raim. ‘You have some introduction—reference—a letter 
from your bank?” 

“Gosh, no!" said Mr. Gurney 
you by anybody. I just blew in.” 


“I wasn’t referred to 
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Mr. Ephraim 
Anstruther 
crystallized im- 
mediately into 
blue ice. 
Ephraim was 
unaccustomed 
to doing busi- 
ness with par- 
ties that just 
blew in and his 
gorge rose against this man, but he had to be polite. 
“IT see,” he said doubtfully, once more poising his pen 
above the certificates of protest. ‘“‘And—what kind of a 
case did you have for us to try?” 
“A divorce case,’’ returned the stranger. 


Harry Moore Im-« 
mediately Brushed 
Away Her Finger 
With That Portion 
of His Make-Up 
Intended by Nature 
to Act as Locale 
for a Mustache 
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The lawyer shivered. Person- 
ally he wouldn’t have touched a 
divorce case with a ten-foot pole, 
except possibly for a director in the bank. “ For—your- 
self?”’ he queried. 

The stranger shook his head. 

“For the finest little woman in the world,” he answered. 

Worse and more of it. This thing had gone quite far 
enough. Ephraim Anstruther emphatically shook his 
head, sighing with relief as he did so, for this clearly let 
him out. 

“Unfortunately, my dear sir,” said Ephraim, “‘we never 
handle matters of divorce.” 

Gurney of Jacksonville removed his cigar from his 
mouth. He edged forward on his chair. He stared at the 
lawyer. 

“You don’t handle matters of divorce?” he echoed. He 
opened up the pages of a local evening paper that he had 
been carrying under his arm. ‘Don’t handle matters of 
divorce? Man, here’s three columns in your River City 
True American that says you do. Here’s one column on 
Page One and two full columns on Page Thirteen. A 
divorce case—you’re handling one right now. Your name 
is in the paper. The Delannoy divorce. You take a look 
and see.”” 

Ephraim Anstruther groaned. That damned Delannoy 
divorce case! He knew about it. But that case was 
Moore’s case, not his own. He took the paper from the 
man—he took a look and saw. Yes, there it was. Harry 
Moore, of the well-known firm of Anstruther & Moore 
all in black and white. Meantime the stranger kept on. 

“Getting my shoes shined,” he warbled—‘‘read the 
paper, and that slapped me in the face. Delannoy case 
on all fours with the case I've got in mind. You're going to 
win the Delannoy case—and if you win that case you win 
mine, hands down, for the finest little woman in the world.” 

In his enthusiasm he had neglected his cigar. While he 
relighted it another step resounded in the private corridor. 
Harry Moore, with another copy of the True American in 
his hand, burst tumultuously into the room. He was a 
very lively young man, was Harry Moore—too lively, as a 
matter of fact. Ephraim Anstruther, noting his breezy 
advent, wondered now—as he wondered fifty times a 
week—why in the name of heaven he had ever taken 
Harry Moore into the firm. If he had had to do it over 
again Emily could go to thunder. If he had had it to do 
over Ephraim would have—well, he would have taken 
Harry Moore into the firm just the same. Harry Moore 
was inevitable. Besides that, he was present —he was here. 

“Well, what do vou know about it, chief?” said Harry 
Moore, quite disregarding the presence of the stranger. 
“The old V. C. gave us a decision fifteen minutes after the 
case was closed. Two days’ trial—clinched it inside of two 
minutes. Turn of the wrist. We win!” 

“I'd have staked my bottom dollar that you would,” 
cried the stranger, getting up and stretching forth his hand. 

Harry seized it as though it was the hand of his dearest 
friend. Harry looked into the stranger’s eyes and smiled 
the smile that was making Harry Moore famous within the 
confines of River City. 

“You should have been there,” said Harry Moore to the 
stranger. ‘ You should have heard the old V. C.” 

Ephraim Anstruther rose. He nodded stiffly to Gurney 
of Jacksonville. 

“This,” said Ephraim, “is my partner, Mr. Henry 
Moore.” He hand«#d the stranger’s card to Harry. 

“Want to see me?” queried Harry with another home- 
made smile. ee “ 

“T sure do,” said @urney. 

Ephraim laid a warning hand upon Harry Moore’s arm. 

“Mr. Gurney comes to us solely,” said Ephraim— 
“solely through reading our names in the columns of the 
True American.” 

“Oh, I see,”” said Harry, with another—and this time 
grateful—-giance toward Gurney. 

“‘Perhaps,”’ went on Ephraim, “if you could see him in 
your private room you could explain just why ——” 

“No trouble to show goods,” cried Harry Moore to 
Gurney. “‘The operating room is just down the corridor. 
You follow me.” 

The stranger followed Harry Moore. 

“All I want,” explained the stranger as they started 
off, ‘‘is simple justice for one of tne finest little women in 
the +g 

“Oh, Harry,” cried Ephraim sharply just before the two 
had left the room. 

“Yes, chief,’’ said Harry, wheeling. 

Mr. Anstruther glanced at him steadily over the top of 
his glasses. 

“I’m going to leave inside of fifteen minutes,” he said to 
the junior member of the firm—‘‘important. Suppose you 
drop round and see me at the house to-night.” 
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“T always see you at the house every night,’ Harry 





reminded him. 
“Early,” added Mr. Anstruther. 
“I’m always early,” nodded Harry Moore. 
He was no earlier that evening than his senior partner. 


Anstruther had finished dinner—had cleared his decks for 


action. Emily, too, had finished reading all about the 
Delannoy divorce. Vague unrest permeated the atmos- 
phere of the Anstruther home—the sinister, ominous 
calm before the storm. Emily Anstruther, the dim- 
pled daughter of the house, met Harry at the door— 

her finger on her lips. Harry Moore immediately 
brushed away her finger with that portion of his 
make-up intended by Nature to act as locale for a 
mustache. Emily’s finger lost out. There was a silent, 
sensational little scuffle that added considerably to the 
romance of Harry’s advent. Emily was a roly-poly little 
girl, made for the express purpose of being squeezed now 
and then—principally now. She was a bit too roly-poly 
for the existent fashion in females. She was not exactly 
pretty and she didn’t know just how to dress. But she had 
a pair of eager, sympathetic, understanding eyes that 
made up for all her shortcomings, and Harry liked her just 
the way she was. 

After an indecent interval of lingering in the hallway 
Harry started toward the only lighted room on the ground 
floor of the house. Emily held him back for an instant, her 
finger once more on her lips and genuine anxiety in her 
swift, warning glance. 

“’Smatter?” whispered Harry Moore. 

“Papa’s on the warpath,’’ Emily whispered back— 
“been that way all afternoon and evening. He’s gunning 
for a scalp.” 

“‘Whose scalp?” queried Harry. 

“*Yours,” said Emily. 

Harry pulled himself together. Boldly he prepared to 
beard the lion in his den. He crossed the threshold of the 
Anstruther library with his wide smile on his lips. 

“Hello, pop,” he said to Ephraim with a genial wave of 
his hand. 

Anstruther looked at him—looked through him, in fact. 

“Glad you dropped in, George,” said Anstruther— 
“want to talk to you.” 

“Eh?” faltered Harry. 

“Yes, take a seat,’ said Anstruther. 

“You called me George,”’ said Harry. 

“T beg your pardon,’’ nodded Anstruther—‘‘my mis- 
take. You’re Harry Grimm. I always mix you up with 
George Moore.” 

“Hey, there!” cried Harry, startled. 

“Yes, Grimm,” returned Anstruther. 

“T’m not Grimm,” said Harry, “‘and I’m not George. 
I’m Harry Moore.” 

“Or course,”’ nodded Anstruther—‘“‘natural mistake for 
me to make. Almost everything you do reminds me of 
George Grimm.” 

“George Grimm? Have I ever heard of him?” 

“Papa's partner a long, long while ago,” said Emily. 

““My partner,” echoed Anstruther, “and he cost me 
seven thousand dollars with one turn of the wrist.” 

“How come?” said Harry. 

Anstruther shook his head. “I like George Grimm,” 
he mused. “I always liked George Grimm. That’s 
the devil with these chaps—you’ve got to 
like ’em.” 

“Sting you, did he?” persisted Harry. 

“‘Never mind,” said 
Anstruther. “He cost 
me over seven thou- 
sand dollars, and he 
started in like you 
are starting.” 


9” 


“Like me?” echoed Harry. 
“*Like you,” repeated Anstruther emphat- 
ically—“‘just like you—mixing in with a lot 
of irresponsible parties that he didn’t know 
anything about.” 
Harry stared at Anstruther—he 
stared at Emily. ° 
““Me—I—myself,” cried Harry, 
“mixing in Oh, please specify.” sveon 
“T’ll specify,” said Anstruther. “Take 





this—this interloper that blew in this after- Tec 


noon.” 

Harry was startled—he was scared. 

“Somebody with something on me?” 

“This man from Florida,” said Anstruther, scowling. 

“Gurney!” cried Harry Moore in a relieved tone of 
voice. ‘Gurney, of Jacksonville! He’s nointerloper. He's 
a client of ours. Gurney’s all right.” 

“All right, nothing!” returned Anstruther. “The man 
didn’t have a scrap of paper—no credentials. He just blew 
in—he admits he just blew in.” 

“Gurney is all right,” said Harry stoutly. 

“How do you know he’s all right?” 

“Sized him up,” persisted Harry—‘“‘talked to him. He 
belongs—he’s one of our kind. He’s no interloper—not 
this Gurney. Gurney is all right.” 

“If the man’s all right,”” said Anstruther, “‘why doesn’t 
he go to a law firm that he knows?” 

“Doesn’t know any,” said Harry, “and if he did he 
wouldn’t go to’em. He wants us because he read about us 
in the paper.” 

“We don’t want to be read about in the paper,” said 
Anstruther. 

“Oh, yes, we do,”” returned Harry Moore. ‘‘This time 
the paper played us up strong.” 

‘“‘We don’t want to be played up strong.” 

“And,” went on Harry, “Gurney, of Jacksonville, reads 
about what we do to Delannoy, and Gurney comes to us, 
and Gurney lays down this 
five-hundred-dollar bill upon 


, 
























“‘Son,’’ Went on the Seattle Man, “I am Taking a Long 
Chance in Confiding My Troubles to a Stranger"’ 


my desk. There’s the bill, chief. Look it over. It’s as 
good as gold.” 

Anstruther looked it over. It was as good as gold. 

“*H’m!” mused Anstruther. ““And George Grimm began 
that way.” 

“I don’t care how George Grimm began—or how he 
ended up,” cried Harry Moore. “I tell you this Gurney 
looks all right to me. He acts all right —he is all right!” 
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His Seat and His Signature, 
Without Further Authenti-« 
cation, Would Command 
Instant Recognition, Honor, 
in Any Hamiet, Town or 
City on the Continent 


“*He is all wrong,”’ said 
Anstruther. 

“Give me a reason,” 
demanded Harry Moore. 

“I’ve given you one,” 
said his partner, “but I 
can give you more. The 
man blows in for the pur- 
pose of getting a divorce for the finest little lady in the 
land. That settlesit. He isn’t her husband or he wouldn't 
comt in to get her a divorce. If he is her husband and 
comes in to get her a divorce, then he’s a conspirator and 
out he goes. He isn’t her husband, because he wants to 
get her a divorce, and yet he called her the finest little lady 
in the land. Now let me ask you this: What nefarious 
relation does he bear toward this finest little lady in the 
land—that he puts up a five-hundred-dollar retainer to get 
her a divorce? The question answers itself.’ 

“Hardly,” said Harry Moore. 

“‘Therefore,”” went on Anstruther, “we don’t want him 
and we don’t want her. We don’t want people of that 
stamp.” 

“Oh, yes, we do,” said Harry, “‘so long as they're all 
right. The man’s all right. He can’t help the nefarious 
relation he sustains toward this finest little lady in the 
land. She's his sister—he’s her brother, don’t you see? 
And why shouldn't we take up this case for this Mrs. Myra 
Sutterly, I'd like to know?” 

‘‘Myra Sutterly?”” echoed Emily. ‘Myra Sutterly? 
Why, she’s an old, old friend of mine.” 

“Gurney’s her brother,”’ nodded Harry. 

“Her rich brother,” said Emily. ‘I’ve heard her talk 
about him dozens of times. His name is Gurney and he 
lives in Florida.” 

“‘I think I mentioned that,” grinned Harry. 

“She is entitled to a divorce,” said Emily. 

“Amen!” said Harry. 

“What Sutterly?” asked Anstruther. 

“I. K. P. Sutterly,” returned Harry Moore. 

“The—the ex-brewer?”’ faltered his partner. 

“Sutterly, of River City,’ nodded Harry —‘‘a man with 
half a dozen bank accounts—a man with credentials—a 
man with backing—a man like this man Delannoy 
Either one of them can blow into our office with half a ton 
of references apiece, Neither one of them can look you in 
the eye. Men of standing, these two gentlemen, when 
they’re standing out on the corner of a street. Public 
spirited gentlemen when the public’s looking their way 
Men of standing Well, then their wives must be ladi« 
of standing and entitled to blow into our law office or any 
other law office in the town. I've shown up Delanno 
I've made his wife the happiest woman that she’s been in 
fifteen years, I’ve got her an independent living by way 


of alimony—and I got the vice chancellor to allow a 


fifteen-hundred-dollar fee to her counsel, Anstruther & 
Moore. That’s business—that’s new business —it’s busi 
ness I brought in. Under our partnership arrangement we 
split fifty-fifty on business of that kind.” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars,”” mused Anstruther. But 
still he shook his head. ‘‘ How,” he demanded, ‘did you 
get hold of Mrs. Delannoy?” 

“T decline to answer,” returned the junior partner, 
‘‘on the ground that the answer will tend to degrade and 
incriminate me. You tell me about George Grimm instead 

(Continued on Page 146 . 
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AM a soldier talk- 
ng toa rural audience in atent. “Since 
coontry, but I 


a Serbian’’—it wa 
six years | been in this 
American and I no read or write 
For all the time I vork vay down in a coa! mine and it is 
Yes , and I got to go ahead 
ame as evereebody 
“ But four month 
American and I 
the fader of thi 
1 do! Vashin'ton va 
You see I know. Sure, | know it all! 
Abra’m Lincoln’? He va 
At this point the 
delight. The 
to one of the 
Educational Center 


no spit k 


bum It no get me anywhere 
igo I join the Army, and now I spick 
read and write some too. Do you know 
’ Huh? Vell, I do 


the fader of our coontry. 


who is coontry Sure 


Ceorge 


Do you know about 


a goot man 


iudience leaned back and howled with 


speaker was a twenty-year-old boy belonging 


heterogeneous squads sent out by the Reeruit 


of Camp Upton as one of the attrac- 


tions of a lecture circuit in order to bring before the people 
of the United States what the Army ean do and is doing to 
educate and make citizens of the alier ind iliterates it ij 
recrurting. 
rhe Army has tackled an ambitious scheme. Should it 
icceed as it hopes it will gain a position in the United 
tates such as it has never before enjoyed, and will become 


in important factor in education and industry. Indeed even 


bound to revolu 


partial realization of ite « xpectation 


tionize our civilian tem of education—and heaven 
knows it needs revolutionizing! 
Learning While Soldiering 
| ewan ers the plan aims at giving recruits an elementary 
> education and a trade at the same time the service | 


, instead of the 
Army being merely an expense and liability in peacetimes, 
the public has 


making soldiers of them In other word 
maintained for the emergency of war—as 
been prone to regard it —it will become an agen y for the 
making of good citizens and trained workmen 
Just to whom the credit is due for this conception of an 
army’s function in peacetimes it would be difficult to say, 
but the scheme grew out of the war, and Secretary Baker 
In a letter 


last 


outset 


has been its ardent champion from the 
ent to the head of one .of the welfare 
said: 

“We are building an Army on a new plan, 
to make it not merely a military force organized and kept 
in readiness for the defense of the nation, but a great edu- 
cational institution into which mothers and fathers of the 


organizations 
October he 


and propose 


country will be glad to see their boys go, first, because of 


the patriotic spirit which service will engender; second, 
because of the educational opportunities it will offer; and 
third, because of the democratic fellowship which associa- 


tion in it will entail 


“This is admittedly a new form of army organization, 
but happily it has been done under our eyes, and we have 
only to select and preserve the elements which have dem- 
onstrated their usefulness and value. Concededly these 
elements must be adequate military training, adequate 
industrial and other education, and adequate social and 
recreation opportunity. 

“ These are not separate things to be given to the soldiers 
through separate agencies, but are different parts of the 
ame round task, all of which it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to perform for its young soldiers. 

‘l am very zealous to have two things happen: First, 
I want the people of the country to realize that the Wa: 
Department is interested in the round and full develop 
ment of the young men who come into the Army; that our 
to turn them out trained soldiers, but in addition 


purpose | 


to that trained citizens; that we propose to give them 
military training enough to make them useful should the 
emergency require it, but also education enough to make 


elf-supporting and self-respecting members of the 
civil community when they return to it; and to add to 
ese more formal gifts the social development and quality 
which are ary to make balanced and stable charac- 
ter Second, I am anxious to have the men in the Army 
themselves feel that the relation they sustain to their Gov 
not one of drawing pay from the Government 
for so many hours of drill or other form of duties while they 
look to outside agencies for profitable opportunity of relax- 


nece 


ernment t 


ation and character development, but rather that Oy 
enlisting in the Army they secure both the opportunity of 
ervice and the opportunity of growth, development and 
culture from the same source.” 

What was responsible for such a radical change from 


the accepted, worn-out notions of an army’s réle in the 
national life? The war! It was a distinct shock to Amer- 
ican pride to discover that 24.9 per cent of the drafted men 
could not read a newspaper or write a letter in English. It 
may be a still further shock for them to learn that almost 
half of the illiterate recruits at the chief army educational 
center at the present time are native-born Americans. To 
me it was tragic to see a big husky American standing up in 
a classroom to struggle haltingly through the stirring lines 
of Old Mother Hubbard. Ina country such as this it seems 
monstrous there should be thousands and thousands of 
grown men of native birth who can neither read nor write, 
and whose general intelligence is about that of a normal 
six-year-old child. 

Everybody can remember the problem the illiterates 


and aliens presented in the training period. How can you 





Sotdier:-Actors at Camp Grant in a Play Entirely Staged by the Army's New Type of Educated Fighters 


By GEORGE PATTULLO 


teach an alien to right face or shoulder arms 
when he has no idea what the Sam Hill the 
instructor is talking about? It became nec- 
essary to teach them a smattering ‘of the 
English language before they could be used in the Army. 
Out of that necessity rose the development battalions at 
home and the educational system of the A. E. F. For one 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand illiterates went to 
France. The War Department records show, too, that 
many of them perished there because they did not under- 


tand our language. 


Educational Plans Opposed 


fers it was generally expected that every known species 
of mechanic and technician would be found among the 
millions enrolled by General Crowder. That was one of our 
pet But like a lot of other popular illusions the 
war fostered, it rested on nothing more substantial than 
pread-eagle pride. In a modern army more than forty- 
two per cent of the entire strength of a division must be 
technicians —that is, they must be trained in some trade. 
Well, we didn’t have them. To be sure, lots of men classi- 
fied themselves as skilled mechanics when they could 
hardly hit a nail with a hammer, just as hundreds of sol- 
diers call themselves cooks when they are only can openers. 
It became necessary for the Army to train men to trades, 
and the present vocational training system is a product of 
those desperate days. 

Curiously enough, the idea of making the Army an 
educational institution, as well as a weapon of war, has 
roused some opposition in the service itself. A civilian 
might suppose that a scheme so well devised to make the 
Army a valuable factor in our national life, and to bring 
its personnel close to the masses of the people who sustain 
it, would meet with unqualified approval and indorsement 
from every soldier and officer. I say a civilian might sup- 
pose this—but the average civilian doesn’t fathom the 
workings of the old order of military mind. If he could the 
preservation of his own common sense would be imperiled. 

They tell me there is quite a faction in the Army opposed 
to the experiment. This is not due to Secretary Baker’s 
ardent championship of it, though that may have influ- 
enced a few, inasmuch as a percentage of any professional 
military organization can always be found in opposition to 
civilian control. Their hostility rises from the antipathy 
this type of mind experiences toward any innovation cal- 
culated to disturb them out of the comfortable rut in which 
their careers have moved. None has ventured to display 
open antagonism —which is hardly to be wondered at when 
the Secretary of War is on the other side—but they have 
hampered progress by their apathy and discouraged 
enthusiasm by their cynicism. 


boasts. 











That applies to an element among the officers, but the 
old-time army noncom is simply sweating blood over it 
too. To his way of thinking, the service is going straight 
to hell. Gone are the days when an hour and a half of 
work in the morning counted as the daily stint! Under 
present conditions a soldier drills and does his military 
duties in the morning, and then works in a class or shop 
like any darned civilian in the afternoon. What can you 
expect of an army run on those lines? It’s headed straight, 
they tell you; a bunch of kids horning into the service and 
trying to turn things upside down. 

Not a few of the old-timers are getting out just as fast 
as they can. The service isn’t what it used to be, and they 
cannot catch step with the new order. It ain’t an army 
any more at all—no, sir—it’s nothing but a damned school 
for a lot of nineteen and twenty year old boys. 


Army Life Before the War 


ROBABLY no career open to a man in this country of- 

fered anything like the freedom from responsibilities and 
the opportunity for lazing that our prewar Army provided 
in posts to a soldier uncursed by ambition or of an indo- 
lent temperament. It was the finest and most comfortable 
life imaginable. That was the trouble with it. It was so 
comfortable, so fatal to initiative, to independence and 
self-reliance, that a man who put in many years in the 
service often left it utterly unfit for any civilian occupa- 
tion. 

The result of this system was that the Army offered no 
attraction to a youngster willing to buck the competition 
of civil life. In the main it attracted only men down on 
their luck or youths with a natural bent toward soldiering. 
These soon fell into the easy routine of garrison service, 
and the influence upon their viewpoint and character was 
such that they usually signed on for another hitch at the 
expiration of their enlistment. Despite all their oft- 
announced schemes for chicken farming or hog raising 
despite all their dreams of going back to civil life and mak- 
ing a fortune quickly and easily—a short session with the 
dice after drawing their pay, or a period of hard luck, or a 
love of army life that draws some men as a gong starts 
a veteran fire horse, soon brought them back. They were 
not qualified to hold down any job in civil life requiring 
technical skill; they were not equipped to compete with 
men who had been trained in the stern school of self- 
dependence. Consequently the professional soldiers usu- 
ally remained professional soldiers and became a class 
apart, drawn from the civilian reservoir and maintained 
by civilian money, but completely out of touch with 
civilian life, ideals and sympathy. This was most unfor- 
tunate—much more unfortunate for the Army than for 


the civilian population. These remarks do not of course 
apply to every soldier in the prewar Army. There were 
many earnest, capable and ambitious men and officers in 
it, but it cannot be denied that a large number of soldiers 
came under this description. 

As things should work out under the new plan, the 
service will equip its men, instead of unfitting them, for 
careers in civil life. In addition it will imbue them with a 
sense of citizenship and its obligations. The old notions 
and conceptions of an army’s relation to the nation it 
serves will undergo important changes, which will prob- 
ably cut to the quick those in the service who love the 
ancient methods and traditions. But viewed from the 
broad standpoint of service to the country the change 
ought to work for good. 

A War-Department order issued September 13, 1919, 
laid down the broad lines to be followed: ‘To train tech- 
nicians and mechanics to meet the Army’s needs, and to 
raise the soldier’s general intelligence in order to increase 
his military efficiency.” Also, “to fit the soldier for a 
definite occupation upon his return to civil life.” It is 
prescribed that three hours a day for five days a week shall 
be devoted to educational work, attendance at classes 
being voluntary except in the case of illiterates. How- 
ever, “Once enrolled as a student, the soldier will be 
required to complete the course undertaken.” This latter 
provision has resulted in the busting of many noncoms who 
took up the work only to tire of it, and punishment for 
men guilty of similar shirking. 

These educational and vocational activities come under 
the War Plans Division of the General Staff. In Washing- 
ton is determined the policy to be followed to achieve the 
ends in view; the detailed carrying out, and to some extent 
even the scope of the work, are left to the department 
and camp commanders, to whom are allotted funds for the 
purpose. 

In order to provide the requisite funds Congress appro- 
priated $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth. 
To this they added $670,000 for recreation and military 
post exchanges, and these amounts were augmented by the 
Secretary of War by the assignment of other funds totaling 
$1,700,000. Under “other funds”’ fall all the funds turned 
in by disbanded organizations during demobilization. On 
top of this support the affiliated welfare organizations 
donated to the work about $2,289,000. Thus the Army 
found itself with close to $6,660,000 to be put into the work. 

That amount would have been but a drop in the bucket 
had they not also found themselves in possession of plants 
and all manner of equipment. Every camp had buildings 
suitable for the work— miles and miles of buildings to spare, 
for not a single camp of the whole lot boasts a tenth of the 
men it held during the war period. And the Government 
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owned enough unused equipment of every kind to give a 
running start in industry to an average-size kingdom. This 
stuff was in process of sale. I am told that close to $150, 
000,000 worth has been withheld from the market, so that 
practically everything the Army will need for its voca 
tional, educational and recreational program wil! be avail 
able. 

It only remains to sort the stuff and distribute it to meet 
camp requirements, which is not so simple an undertaking 
as it sounds. It was discovered that those in charge of the 
stuff at many depots had no real idea of what they had on 
hand. Acres and acres of sound materials and equipment 
remained uninventoried. To obtain an exact idea of what 
was available new inventories had to be made and checked 
up by rigid inspection. No country on earth but the 
United States could pursue such lax and wasteful methods 
without going bankrupt, but it is an old story to us. 

Civilian aid has been freely enlisted in the educational 
and avocational scheme. The organization for it is a com- 
bination of military officers and civilians. There are two 
types of civilian employees—one to develop the educa- 
tional policies, the curriculums and methods of study, and 
the other doing actual teaching work in the camps. The 
former are selected and controlled by the War Department; 
the latter are employed by camp commanders under such 
terms as they can make locally. 


The Type of Teacher Employed 


HOSE in the first group are all professional educators of 

wide experience and high standing, who made striking 
successes of their war work. Five of them constitute an 
advisory board, of which Dr. C. R. Mann is chairman. In 
addition, one of these professional educators is attached to 
each department headquarters to codperate with the eom- 
manding general in organizing and developing the schools. 
Among them are such men as Mr. A. J. Inglis, of Harvard; 
Mr. C. E. Hewitt, from the New Hampshire State College; 
Mr. P. B. Woodworth, of Chicago; and Dr. E. M. Ranck, 
state veterinarian of Mississippi. Mention of these gives 
you an idea of the type of men employed. 

Doctor Mann reports: 

“The second group of teachers are expert in special 
lines of work and are employed at Camp Grant, develop- 
ing by experiment with the soldier classes courses of 
study, course materials, standards of achievement and 
tests of proficiency for use in the army schools next year. 
These men are coéperating with special officers from the 
technical services in working out the details of course 
materials and methods of instruction so as to create courses 
of study that will produce results and make the men skillful 

(Continued on Page 93) 














A Recently Americanized Soidier Making an Address to Factory Workers in the Army's Recruiting Campaign 
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ARROW has missed the point of my book and I in- 
tend to answer him.”” Doctor Ogden spoke tem- 
perately, and Miss Brill saw a magnanimous dose 


coming as clearly as though he poured it from bottle to 
poon. “But for all that, he is one of the biggest men in 
the country; in some ways he is a bigger man than I am,” 


@ brought it out 

The secretary frowned away from the proffered dose. 
‘Oh, doetor, don’t exaggerate,"’ she said impatiently. 

Doctor Ogden thought that over, seeking as always the 
truth. “No; I don't think I exaggerate,” he concluded. 
‘if a lesser man had blundered like this”’—-he tapped the 
printed article under his hand—‘I would simply ignore 
him, But the man who wrote Fiat Justicia, my dear Ada, 
is worth 

“It hasn't sold ten thousand copies,” Ada interrupted, 
feeding a carbon sandwich to the machine with a fiery 
thrust. “He knows that The National Consciousness has 
old seventy thousand already, and he’s crazy jealous, 
that’s all. If you weren't such a perfect saint you'd see 
it. I had a talk with Doctor Smilie after church last Sun 
day, and he said that the three outstanding figures of this 
we are Hoover, Foch and Thomas Ogden.” 

Doctor Ogden considered the trio with dispassionate 


nterest. ‘Foch is of course a great soldier,”’ he conceded, 
and prepared to dictate his answer to Darrow, pacing 
lowly up and down the room, his broad tawny head 
dropped forward, his hands shaping the coming sentences 
against the quiet atmosphere. 

Miss Brill sat like a guarded flame, erect before her 
machine, a point of light ready to blaze into activity when 
needed. Her cheeks grew crimson as the work progressed, 
her tiny body seemed scarcely to touch the chair. The 
study was alive to its uttermost corners with the excitement 
of creation, while out in the sunny garden Mrs. Ogden 
contentedly weeded the pansies with the help of a white 
fox terrier puppy and kept her eye on the time. 

At half past twelve she ran her finger tips over the study 
door and came in, the happy-tailed little dog at her heels. 
Her husband lifted a warning hand, so she waited where 
she was while the concluding sentences rolled into the 
machine. As the atmosphere of the room reached her the 
faintest glimmer of amusement showed beneath the grav- 
ity of her pleasant brown face 
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Miss Brill drew the last sheet out of 
her typewriter with a sweep that was a 
silent shout. 

Doctor Ogden dropped into a chair, 
weary and triumphant. 

“T think I have settled Darrow,” he said, looking toward 
his wife rather than seeing her. ‘Do you want to hear it, 
Cynthia?” 

“Love to, this afternoon Sut it’s Thursday, Tom.” 
Her smile admitted the coming struggle, her serenity fore- 
told its outcome. 

“Thursday?” 

“Mrs. Hall’s luncheon.” 

He frowned vaguely in the direction of Mrs. Hall's 
luncheon, “Oh, I can’t go. Tell her | am working,” he 
disposed of that. “You read Darrow’s criticism, didn’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Ogden sat down on the nearest chair, taking the 
puppy into her lap. 

“My dear Tom,” she said very distinctly, ‘Mrs. Hall is 
giving this for you by your permission, and various in- 
tellectual giants are coming from long distances to meet 
you. You cannot throw her over.”” Her good humor was 
flawless but he began to chafe. 

“1 didn’t know then that I should have this article to 
write. [am up to my neck in work—I'm not in the mood, 
Cynthia!” 

“You will be when you get there.” Her smile tilted 
down at one corner in patient comment on what was before 
them. “And think of Mrs. Hall's mood if you treated her 
like that. Mustn’t be selfish, Tommy.” She made the 
puppy shake a reproving paw at him. 

Miss Brill, bent down motionless over the finished 
sheets, showed a leap of flame in either cheek. Doctor 
Ogden tried to give the obnoxious word his usual detached 
scrutiny, but the verdict had already gone against it. 

“Aren't you rather forgetting the importance of my 
work?” he asked, more in sorrow than in anger. 

She rose, puppy and all, to put a hand on his shoulder. 

“No, I'm not, old fellow. Only you have to be fright- 
fully famous to throw people over at the last moment. 
You're pretty famous—perhaps in a year or two you can 
do it. But not just yet. Now come and brush up for the 
spotlight. There will be ladies hanging on your words and 
you know you like that.” 

He did go, in melancholy wronged silence. Miss Brill, 
left alone, squeezed her hands into two hot little fists. 

“Oh, that woman!” she breathed through stiffened 
jaws. 
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“I am Reading it to Ada, Dear, and We are Halfway Through. Suppose You Take the Carbon Copy" 


Of course he liked it—the imported intellects and the 
listening ladies and the glow of the spotlight. He came 
out so full of echoing satisfaction that Mrs. Ogden turned 
the car away from home and ran him for a cooling hour 
through the new leaves of the spring woods while he told 
her what he had said to one and another. 

“When you think how I earned every bit of my educa- 
tion from MeGuffey’s First Reader to my Ph.D., and then 
see these editors and college professors coming all the way 
out here to make my acquaintance —it’s pretty wonderful, 
Cynthia!” he admitted in the intimacy permissible with 
a wife. 

She gave him her pleasant assent. ‘And what is still 
more wonderful is that you aren’t going to be spoiled with 
* she went on warmly. “A little man would get 
all swelled up about himself; but you are too big for that. 
I loved your patience and graciousness with those gushing 
females, They must have made you ill, inside, but out- 
side you were perfect.” 

A candid surprise showed in her husband’s face, but she 
was trying to avoid puddles and her eyes were engaged, 
His inner gaze turned back on the ladies and presently he 
sighed as for something gone. 

“Oh, yes, | suppose they do gush,” he admitted. “ Now 
we'd better go back. I am tired.” 

He was down as far as he had been up, beyond the reach 
of cheer. All the way home she tried to work him back to 
a normal level, but his spirit lay a dead weight and only his 
patient courtesy responded. She was sorry, and perhaps 
a little amused, though too kind to show it. Her own 
serenity, built on fourteen years of successful marriage, 
was untouched as she drew up at the veranda steps. 

They were surprised to hear the typewriter clicking 
inside. Miss Brill was engaged only for the mornings. 

“That good girl—she must have come back to finish the 
letters,”” Doctor Ogden exclaimed; and cheer returned 
with so visible a rush that his wife looked an astonished 
question. He did not heed it. He was hurrying in as one 
hurries in out of the cold. 

Mrs. Ogden ran the car into the garage and stayed there 
for a long time staring amazedly at the wall. She did not 
stir until the puppy, discovering her with yelps of wel- 
come, squirmed up into her lap and demanded attention. 

“Of course I am an everlasting kill-joy,”’ she said aloud. 
“TI don’t like being a kill-joy! But hasn’t someone got to 
save him, Bella?” ° 

Bella did not find her a kill-joy; she wriggled happiness, 
she exuded love. They sat together exchanging endear- 
ments until Mrs. Ogden remembered with a guilty pang 
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that she was to have heard the answer to Darrow. She 
flew in. Her words came ahead of her hurrying step as she 
crossed the veranda to the open study windows. 

“Now may I hear it, Tom?” 

His reading voice went on to a period before he answered. 

“Why, I am reading it to Ada, dear, and we are halfway 
through.” He was stimulated to buoyancy, lapped in 
satisfaction, while Miss Brill sat in vivid stillness, holding 
the inspiration alight until the interruption should be 
over. ‘Suppose you take the carbon copy.” 

“Ah, but I wanted to hear you read it!” She spoke so 
disappointedly that he considered turning back to the 
beginning, but Miss Brill intervened. 

“You won't get it off to-night, doctor.”” She never spoke 
directly to Mrs. Ogden. “‘I was going to take it down for 
you—l brought my bicycle on purpose.” Her voice was 
as definite and staccato as her machine. 

“Yes; we ought to get it off,’ he assented, and both 
visibly waited to recapture the broken mood. 

Mrs. Ogden carried the carbon copy to her room but she 
did not read it. She sat confronting the situation until 
suddenly a wail of laughter brought her face into her hands. 

“It’s too ridiculous— it’s too perfectly silly !”’ she stam- 
mered. Then she tried to be shocked at herself. “I 
mustn’t laugh! Why, it’s my husband’s love, it’s the 
famous triangle, right here on our block. But some way— 
Tommy and that little woodpecker!” 

Then she saw the bicycle going off and the manuscript 
protruding from Miss Brill’s pocket, and she grew sober; 
for Tom had never 
before sent off any- 
thing without submit- 
ting it to her steady 
judgment. They had 
worked together over 
every line of the great 
book, both intent only 
on the truth, Tom as 
open to criticism as he 
was glad of praise. 
Cynthia had acted as 
secretary until the 
book’s success war- 
ranted Miss Brill. She 
had been glad to turn 
over the machine to 
the ardent little per- 
son, sO amusingly ex- 
cited at working for 
Tom. Never once had 
she taken that excite- 
ment into considera- 
tion as a force that 
might affect her own 
life. When Tom had 
grown impatient of 
anything but praise 
she had blamed that 
on the outside world; 
and all the time its 
real source must have 
been right here under 
her own roof. 

“Oh, dear, I sup- 
pose I’ve got to deal 
with it,’’she protested. 
‘‘But, in heaven’s 
name, how? What 
does the wife do in the 
drama? Oh, of course; 
she goes to the other 
woman. I shall have 
to have a scene with 
little Brill.’’ Laughter 
came back drown- 
ingly. “It’s just that it 
is so ridiculous for us, 
for Tom and me,” she 
apologized, wiping her 
eyes. “If he fell really 
in love with a woman 
who mattered I should 
be wretched. But the 
Brill’s violent emo- 
tions don’t seem very 
important. I wouldn’t 
bother about it at all 
if it weren’t so bad for 
old Tom. He likes it!” 
she concluded amaz- 
edly. Tom’s gravity 
before the funny side 
of success had been a 
daily shock. 

In the morning she 
watched Miss Brill 
arrive, her taut little 
body alight with the 


“Tommy, it’s Spring: 


coming hours of devotion. One could trust her not to be 
sentimental—she would never lay a finger tip on the great 
man’s arm. It was a bitter worship that guarded the 
pedestal and rose in fury at enemies. 

The secretary worked late that morning, but absolutely 
refused luncheon, either in the dining room or on a tray. 
She always refused it. Mrs. Ogden suddenly found that 
trying. After luncheon, while a visitor was holding the 
doctor, she carried a glass of milk into the study. 

“It would be a personal favor if you would drink that,” 
she said. 

Miss Brill, eyes averted, explained that she had finished 
and was going, home to her own luncheon; but Mrs, 
Ogden had taken a seat. 

“Will you stay a few minutes longer?” she began. “I 
want to have q talk with you.” She paused long enough 
to see the alarmed stiffening, then went on with her most 
tranquil smile: ‘‘And I don’t in the least know how to 
begin it!” 

Miss Brill braved her with a dart of angry eyes. 

“‘Are you sure it is necessary?” she asked shortly. 

“IT wish I weren’t!’’ Cynthia was all peace and pleas- 
antness. ‘But there is something I want you to under- 
stand—about me.” That brought an arrested stillness. 
**All my married life I have been working with my hus- 
band, helping him to find the truth. Bad truth, good 
truth, any kind so long as we could be sure—fairly sure 
that we weren’t fooling ourselves—intentionally fooling 


ourselves.”” She settled deeper in her chair, a mellow 
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tolerance warming her voice. ‘I have cared about that 
his work—the way people care about God and babies 
And that is how and why I could help him. I cared enough 
to challenge every stage of the book, and it’s infinitely 
bigger and better and closer to the truth because I worked 
with him. A man’s work grows under criticism; but if you 
assume that everything he does is great and grand because 
he does it—well, you've begun to pull him down,” she 
concluded reasonably. 

Miss Brill was white, rigid, mute. Cynthia had a de- 
pressed sense of futility, as though she spoke a tongue 
foreign to her hearer, but she pushed on. 

“Tf that sort of —hero worship got him farther on his 
way, I wouldn’t say a word. You don’t think I am jealous, 
do you?”’ She asked that with a broad smile, but Miss 
Brill’s only answer was a tighter clenching of hands con- 
cealed in her lap. “I'm coming to you as simply as I 
should if you were making coffee for him every half hour 
He couldn't refuse it when it was so nice of you to make 
it—as easily as you could stop supplying it.” 

She waited for speech, and Miss Brill’s lips unlocked for 
a tense, “If the doctor wants me to go he has only to 
say so.” 

“But he doesn’t!”” It came on a note of laughter. “He 
is entirely human, and he adores —coffee. I'm only asking 
you to think a little of his best good. Do you at all see 
what I mean?” 

Eyes and voice pressed home the question until! at last 
she got her response. Miss Brill’s control exploded with 
an audible “Oh!” of 
rage. 

“His best good!” 
She snapped the 
words. “What do you 
know of best gdéod? 
You put on airs about 
hero worship and you 
only want the high 
cold truth. Then why 
have you always ‘got 
that dog tagging after 
you? Bella doesn’t 
eternally snub and git 
on you for your best 
good; she just thinks 
you're the grandest 
thing that ever hap 
pened and she'd die 
for you whether it was 
good for you or net 
That’s love. And you 
want it every moment 
you're home— you're 
never separated from 
that dog but it 
doesn’t seem to occur 
to you that other peo 
ple may be lonesome 
for just that same 
good warm thing. And 
you call it coffee!’ 
She started up and 
pinned on her hat with 
fingers that shook 
“I'm glad there's been 
someone to give it to 
him once in his life 
Everybody knows he's 
seventy times as big 
as you, and the wa) 
you try to patronize 
him makes me sick!” 
It was out, the burst 
ing wrath of months 
Tears spurted in her 
eyes. “You can tell 
the doctor that I have 
resigned my position,” 
she flung back as her 
swift little staccato 
steps marched her out 
of the room. 

‘Upon my word!” 
said Cynthia dazed] 

It was characteristi 
of her that her domi 
ng thought wa 





I really too odi 
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the cost of a | ig one 
She forgot all about 
Miss Brill as she re 
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ative term. In He fought this last 
its late ninetie fight to leave a little 


he giant tortoise 


lestudo ele phanto; u 


is gripped by the 
wanderlust of youth 
and migrates to an ex 


tinct crater in its 


yuth Pacific home, 


where it spends the 
next few centuries: of 
ts middle age 

At five of a sunny 


August afternoon the 
tiny ephemeral insect 
feels in its microscopic 
wings the first faint 
shudder of old age, 
and its little day of 
life‘ends with the dews 
of twilight. 

Our Puritan ances 
tors had no middle 
age, but passed with 
matrimony from rosy- 
cheeked youth 
bewhiskered or prim 
bonneted old age 
Their ambrotypes 
prove it. Our present 
day grandmothers 
God bless them! 
dress as ingénues, and 


syncopa- 


into 


dance to the 
tions of jazz 

Prizefightersare the 
Ephemere of sport 
are in their 
prime at twenty-one, 
veterans at thirty, 
freaks of the ring at 
forty and then mem 


They 


ories only 

Red 
past fifty and still go 
ing strong. In his 
youth he had been 
Knockout 


because 


Clancy was 


known as 
Clancy, 
either piston he car 





the old sleep 
which he 
from the shoulder, as 


the manner of 


ried 
medicine, 
in storybooks, but 


the Mr. Fitz- 


delivered not 
from the elbow, in 
simmons, 

In his riper years, when time had slowed him up a bit, 
} Still later, draws 
and occasional losses marred his record. It was then that 
those who idolized him adopted the slogan: “They can’t 


ytr? 


late 


e won most of his fights on decision 


knock ya out, Re« 

Which, up to date, continued to be true, though they 
who had been wont to shout the encouragement to him 
from ringside and far-flung gallery were mostly dead and 
gone 

He was no longer red, most of his hair having vanished, 
leaving a glittering ivory dome fringed with a scant gray 
thatch, curiously disconcerting to inexperienced antag- 
onists. He was a little heavy on his feet, somewhat thicker 
round the middle, but with his massive strength unim- 
paired. His fifty-second birthday found him with all his 
courage, most of his teeth and a fraction of his thirty 
years’ winnings. Of the latter, enough to feed, clothe and 
shelter him. 

He wasted little time in the sporting resorts of Boston. 
They made him feel lonely. On their walls hung fly- 
specked enlargements of the departed contemporaries of 
his triumphant youth. They wore tight-fitting cutaway 
with braided edging and their thick necks were 
encircled by low-cut collars and flat ties adorned 
with big horseshoe pins. They affected thick mustaches 
with curly ends and looked one squarely in the eyes. 
Whatever they had felt inclined to say had been said in 
plain English, for all the world to hear. The present gen- 
Clancy noted, were shifty-eyed and 
the corner of the mouth like 


coats 


ascot 


eration of sport 


given to talking out of 


conspirators. 





He Jogged for Miles Along the Beach in the Warm 
Sun, Wearing a Couple of Sweaters 


Occasionally he did run across some old-timer who re- 
called his own early fights, but these men were invariably 
so bent and gray and generally decrepit that he avoided 
them as far as possible. He never felt really old except 
when listening to their senile eulogies. Their thin voices 
would have reminded him of those old men described by 
Homer, sunning themselves on the walls of Troy like 
grasshoppers on a late blade of corn—save that Clancy 
had never heard of Homer. 

Now and then one of the younger breed would inquire: 
“Who's the old guy wit’ the shiny conk?”’ 

And on being advised by the proprietor, or an ancient 
barkeep or waiter, “That’s Red Clancy!"’ would retort: 
“Who the hell’s he?”’ 

“The man who was never knocked out!” 

Sometimes one of the late Mr. Fox’s almanacs would be 
produced and Clancy’s long and honorable record perused. 
Whereupon a certain unwilling respect would soften the 
hard young eyes which followed his slow pilgrimage from 
portrait to portrait of his Hall of Fame. 

There was Honest Jim Foley. Once he had been offered 
a thousand dollars to throw a fight. He refused, and for 
twenty rounds took a terrible beating, being finally 
knocked out only after both eyes were closed tight. He 
didn’t get a dollar for the performance, but he saved his 
self-respect. A year later, in a return match fought on a 
barge in the East River, he gave his opponent such an 
awful licking that he never won another battle. 

Here was Sheeny Goldberg, aged twenty-two, taken the 
day before he won the world’s lightweight title. Already 
the ravages of tuberculosis were visible in his face. It was 
known that he spit blood before entering the ring, three 


competence to his 
wife and two babies. 
Forty-one rounds it 
went, to a finish. 
Clancy had attended 
his funeral less than 


a yearafterward. He 
remembered the 
championship belt 


which lay on his coffin. 

Shiftless Hines. No 
fighter he, but a cham- 
pion oyster eater who 
won his title in Billy 
Parks’ oyster bar when 
that place was in its 
glory. Hines hailed 
from Gloucester; and 
won the match by 
swallowing and keep- 
ing down two hun- 
dred and seventy- 
three raw Wellfleet 
oysters against a Cape 
Cod man’s two hun- 
dred and seventy-two. 
Much money changed 
hands on these 
matches. The con- 
tenders stood before 
two formidable piles 
of bivalves, an expert 
shucker in charge of 


each. Billy ' himself 
was tally keeper and 
stakeholder. When 


the count passed the 
two-fifty mark the 
backers implored their 
favorites, with many 
quaint idioms, not to 
weaken. 

“Plenty room be- 
low decks, Shifty!”’ 

“Jest open yer 
port—it’s gotta slip 
down; it can’t stop!” 

“Stretch a little, 
bucko! Take a deep 
breath!” 

“Loose another notch in the old belt, laddie!” 

Gone was Billy Parks, his oyster bar and its patrons. 
Clancy could recall the tumult that ensued when the price 
of hot boiled lobsters was raised to a quarter, with an extra 
charge of a nickel for Saratoga chips. For weeks Billy 
was execrated as a profiteer. 

Old John White, the referee. No eye was keener for a 
foul, a staller, a pulled blow, crookedness of any sort. A 
dozen times he had fled for his life after rendering a just 
decision against the favorite. Nobody ever had money 
enough to buy old John, and no man whose ring battles 
he refereed ever permanently remained his enemy. Clancy 
had boxed a three-round go at his benefit years and years 
ago, and John White, with tears in his aged eyes, had 
lifted the arm of his opponent, a conceited young comer 
who alone among those competing had insisted upon being 
paid for his services. 

Red Clancy wiped his own eyes with a bandanna and 
passed on to the next celebrity, and so on down the line of 
old cronies and out of the swing doors and home. 

Like Bernhardt and Patti, Jeffries and other virtuosos, 
he had made a number of farewell appearances. He was 
perfectly aware that in order to get knocked out one had 
only to keep on fighting. 

“It’s like this,”” he once said: ‘Say you’re so good the 
chances jn yer favor is ninety to one. If ya fight ninety- 
one times you’re gonna get knocked out once—and once 
is too often!” 

He was exceedingly jealous of his record and had 
definitely retired at last, not having appeared in the ring 
for more than a year, and then in a little jerk-water town. 
He had everything to lose and nothing to win at this late 
day. As a has-been with an honorable record he could 
always get a match with some second rater or unknown, 
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but for such a 
small guaranty 
that it was not 
worth taking the 
chance of being 
knocked out at 
last and thus 
losing that inval- 
uable three or 
four lines in the 
sportingalmanac. 

He served as an instructor in various cantonments dur- 
ing the war. When peace was followed by mounting 
prices he moved into cheaper lodgings and ate fewer 
beefsteaks. The coming of prohibition brought no change 
in his personal habits save that he could no longer gaze 
upon the galleries of his great contemporaries. He bought 
half a dozen from one or two bars that were being remod- 
eled for cafeterias and hung them in his dingy room. He 
was almost as much out of touch with current sporting 
life as were they when, without warning, his brother Mike 
was stricken with influenza and died that very same week. 

When that simple honest toiler was laid at rest, the 
funeral paid for and things figured out, it was evident that 
the Widow Clancy was up hard against it. Red did all that 
he could, but he had just about enough capital to furfiish 
him the unadorned necessities of life. Mike’s wife was a 
capable woman, able by taking in washing and doing odd 
jobs of house cleaning to support herself 
and her two children. Mary was a big 
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“**Lo, Grandpa, You Still on Earth?'* He Greeted Him. “I Am,"* Said Red, “‘and Looking for a Match"’ 


“Gee, Red, what’s the big idear? I thought you was the 
original wise guy. Often I said it: ‘ There’s one feller knows 
enough to stay retired. He’s made his little pile and his 
rep. and nobody can take ’em away from him!’”’ 

“Tt ain’t for myself, Izzy. You heard about my brother 
Mike dying, didn’t ya?”’ 

Izzy had not and, since the late Michael Clancy had 
not been known to the sporting fraternity, was not even 
aware he had ever lived at all. But he was too tactful to 
say so. Instead he nodded. 

“Yeah. Too bad. Kinda sudden, wan’t it 

“Three days. And I gotta dig up a little bit for the 
missus and the two kids. Enough so they can own their 
home clear.” 

Izzy pondered this. 

On general principles, strictly enforced in his own 
family, he believed in every brother paying for his own 


9 


house, but he said: ‘‘ Mebbe we could arrange a —er—sort 
of benefit “ 

“No,” interrupted Red. ‘No Clancy ever needed no 
benefit yet. I'll fight once more and earn it. Then I'll 
fade for keeps.” 

Izzy rumpled his curly black hair in exasperation 

“But, gee, grandpa! This here fightin’ is a business; it 
ain’t a charity! You gotta give the crowd a run for their 
money. I hate to think what they'd do to me if I had the 
nerve to match you. They'd say it was a frame-up. I'd 
lose my license, even!" 

“Izzy, ain’t I always been a square fighter? Wasn't my 
record clean?” 

“Sure it was! The best ever. That’s another thing too. 
Why spoil it by being so foolish at your—now—age?” 

“T ain’t crazy,” urged Red, his face flushed, clear, ear- 
nest eyes fixed on the manager's unhappy ones. “I ain't 
like some of these has-beens that thinks 
they’re just as good as they was twenty 








girl of twelve who could mind the house 
in her mother’s absence, brew a dish of 
tea and bake a pan of biscuits as well as 
the next one, sweep, wash dishes, mend 
nicely and look after little Terence. 

Trouble was, there remained a thou- 
sand dollars to pay on the house and lot 
Mike had taken up several years before 
in a decent neighborhood. With that clear 
Mrs. Clancy could see daylight ahead. 
Which is the reason Red Clancy felt 
obliged to emerge for the last time from 
the memories in which he dwelt and cease 
to be a mere record in the sporting al- 
manac and appear before the world in the 
flesh. In very much flesh! Twenty-five 
pounds too much, at the least; and it is 
no easy task to reduce a young athlete 
that much without sapping his strength, 
let alone an old one with whom the over- 
weight represents the slow accretion of 
years. 

If he could but have half the money he 
had given away or loaned—the same 
thing—in the old days; but the snows of 
yesteryear are more available! Not that 
he begrudged one nickel of it all. The 
good old lads would have done the same 
for him, every one of them. 

By no means sure that he could induce 
any manager to give him anywhere near 
so much money and unwilling to raise 
false hopes in those he loved, Red said 
nothing to them of his plan. They all 
iooked upon him as an old man; his bald 
head added years to his appearance. His 
sister-in-law never dreamed of his fighting 
again. But he had no other way of get- 
ting the money she needed. He would 
willingly have gone to work at any hard 
job if that would have helped, but as an 
unskilled laborer his services would have 
brought less than Mrs. Clancy’s. 

The week following Mike’s funeral 
found him closeted with Izzy Polacki, 
manager and chief stockholder in the 
Arena Club. Izzy liked and respected the 
old man greatly and offered him a cigar 
richly worth ten cents and a portion of 
his time worth a good deal more. 

“°Lo, grandpa, you still on earth?” he 
greeted him. 

“TI am,” said Red, disdaining to beat 








years ago, till some green bucko pounds 
the idea out of ‘em. But you know my 
reputation; everybody does. I was never 
knocked out. What other topnotcher can 
have that printed after their name? All 
the champs, mostly, has been knocked 
out, either through staying with the game 
too long or else by meeting some husky 
guy before they really learned the game 
and got to going right. I’m the only one 
that never took the count yet!’ 

“T know it. So why go askin’ for it? 
Why not let well enough alone?”’ 

“TI told you why. I gotta get some 
ready money for Mike's folks.” 

“I might take yer note; I know a 
square guy when I see a 

““Nonotes. Cash. I'll earn it the only 
way I know how.” 

Izzy sighed. 

“How much do you need?” 

“One thousand bucks. No more, no 
less !"’ 

“Ouch! Murder! Have a heart!” 
yelled Izzy, pawing the air convulsively. 

Red nodded. 

“Sure, I know. It’s a lot of money for 
an old man, but listen. Here’s this young 
K. O. Kelly, that’s cleaning ‘em up all 
along the line.”’ 

“Monty Kelly? The middleweight? 
That’s in line fora go with the champeen 
soon as Tex Rickard gets back home?” 

“Himself,’”’ admitted Red. “Monty 
Kelly.” 

“Honest now, as one man to another, 
how long do you think you'd last witl 
K.O , young enough to be your grandson 
and goin’ like a submarine chaser?” 

“Ya don't need to rub it in, zz hie 
never could be my grandson, even if me 
and my father before me was infant prod 
igies and married at sixteen. ‘The t 
is true enough. If I knew how long it'd 
take this Kelly to put me away I'd | 
how long to make the bout. It'd be ons 
round less than the final! But if you bill 
it right, the way y know how — Knocl 
out Kelly versus the Man Who Was Never 
Knocked Out— what I heard a highbrow 
once call the meetin’ of irresistible force 
and immovable body there'd be plent 
of money pa hands on how lor g car ] 








about the bush, “and looking for a stay wit’ him! No interest in the final re 
match.” sult, but a whole lot of fun pickin’ the 
Izzy Polacki’s thick lips pursed in a They Sponged His Face, Stuck a Slice of Lemon Into His Swollen Mouth, Extended round! Get me?” 


noiseless whistle. 


His Shaking Arms Along the Ropes, Stirred the Evil Air With a Great Towel 


Continued on Page i73 
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JULIE 


Vv 


DITH NORTON was hid- 


4 r ding like a frightened 
~4 kitten. Inthe econd Jimmy 
tory stood hesitating at the en- 
e to the apartment she ran 
sight through the living room, 
t Julie’s room to her own and 
losed the door tight She was 
trembling with excitement and her 
e was burning. In running 
iway like this he had done the 
ne thing she hould not have 
ne It was like a nie r 
i fession of weakness, It wasa 
nfe on of weakne Yet if é 
id stayed at the er ince talking 
him she would only have made 
ni same confe or in another 
way po bly even in some more 
humiliating way She had felt so 
helpless before his steady eves! 


When she saw him standing there 


0 straight and strong and near she 


had not been able to think clearly. 


Yet she had had all day to pre- 
pare for this. When that morning 
he had left him and his father at 
the station after the night at the 
Story home she had known that 
Jimmy had suddenly become to 
her something much more vital 
than a sort of elder brother. Per 
haps she had known this days be- 
fore, but certainly she had always 
managed to avoid making the 
direct admissior But this time 
no escape from the truth had been 
possible She had absorbed so 
much of him there in his home; so 
much of his past and so much of 
his present. If at the time she had 
held herself in control it was only 


because she realized the absolute 


necessity of control But when she 


had found herself that morning 
alone in the apartment—it was 
the first time her sister had ever 


left her alone—she let herself goa 
little for the 


She was amazed at her 


sheer joy of letting 
herself go 


boldness and at the riotously glad 


things into which her imagination 
at once led her. But when she felt 
she had gone far enough she tried 
to bring her thoughts back * into 


leash That was her intention 


This was just a mad mental excur 


ion she was indulging in here in 
the privacy of her room. She had 
to do something with the emotions 
wirling round this man, and this 
weemed by far the safest way. But 
in the end she meant to call her- 
self a little fool and go on about 


her business 


Calling herself a little fool was 


easy enough And she meant it 
‘andy had never been anything 
more than decent to her. That 
much he could not help being to 


uny womat He had always been 
that to Julie. And yet here she 
was taking advantage of that to—to think a great deal 
more of him than any attitude of his justified. Oh, a great 


deal more! Like an avalanche the truth crashed down on 
her the moment she tried to check these wayward thoughts. 
This mood of hers was something perilously near love 
She spoke the word to herself at first with an amazed 
She had heard 
life, but she had never thought of it as anything to be taken 


meaning all it 


t bandied about more or less all her 


s1 
mie 


seriously. She had never thought of it a 





meant now 

All it meant now! The smile had faded from her lips 
She had pressed her two hot hands against her burning 
cheeks. With awe she had whispered the word again, and 
it was as though each letter were made of fire. But if it 
corched it was as a kiss 

Little good it did to call herself a fool after that. Little 


good it did to try to go on about her business. Somehow 


she worried through her tasks of the somehow 
did her bit at the 
to her 


morning 


oncert, and somehow found her way 


back room Rut everything seemed so trivial oO 
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“Ready to 
Geo With You—to the Ends of the Earth" 


“I'm Ready Now, Sandy," She Said. 


The only thing left worth while was the end of the 
Yet when he came he 


petty 
day that should bring back Sandy. 
was going to bring with him a new problem. 

She could not go back home with him to-night. That 
was out of the question. She would not trust herself that 
far. A moment or two at the door if she held tight on to 
herself, she might venture, but no more. This was a 
shameful thing to admit, but itwastrue. It ran counter to 
all her training; to all the self-confidence she had felt in 
herself up to now; but it was true. She loved him with all 
the pent-up passion of youth; with the abandon of one 
who has never loved before; with the uncontrolled in- 
tensity of one to whom life was still a clean adventure, but 
a mighty adventure. 

There was nothing complex about this love of hers. It 
was almost primitive. It consisted of hardly anything 
need, a great desire, a great impulse 
Something in him—whether he 


‘ 


more than a great 


centering about Jimmy) 
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knew it or not—called to her, and 
something in her answered whether 
she would or not. Whatever this 
was it made him a necessity to her. 
Of course in some justification she 
had the last few months to fall 
back upon. From the moment she 
had come to New York to live 
with Julie, Jimmy had been in the 
foreground of her life. As a three- 
year-old friend of her sister’s she 
was able to accept him from the 
start without But 
she had an idea she would have 
done that anyway. There were no 
hidden places in Jimmy—no re- 
served areas. He was clean and 
straight and strong as a man 
should be. She would have been 
quick to detect any subtleties based 
upon a more complex nature, and 
would have been quick to resent 
them. It was like calling to like. 
The only question that had ever 
crossed her mind was why Julie 
had not responded to the same 
appeal. But the answer she gave 
to all questions about Julie which 
she could not understand was that 


reservations. 


Julie was older—whatever that 
meant. 
But until now there had been 


few questions of any sort in her 
mind, either about Jimmy, about 
Julie or about herself. The days 
had gone by quickly, simply, mag- 
nificently —each leading to nothing 
as far as she could see except the 
next. She was conscious of never 
having been quite so happy in her 
life, or quite so eager. If little by 
little she had found herself depend- 
ing more and more upon Jimmy 
for this happiness, that had seemed 
no more than natural. He had 
been with her a great deal. It had 
made her feel perfectly secure and 
free with other men, lesser men. 
For all she thought about it—ex- 
cept for certain odd moods in her 


music—this might have gone on 
forever, until Julie had left her 
alone here; until she had gone 


down to Jimmy’s home. Then, in 
a night, she had come to see what 
Jimmy really meant to her. 

She had waked up at dawn, star- 
ing about the strange room she 
occupied —the spare room to which 
Mrs. Story had conducted her. It 
was simply furnished, with the air 
of having been so furnished many 
years. It wasimmaculate and old- 
fashioned and homy—like her own 
room in herown home. Yet, also, 
it was so different. Just because 
because somewhere under this 
same roof Jimmy was sleeping. 
He was part of this house; part, 
the essential part, of this quick 
morning. This was his world, and 
she was in the midst of it. She 
had not realized in coming down here how intimately she 
would be brought in contact with this. 

It brought her very near to Jimmy. It gave body to a 
dream. It forced her to recognize as realities what had 
been at most but vague speculations. It made flesh and 
blood what had been no more than romance. And some- 
thing within her—call it the spirit of youth—responded 
without giving her a fair opportunity to reason. New 
promptings, new desires, new aspirations took control of 
her, until she felt like one possessed. In the next hour she 
ran the gamut of more emotions than she had experienced 
in the preceding twenty years. 

Yet she had concealed all this from everyone that morn- 
ing. When she went downstairs to help Mother Story 
with the breakfast she was to all outward appearances the 
same Edith Norton who had bade them all good night not 
many hours before. So she was on the ride to town with 
Daddy Story and Jimmy. So by the grace of God she 
meant to continue to be if Jimmy only gave her half a 
chance. It was to keep that half a chance that she had 


















run from him when, after he called to take her back home 
this second night of Julie’s absence, he refused to obey 
her plea to go away and leave her. 

In the dark of her room she heard him calling: 

“Edith!” 

Then after a moment’s silence he called again: 

“Edith!” 

He had come beyond the entrance. He was in the apart- 
ment. Somehow it had not occurred to her that he would 
follow her this far. She had thought of the threshold as a 
barrier. She shrank back from her own door. 

When he spoke again his voice was more insistent. He 
used a name that no one but Julie had ever called her by: 

“‘Dede—where are you?” 

He was coming nearer. It was clear he meant to find her 
if he went into every room. She felt like one trapped, and 
for a second looked about desperately as for some other 
means of escape. There was none. She was cornered. 
She answered him in a voice that was like a child’s: 

“Go away, Sandy!” 

“No,” he answered passionately, “I won’t! You must 
come out.’’ She was silent again, her heart pounding at 
such a pace that she 
found it difficult to 
breathe. 

“You must come 
out,” he insisted. “If 
you don’t—then I must 
come in and get you. 
Don’t you under- 
stand?” 

It was a threat on 
his part—the threat of 
primitive man to seize 
his own. Then, more 
than ever, it would 
seem that she should 
have been afraid. Yet 
at the words she raised 
her head and moved 
toward the door, her 
fear gone. She was 
tingling from head to 
foot; she was dizzy, 
but she was not afraid. 

“Sandy,” she trem- 
bled, her lips alone pro- 
testing. 

“Come,” he ordered. 

Her fingers fumbled 
for the door knob, 
found it and hesitated. 

His voice was close to 
the panels. 

“Come to me, little 
woman,” he cried. 

Swiftly she threw 
open the door. It was 
dark out there. But 
she did not need eyes 
now. His armsreached 
out for her, drew her to 
him, folded about her. 

“I’m ready now, 
Sandy,’’ she said. 
“Ready to go with 
you—to the ends of the 
earth.” 


vi 


IMMY came up to 

the apartment the 
following evening to tell 
Julie. There was no 
reason for delay. He 
wished the engagement 
to be announced at once 
and the marriage to 
follow within a month 
or so—not later than 
June. He had saved a 
little and his present 
salary was enough to 
carry them along in a 
modest way, and his 
future was bright. 
When he thought of it 
in connection with 
Edith it was consider- 
ably more than that 
little short of dazzling, 
because she allowed 
him to throw himself 
into this new venture 
body and soul. She 
would not permit him 
to see so much as a 
speck anywhere in the 
radiantly clear sky 


They Were Down There in the Room With the Silent Piano. 


He did not care much about finding any himself but he 
wished to place conditions before her fairly. Twenty-five 
hundred a year was not twenty-five thousand, and with 
prices mounting as they were to-day such a salary did not 
warrant much immediate hope of motor cars or jewels or 
any of the creamy things of life. Besides, he meant to 
take out at once as much life insurance as he could stand. 

He had tried to run over some of these sober facts with 
her that very first night of their engagement—in that 
hour at his home after Mother Story had kissed them both 
good night and Daddy Story had gripped their hands 
and they had been left alone. But Edith only snapped 
her fingers at his seriousness. 

“We'd have enough if we had nothing,” she laughed. 
“We'll take what comes when it comes.” 

He was a bit startled. In a way it threw the entire 
responsibility upon him. Then his heart leaped for joy 
that it did. At that moment the sense of responsibility 
vanished. After all this was what he had learned to do in 
France—to take with a brave heart what came; to fight 
sturdily and hopefully through each hour, and forget the 
morrow. That was the privilege of youth. 








It Was Here the Nurse Found Them 
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Yet when he came to speak to Julie he found it harder 
than he had anticipated; found himself growing serious 
once more. Dede had agreed that she should disappear 
into her room and leave him to see Julie alone 

“Only,” she said with steady eyes, “only don’t be 
afraid to call for help if you need it.’ 

Julie appeared rested after her two days’ absence, even 
though her mission to an aged and indisposed aunt had 
been nothing in the nature of a holiday. She was more 
animated than usual and seemed cordially glad to see him 

“T don’t know how I could have gone if I had not had 
you to leave Edith with,” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ And the roses 
you sent were beautiful.” 

He had forgotten about the roses. 

“Edith says they were to celebrate a raise. That's 
fine, Jim.” ; 

He was not feeling as much at ease with her as he should 
have felt. Perhaps it was because, rested and refreshed, 
she looked now more like her sister than he had ever seen 
her. Somehow this made it difficult to detach the two as 
completely as the situation called for. She sank into a 
chair. “Tell me what you two have been doing,” she said 

“I suppose Edith 
told you I took her 
down home the two 
nights you were away,” 
he blurted out 

She shook her head 

“Beyond exclaiming 
that she had the time of 
her young life she has 
told me nothing.” 

“IT didn’t want to 
leave her here alone.’ 

“She'd have. been 
quite safe but—it was 
nice of you totake her.” 

He had been walking 
uneasily about the 
room. Now he drew up 
a chair in front of her 
and sitting on the edge, 
leaning toward her with 
his elbows on his knees 
and his hands clasped 
in front of him, he went 
at his task bluntly, as 
in the end he had to do 
everything. 

“Julie,” he said, “I 
didn’t take her down 
just for that—just to 
be nice.” 

“Then she 
asked with her eyes 
growing big. 

“At first, maybe, I 
thought it was just be- 
cause I couldn't leave 
her alone here. Then 
I found it was because 
I couldn’t leave her 
alone anywhere.” 

“What—what do 
you mean?” she ex- 
claimed, stiffening. 

“That I've fallen 
head over heels in love 
with her, Julie; that 
I’ve asked her to marry 
me. And now ij 

Slowly the woman 
before him made her 
feet. She found her 
knees so weak that she 
was obliged to grasp 
the back of the chair 
for support, her white 
fingers fumbling about 
as though for a hand 

“Why, Jim!” she 
gasped. “That that 


is so absurd!”’ 

He sprang to his feet 
to face her 

“ Butit’sGod'struth, 
Julie!’’ he said tensely. 
a don't KNOW now if 


happened, but it did 


happen.” 
“She's only a child 
only a child!” 
“A child?” 
Just little sister 
Why, Jim, you had no 
right ae 


Continued on 
Page 120 





XXXIV 

FTE crucial importance of what took place at 

the imperial villa at Peterhof in the course of 

that fatal day, July 30, 1914, can never be 
fully realized; nor can it be understood how it 
could have become pos- 
sible that during the last 
pre 
of 
the war the fate of the 
world should ck 
pended on two human 
beings —two frail reeds, 
one of them painted to 
look like iron, the other 
pathetically frank in hi 


forty-eight hours 


ceding the outbreal 


have 


helpless frailty--whom 
unkind fate had 
in ition 
neither of 


an 
placed 
which 
wascapableof measuring 


po 


them 


up toin the hour of trial, 
unless for an explana 
tion one looks back upon 
the conditions which 
through the last decades 
have been leading up to 
such a development 

In one of the preced 
ing chapters I have 
endeavored toshow how 
the particular features 
which determined the 
eatastrophal character 
of the World War can 
be traced back to the 
influence of two condi 
tions which had no ex 
half 


century 


istence in the first 
of the 
that is to say, the con 
resulting 


last 


ditions first, 


from the coming to the 
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proceeding to supplement the narrative of my 
personal experiences on that fateful thirtieth of 
July contained in the preceding chapter with some 
explanations of the singular occurrences to which 
that narrative referred, 
I must quote a few pas- 











front of the principle of 
the rights of nationali 
ties the guiding 
principle in international! politics, and secondly, from the 
general adoption by the leading Continental Powers of the 
system of general compulsory military service. Only by 
keeping in mind these conditions is it possible to under- 
stand the reason why the recent war, now formally at least 
concluded, was bound to breed and leave behind it such a 
formidable volume of international hatred as no previous 
war in history has ever developed; and likewise the reason 
why, in order to render possible such a war and its indefi- 
nite prolongation, it was necessary to create artificially an 
atmosphere of hatred or of fear in which alone it was 
possible to make so many millions of naturally peaceful 
human beings go forth to slaughter one another in a war 
that could only be an enterprise of wanton madness unless 
it aimed the total extermination of one or the other 
side, which, if it were at all possible, would be an unspeak- 
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able crime, as it would mean the suicide of the white race 
the effect of an 
irresistible pressure of natural laws, but had been deliber- 
ately by human It to 
therefore that they could have been removed or rendered 
innocuous by the same human agencies that had created 
them but for the meager wisdom and pitiful lack of moral 
courage of the statesmen of all the nations concerned, who, 
after having dallied for years with the tendencies that 
were to set the world on fire, when they had realized at 
last the appalling responsibility incurred by having played 
in secrecy the nefarious game of la haute politique, of which 
the stakes are the lives and fortunes of millions upon mil 
lions of their fellow beings, instead of categorically calling 
a halt, knew no better than to drift helplessly into a situa 
tion where the ultimate decision, on which hung the fate of 
the world, was left in the hands of the military element 
with its Staff mind” exclusively preoccupied 
with hurrying the mobilization of their own forces and with 
the apprehension of being forestalled by the mobilization 
of the forces of the other side. 

What this time-honored system of secret plotting by 
statesmen of schemes of hegemony, aggrandizement, su- 
premacy, spheres of influence, and so on, has meant for the 
hundreds of millions of peace-loving inhabitants of Europe 
is eloquently and truthfully described by Earl Loreburn on 
Pages 315 and 316 of his admirable book, How the War 
Came 

“It is for them that human government exists to keep 
order among them and enable them to live tolerable lives 
o them on this 


These conditions, however, were not 


created agencies, stands reason 
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earth. Instead of that, vast parts of the Continent have 
been converted periodically into a hell, full of murder, 
massacre, starvation, sorrow and hatred.” 

But the overwhelming majority of the four hundred and 
odd millions of human beings inhabiting Europe have 
never had any share or ever taken any interest in most of 
the quarrels about the ambitious schemes of their rulers, 
except that they have been made to fight for their realiza- 
tion. Men and women in every country resemble those in 
other countries more than they differ from them; nor do 
they hate them unless artificially incited thereto, for the 
simple reason that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of any one country never come into sufficiently close 
contact with the people of any other country, even a neigh- 
boring one, to conceive in regard to them any special 
feeling of aversion or sympathy. Also, there has never been 
in the nature of things any really compelling reason for the 
existence of the perennial feud between the French and 
the German, or for the feud of much later birth between the 
German and the Slav. These feuds had their origin in the 
ambitions of rulers, strategists and self-seeking politicians, 
supported by numerically insignificant but influential 
groups of militant intellectuals, such as may be found in 
every nation. They were kept alive by the never-ceasing 
agitation of that part of the press in all countries which 
thrives on the cultivation of international jealousies, hatreds 
and strife—in short, by the influence of an element which, 
next to revolutionary socialism, deserves to be branded as 
the curse of contemporaneous mankind. 

And yet it was the situation created by these feuds that 
had caused the division of Europe into two formidably 
armed hostile camps, a collision between whom—which 
would mean a world catastrophe—could have been pre- 
vented only if reason and statesmanship had triumphed 
over the passions of ambition and hatred and revenge 
obscuring the vision of men and paralyzing all efforts in the 
cause of peace. 

I cannot undertake to retrace on these pages in detail 
the history of the negotiations that preceded immediately 
the outbreak of the World War. That has already been 
done exhaustively, step by step, on the basis of official 
publications issued by all the governments concerned, and 
it has been done with unparalleled lucidity and in a lofty 
spirit of justice and impartiality by Earl Loreburn in 
his volume, How the War Came, to which I beg to refer 
those of my readers who may wish for more detailed in- 
formation on this momentous subject. Before, however, 
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sages from Earl Lore- 
burn’s book which throw 
the necessary light on 
the situation as it pre- 
sented itself on that his- 
toric date: 

“The Civil Govern- 
ments or Managers of 
Foreign Policy in Eu- 
rope, under whatever 
title they be designated, 
were very heavily to 
blame for drifting help- 
lessly into a situation of 
unexampled danger. 
They all knew—in Ber- 
lin, Paris, London, 
Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg—that the danger 
lay in one General Staff 
desiring to, forestall the 
other or fearing to be 
itself forestalled. This 
apprehension is clearly 
expressed throughout 
the dispatches. There- 
fore time became all im- 
portant. Ifthe diploma- 
tists could not settle 
soon, the chance of set- 
tling at all would prob- 
ably vanish in a few 
days. A strong, prompt 
decision by each state 
as to the course it pro- 
posed to steer and an 
immediate announce- 
ment of that course, 
where an antagonist was 
about in ignorance to thwart it, or a friend was about to 
commit some error which would run counter to it—these 
surely are necessary in the management of controversial 
business.”’ 

Whether such an announcement as here outlined was in- 
tended to be made at St. Petersburg by France or by Great 
Britain, or by both, I have no means of knowing. Earl 
Loreburn, on Page 177 of his book, expresses the view that 
the Russian Alliance gave France the right to require that 
Russia should not precipitate war by mobilizing, and 
that if Russia had not mobilized the settlement which just 
missed fire would have been completed. The settlement 
here alluded to could only have been meant to be the settle- 
ment of the Austro-Russian conflict, as Austria was con- 
sidered to have been willing to enter into direct negotiations 
with St. Petersburg. He further mentions that M. Jaurés 
had been urging his government to notify Russia that if she 
mobilized without the consent of France, France would not 
support her in arms, such a demand being perfectly legiti- 
mate, like the demand ultimately made by Germany that 
Austria must not precipitate war by unreasonable conduct. 
The question, however, is whether the French Government 
of the day might not have been precluded from bringing 
forward such a demand by the secret convention concluded 
between the French and Russian General Staffs in 1892, 
and approved by their predecessors in office. The text of 
Article II of the convention, as published in 1918 in the 
French Yellow Book, entitled L’Alliance Franco-Russe, on 
Page 92, reads as follows: 

“In the event of the forces of the Triple Alliance, or of 
one of the Powers composing it, being mobilized” 
quently apparently amended to read: “In case of the 
Triple Alliance or one of the Powers composing it setting 
the general mobilization of its forces into operation,” 
Page 99 ibidem—‘“ France and Russia, at the first news of 
the event and without any preliminary agreement being 
necessary, shall mobilize immediately and simultaneously 
the whole of their forces and move them as nearly as 
possible to their frontiers.” 

The meaning of this article would, indeed, imply an 
affirmative answer to the above question as far as the 
formal presentation of such a demand would have been 
concerned. This, nevertheless, would not have stood in the 
way of a friendly exchange of views on the same lines, 
which in circumstances of such gravity would have been 
but natural between allies threatened by a common danger 
and anxious to agree upon the best means to avoid it. 
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Another question then presents itself— 
whether it would have been possible for Great 
Britain to say to the French Government at 
the outset, as Earl Loreburn suggests: ‘“‘ You 
expect us to help you, but this is no quarrel of 
yours; you are being brought into it because 
of your treaty with Russia. If you like to 
give Russia a free hand, well and good, but 
in that event we will not give Russia a free 
hand to control our policy as well; and unless 
you can restrain Russia from mobilizing till 
we agree that the necessity for doing so is 
come, we will not join you in arms. We do not 
intend to be embroiled by your ally, to whom 
we are under no sort of obligation.” 

The answer to this question would seem to 
depend on the nature of the understanding 
arrived at between British and French experts 





as a result of the military and naval conver- 





sations which had been authorized to be 
held, apparently in 1906 or 1907, “to prepare 
for the contingency of a joint war against 
Germany,” as appears from Sir E. Grey’s 
speech of August 3, 1914, and, consequently, 
on the extent to which the British Govern- 
ment considered itself as morally committed 
by the result of these conversations. 

Be that as it may, two things stand out in 
bold relief as a lesson to be deduced from the 
condition of things which led up to and deter- 








mined the outbreak of the World War; they 
are: The extreme danger to peace and to the 
welfare of nations lurking in secret alliances, 
conventions, understandings between rulers, pledging the 
lives, the fortunes and the honor of their peoples without 
their knowledge and consent; and the no less formidable 
danger of the ultimate decision of the question of peace or 
war being left to the military element—that is to say, to 
the element least qualified to deal with problems of such 
moment in a spirit of true statesmanship, because its 
training is necessarily directed, not toward the study of 
the means of insuring peace but toward plans for the 
better preparation and conduct of prospective wars. 

It was, however, this latter contingency that resulted 
from the course of events. Here again I cannot help quot- 
ing from Earl Loreburn’s book— Pages 152 and 153: ‘‘An- 
other source of infinite danger now began to emerge—the 
progress of military preparations. In the condition of 
universal distrust which had come over Europe, what men 
most feared was being caught unprepared and destroyed 
before they could defend themselves. . . . Till tension is 
removed nothing can be more certain than that the States 
which are in danger of attack will begin to get ready. This 
is precisely what happened. How, when, where, to what 
extent is obscure. But when the progress has once 
been commenced, 
it goes forward 
progressively 
faster each day. 
Those are wise 
men who hasten 
their action and 
make light of 
forms, so as to 
agree on terms 
before the panic 
comes and the 
fate of nations 
passes into the 
hands of military 
men.” 

These few sen- 
tences depict ex- 
actly the situation 
as it presented 
itself during the 
last week preced- 
ing the outbreak 
of the war. To 
complete the pic- 
ture drawn by 
Earl Loreburn I 
may quote from 








another page of 
his book the fol- 
lowing words: 
“Not a single 
one of the men 
who had real 
power was wise 
enough andstrong 
enough to arrest 
the military de- 
mon that was 
about to bring 
upon us all the 
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history. And after this war had commenced, though very 
many of them from motives either of fear or of‘ humanity 
desired to see it ended, they had so committe themselves 
to one another or were so distrustful of each other's private 
intentions that they could net close the conflict for the 
origin of which they had been themselves responsible. 
Meanwhile the guiltless peoples were destroyed.” 

That was the world’s tragedy! 

When day broke on that fateful July 30, 1914, the situa- 
tion was as follows: The original two conflicts—that be- 
tween Austria and Serbia and its sequel, the conflict 
between Austria and Russia—were susceptible of peaceful 
settlement, Austria having at the last moment shown a 
willingness to enter into direct negotiations with St. Peters- 
burg. The adjustment of both these conflicts, once Austria 
was ready to desist from her arrogant attitude, would have 
demanded but little time, and the awful catastrophe, of 
which, indeed, all nations stood in fear and awe, would 
have been averted, because there would then no longer 
have existed any cause whatever for a conflict between 
tussia and Germany. This happy result might have been 
achieved by the joint efforts of the diplomacy of all the 





Powers, not excluding even that of Germany, 
at the last moment thoroughly roused by the 
overwhelming fear of the imminence of an 
unparalleled world catastrophe, had not the 
question of mobilizations suddenly assumed 
an acute character and, by placing Russia 
and Germany face to face in a threatening at- 
titude, removed the conflict from the domain 
of statesmanship to that of exclusively military 
and strategic considerations where on both 
sides the influence of the General Staffs was 
supreme. 

In either country, however, a mobilization 
could be ordered only by a decree signed by 
the Sovereign himself, and the ultimate de- 
cision of the question of peace or war was 
therefore left in the hands of the two Emperors 

That they were both fully aware that 
mobilization meant war and that in deciding 
for war they were risking their thrones, their 
dynasties and the fate of their empires can 
hardly be doubted, as well as that, had they 
been free agents, their decision would have 
been in favor of peace. But though invested 
with supreme power they were not free 
agents; they were both subject to the pressure 
of the sinister influence behind them, which 
they were both too weak to resist. The Ein- 
peror Nicholas almost said as much in a tele- 
gram to the Emperor Wiiliam dated July 
twenty-ninth, at one P.M., in which occurs this 
pathetic admission— The Times Documentary 
History of the War,Volume II, Page 159: “1 
fear that very soon I shall be forced to take measures 
which will lead to war.” That same night at eleven P. M. 
he signed the ukase ordering the mobilization of four mili- 
tary circumscriptions—that is tosay, a partial mobilization, 
which was announced to be merely a counter move to 
Austria’s mobilization. 

This measure might not necessarily have led to war with 
Germany if not followed by a general mobilization, for 
which, as in every other country as well, some secret 
preparations had presumably been under way for some 
time since the situation had obviously become critical in 
the extreme. It became therefore of supreme importance 
to prevent such general mobilization to be decided upon 
With this object in view the Prime Minister, Goremykin, 
had gone to Peterhof on the morning of the thirtieth of 
July and returned with the Emperor's assurance that no 
general mobilization would be ordered 

On the same day at one-twenty Pp. M. the Emperor sent 
to the Emperor William, in reply to the latter's telegram 
announcing his readiness to mediate between Russia.and 
Austria, the following message —The Times Documentary 
History of the War, Volume I1, Page 161: ‘‘ Peterhof, July 
30th, 1:20 P.M. I 
thank you from 
my heart for your 
quick reply. Lam 
sending to-night 
Tatistcheff with 
instructions. The 
military measures 
now taking form 
were decided 
upon five days 
ago and for the 
reason of defense 





against the prepa- 
rations of Austria. 
| hope with all my 
heart that these 
measures will not 
influence in any 
manner your posi- 
tion as mediator, 
which I appraise 
very highly. We 
need your strong 
pressure upon 
Austria so that 
an understanding 
can be arrived at 
withus. (Signed 
Nicholas.” 
General Tatis 

tcheff, military 
representative of 
the Emperor at 
tached to the per 





son of Emperor 
William, who 
happened to be on 
leave at St 
Peter burg, was 
sent for later in 
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N ONE of his discou: ses upon the art 
of narrative, whether of fiction or fact, 


my dear father remarks on the difficul 
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ties obtaining to narration in the first sLevys Tae tas Br JAMES mM. 
person. “For it invariably happens,” he 
ays, ‘that some portion of those events to which the nar- a number of notes about the picture, the painter of it, the 


rator is party, or which directly affects his subsequent 
tions, will be enacted while he is absent, but which must 
ribed by him in order that the sequence 


re 
nevertheless be des« 
of the tale be fully comprehended by the reader. Neverthe- 
leas, the events so recorded must perforce be obtained at 
econdhand and suffer to a certain degree in their quality 


of convincingne reason of their losing direct contact 


with the author; and however credible the witness from 
whom the facts are obtained, they must naturally take a 
certain color from bis own personality, and hence a de- 
plorable lack of continuity occurs, which greatly weakens 
the credibility of the tale.” 

Very interesting, too, and eminently correct, though I 
confess that the paragraph, while perfectly familiar to me 
because of my diligent study of my dear father’s writings, 
was never so clear to me as when I came upon a practical 


application of it in my own experience; a thought which 
has very likely occurred to more than one person who has 
had some sudden occasion to perceive the fundamental 
truth of a familiar copy-book maxim, such as “ Honesty is 
the best policy,” if you understand me. But I digress—or 
rather, what I mean is this: That while I undertook the 
writing of this chronicle in order to refute a false impression 
which the newspapers had created 
regarding the name of Talbot, and 
also to retrieve the fair and unsul 

lied name of the Peggs, I find to my 
dismay that as I reach the crux of 
the whole matter, I was not actu 

ally present at some of the most 
important events with which my 
narrative has to deal, and that I 
must perforce rely on Peaches’ ac 

count of it. That she was fairly 
accurate in her statement I feel 
reasonably certain; but I must 
confeas to some chagrin at missing 
the best part of the story. It seems 
to have been my fortune through 
life to take an active part merely 
through inadvertence, 

And yet I scarcely perceive how 
I could very well have been there 
when it happened. Two element 
intervened to prevent it—-an over 
whelming desire for the sleep of 
which I had been deprived for the 
best part of two nights, and the 
natural desire on Peaches’ part 
that she have privacy for what she 
was about to do. Which, of course, 
did not develop until after the de 
parture of the police inspector and 
his henchmen. 

In the first place, of course, we 
were simply dumfounded at finding 
the Madonna of the Lamp in its 
proper place. How it had got there 
and by whom it was returned was 
an overwhelming mystery. No 
less astonishing was the question 
as to whe_e it had been during its 
absence. I am quite sure that the 
policemen felt that a hoax of some 
kind had been perpetrated, and , 
they were not to blame for experi 
encing a very considerable annoy 
ance at being pulled out of bed or 
out of office or some such thing, 
and motoring all that long way for 
nothing. They were distinctly an 
noyed. That is, all except the little 
one without a uniform, who it later 
developed was not a detective at 
all. Indeed at the time we should 
have realized that he was alto- 
gether too clever for a detective. 
He was, in point of fact, a news- 
paperreporter. Andit was through 
his efforts that we were subjected 
to all the mortification of so much 
publicity, 

Well, at any rate, he was the 
only person who did not seem to 
think he had been disturbed for 
nothing. On the contrary, he made 


name and status of every person present, with a fiendish 
correctness; no detail of possible interest to the public 
eluded him. And no wonder his printed version was so 
completely correct, as, under the impression that he was 
an officer of the law, I myself supplied the information. 

It was almost another hour before the excitement died 
down, the three men took their departure, and the servants 
were packed off to bed. 

I regret that it is here necessary to chronicle that Mr. 
Markheim had taken rather too many cocktails; but such 
is the painful fact. His wealth having made a large cellar 
possible, he was inclined to prodigality in this direction, 
and each of the series of nervous shocks which he ex- 
perienced served as an excuse for another drink. And 
when the last servant, including Wilkes, had gone up- 
stairs, he was, I must admit it, quite elevated by the 
alcoholic stimulants in which he had indulged upon his own 
prescription. In rather simpler language, Mr. Pegg crudely 
referred to his prospective son-in-law as having “a con- 
siderable snoot full.” An unscientific but descriptive 
statement. 

“Well—I am going to hit the old alfalfa!” Pinto an- 
nounced. “Time for everybody to turn in!” 

* 





With a Guilty Start I Turned About, and There, of All People on Earth, Was Richard 
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“I’m going to sit on this sofa all night !”’ 
announced Sebastian with alcoholic deter- 
mination. “‘They might come back!”’ 

“Oh, might they!” said Mr. Pegg. 
“Well, I don’t care to see the beauties. I 
have an idea that they will let the oil painting alone for 
quite a season now. Good night.” 

“Come, Peaches,”’ I said stiffly, for Sebastian was not a 
sight to inspire much liking or approval. ‘“‘Come on to 
bed, that’s a good girl.” 

There was a,curious gleam in that young woman’s 
golden eyes, however, and her mouth had a set look about 
it which I had never seen there before except upon one 
occasion; and that was out on the ranch when one of the 
Japanese foremen was insolent to her. He went away like 
a whipped dog, I recall, and afterward proved himself the 
best man we had. To do this with a Jap is an achieve- 
ment, I assure you. And all she had done was to speak to 
him. She was no shrew, but she had a sharp way of pre- 
senting an unpleasant truth. I glanced at the recumbent 
Markheim in pity, even before she answered me. 

“T have something to say to Mark,” she replied quietly. 
“T will come up later. Don’t wait up for me.” 

Well, what could a chaperon do under these conditions 
except comply? Besides, I have not the vitality of extreme 
youth, and sleep was on the very verge of overwhelming 
me. Besides which, Mr. Pegg flashed a glance at me 
which reénforced his daughter’s request; and so saying 
good night to the engaged pair we left them and climbed 
the stairs in company. In another 
hour it would be dawn and the 
house was very ghostly. It was 
immensely comforting to have dear 
Mr. Pegg accompany me to my 
door, though once there he sprang 
a rather disconcerting surprise. 

“Say—do you know what book 
that was Peaches came down to 
get?” he asked with twinkling eyes 
as he opened my door for me. 
“Rather curious reading for a 
young girl. I don’t want hertastes 
to get perverted.” 

“What—what book was it?” I 
inquired, disturbed. 

“You ought to look after what 
she reads more carefully,”’ said her 
father with some severity. “It 
was Cimball’s Commercial Arith- 
metic. Good night, Miss Free!”’ 

And with that he was gone, leav- 
ing me to digest his statement as 
best I could. However, the signifi- 
cance of the remark was soon 
obliterated by a heavy slumber 
which lasted until I was roused 
by Peaches, who brought me an 
eleven-o’clock breakfast and the 
astonishing story of what occurred 
after I had retired. I will not 
attempt to tell it in her own lan- 
guage, for she was incurably given 
to the use of slang, but will en- 
deavor to present in their proper 
sequence the events as they oc- 
curred. 

As soon as Peaches was left alone 
with her fiancé the disgust and re- 
pulsion which had been rapidly 
mounting in her breast all evening 
reached its apex in expression. 
True, Sebastian Markheim was no 
different from what he had been 
right along—a little less attractive, 
rather more grotesquely disordered 
and a little more drunken, perhaps, 
but Markheim just the same 
slightly accented, that was all. 
But the small exaggerations were 
enough to drive her wild. Coming 
to light as they did at a moment 
when she was at the highest pos- 
sible tension, when for forty-eight 
hours she had been living with the 
animate ghost of her old and far 
deeper love, the spectacle of this 
disorganized little millionaire with 
his ungroomed head, his prepos- 
terous purple satin wrapper, his 
stupid drunkenness and his ineffec- 
tive querulousness about his pic- 
ture was too much for her. The very 
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thought of marrying him became more than the mere 
mpossibility which it had been from the moment when 
her memories of Sandro had been quickened into new life. 
This marriage, now only a few weeks distant, beeame an 
actual horror. She felt unable to face the thought of it 
another hour. And so, despite his condition, she set about 
making a clean break. 

“*Mark,” said she in a low strained voice, towering over 
him as he sat in a crumpled heap upon the big sofa before 
the fireplace, ‘‘ Mark—I 
am not going to marry 
you.” 

‘“‘Eh? What’s that, 
what’s that?” said he. 

“T said that it’s all off!” 
Peaches affirmed. ‘‘] 
couldn’t marry you 
on a bet. I’m awfully 
sorry of course. Will you 
forgive me?” 

“Forgive you!” he said, 
getting to his feet and 

eizing her by the hand. 
“* Here—sit down a minute 

you can’t do that, you 
know—sit down and let’s 
talk this over!” 

She did not want to do 
so, but his grip upon her 
arm was strong, and rather 
than cross him she com- 
plied. 

“You don’t understand 

I’m breaking it off,’’ she 
said firmly. 

‘“*But what have I 
done?” Sebastian asked. 
“Come on now—don’t be 
mad at me! Didn’t I pet 
you enough to-night? 
Come—give us a kiss and 
forget it!’ 

“T don’t want to kiss 
you!”’ said Peaches, draw- 
ing away from his advance. 
“Please, Mark! I’mtrying 
to tell you that I had the 
wrong dope—I never loved 
you enough to marry you, 
and to-night I got a gleam 
of light. I can’t go through 
with it.” 

“Not go through with 

it!’”? he replied sullenly. 
As the concept that she 
really meant what she said 
slowly penetrated to his 
befuddled brain a look of 
anger took the place of the 
maudlin’s affection which 
had been in his face a mo- 
ment before. “Not go 
through with it—but 
you—you promised. Why, 
the wedding invitations go 
out to-morrow—impos- 
sible not togo through with 
it!” 

“I’m sorry—but you 
heard me,” said she. “I 
don’t love you.” 

“But I love you!” he 
burst out. ‘“‘And as for 
love—you don’t know any- 
thing about it. What can 
a great big kid like you 
know about love? You'll 
love me when we are married! 
give us a kiss!”’ 

He made a lunge at her, which she managed to evade, 
moving over to the opposite end of the sofa. But quick as 
a cat Markheim was after her. He was just drunk enough 
to have lost his head, but not drunk enough to be clumsy. 
It was at this moment that Peaches began to be afraid 
of him, 

“No, no!”’ she cried, trying to get away from his pudgy 
hands. “I tell you I don’t love you—please! Let me 
alone. Mark, don’t make me afraid!”’ 

“Why should you be afraid?”’ he asked thickly. “You 
are going to marry me—do you hear? I’ve stood your 
offishness long enough. I’ve kept away from you whenever 
you said. I’ve been a fool! But you are mine, under- 
stand? Mine! You’ve promised. Everyone knows it, and 
by heaven I’ll take you when I see fit. Come here!” 

Peaches felt as if she were caught in the meshes of some 
horrid dream. With a sudden wrench she broke loose from 
him, darting round the end of the sofa. But with an amaz- 
ing agility Markheim vaulted the back and was after her, 


not 


Stop your nonsense and 


in hot pursuit made silent by the thickness of the heavy 
carpet, their panting breath the only noise in the big 
room. A single lamp was the only light, but it was enough 
to show her his face, purple, bestial—suggesting a chasm of 
horror. 


Swift as she was she could not escape him. He was at 


the door before her, barring her way, smiling terribly. 
Then at the French windows as quickly as she reached 
them, his hot moist hands upon hers, even as she seized 





Aimost Instantly She Encountered Another Pair of Eyes Set Deep in a White Face That Stared in at the Window 4 


the knob. Then back across the room again in fierce 
pursuit. He seemed to have gone quite mad, and become 
possessed with an uncanny swiftness and strength. Then 
Peaches stumbled across a chair, and in an instant his 
arms were about her, his hot breath upon her face. 

“Help!” she cried, struggling to release her hands, which 
he held behind her back. ‘Help! Sebastian—you beast- 
let me go, let me go!” 

And then the whirlwind happened. Some terrific force 
like a giant cloud of vengeance tore the satyr from her; 
and there was Sandro, his face white and fierce. With a 
single gesture he had thrown Markheim half across the 
room, and stood with squared fists waiting for the assault 
which came almost at once. 

“You, rotter!” sang out the newcomer. 
dirty hide out of here!”’ 

With a howl of rage and surprise Markheim picked him- 
self up and came at his manservant with purple face and 
popping eyes. 

“What the hell are you doing here?” 
“Leave the room!” 


“Take your 


he shouted, 


“Not until I’ve given you the thrashing of your life!” 
replied the valet. ‘Come and get your punishment if you 
won't clear out!” 

And Markheim came. With a roar he flew at the man, 
striking blindly, wildly, and uttering a volley of language 
which was in itself a shower of blows. How long they 
fought Peaches hardly knows. Crouched against the man- 
telshelf as if seeking the protection of the calmly smiling 
Virgin above, she watched the two men struggle to a 
finish. She was fascinated, 
terrified, and at the same 
time fiercely exalted. The 
end came abruptly, with 
Markheimsprawling on the 
floor, and Sandro slowly 
raising himself to a tower- 
ing figure of contemptu- 
ous victory above his 
employer. 

“*Getup!” hesaid, pant 
ing. “That will do for 
you, I expect. Get up!” 

Moaning, Sebastian 
obeyed. 

His face streaked 
with blood from a cut upon 
his forehead, his left eye 
swollen and rapidly 
turning as purple as the 
tattered remains of his 
dressing gown. 

“T’ll have the law on 
you for this!” he warned, 
fumbling for his handker 


was 


was 


chief. 
‘“‘Come here!’’ com- 
manded the servant in a 


voice of authority. 

“Help!” squeaked 
Markheim. 

But before he could utter 
another sound Wilkes had 
him by the collar and was 
dragging him to where 
Peaches still cowered 
against the wall. 

“None of that 
sense!’’ commanded 
Sandro. “If you yell I'll 
have to give you another 
drubbing. Now get down 
on your knees and ask her 
pardon!” 

For an instant Mark- 
heim attempted to disobey. 
But his captor raised his 
hand and as though at a 
signal Sebastian fell grovel- 
ing on the floor before 
Peaches, bubbling repent- 
ance—a loathsomely ser- 
vile thing from which she 
shrank. 

“Oh, take him away!” 
she begged. “‘I hate him 


non 


so! Take him away!” 
“You hear what she 
says!” said her rescuer 


grimly. “Go now! Make 
haste or I will throw you 
out!” 

With some diffitulty 
Markheim got 
feet and made for the door. 

“The police!" he said 

will have the police ; 

Oh, my face—my face!” 

He had found his handkerchief now, and staggered out 
of the room, holding it to his wound and muttering 
imprecations. 

Slowly Peaches emerged from her torpor of fright and 
looked at the man who an hour earlier had been a servant. 
He was transformed. His shoulders squared, his eyes 
alive, his face flushed—he was her boy-lover again. There 
was no mistake. Now she knew him beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. If she had ever really questioned his identity, 
from this moment there was no room for uncertainty left. 
All the tightening of her heartstrings, long drawn taut by 
repression, relaxed. It was as if her whole being had 
suddenly been flooded with warm sunlight. 

“Sandro!” she said, going toward him with outstretched 
arms. “Sandro, my love, my love!” 

For one second she saw the unwitting, involuntary re- 
sponse in his eyes. Then he looked down, that she might 
not see, and drawing himself together he clicked his heels 
together and bowed. Though he trembled as he did so, his 
voice was controlled. 

‘Continued on Page 154) 
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ROSE DAWN 


By Stewart Edward White 


HE 


xT 


OWADAYS the arrival of hotel 
| \ guests means little or nothing to 
the residents of a resort town 
like Arguello. Then the societies of the 
town, the ranches and the hotels were 
intermingled. A journey to California was not to be lightly 
undertaken. It consumed a week. The country was still 
wild. At this period the buffalo herds had not yet been 
exterminated, the blanket Indian was a cgmmonplace, and 
such things as antelope, coyotes, lobo wolves, prairie dogs 
and burrowing owls found their way into every letter home. 
The Golden State was far separated from the rest of the 
world, not only by space and time but also by a zone of 
exotic experience. One felt oneself remote. The tourist 
never dreamed of undertaking the journey for less than an 
all-winter’s stay. And since the local travel also was apt 
to be difficult and uncomfortable, as compared with our 
modern extra-fare trains, it also followed that the tourist 
was quite likely to settle down in one place and stay there. 
Thus such a hotel as the Frémont had its regular inhabi- 
tants, with whom the townspeople became intimately 
acquainted, The latter attended the weekly dances and 
sat about the broad verandas. There was as yet no man’s 
club in the village, and the place of it was taken by the 
Frémont’s bar, where at one time or another could be met 
any of Arguello’s male citizens. The Spanish-Californian 
element was still strong. It was the custom of certain of 
the young men of that race to serenade with voice and 
guitar such of the visiting damsels as caught their eye, 
whether or not they happened to be personally acquainted 
with the damsels. It was an entirely respectful tribute with- 
out ulterior motive, a custom of the place. Many a maiden 
heart has overflowed with emotion and exaltation and high 
romance at the plaintive, liquid sounds rising to her rose- 
bowered window through the tepid, semitropical night, 
with the moon hung like a lantern above the sea and the 
mountains slumbering dark like inert beasts. 

“* Adiés, adibs, amores’’—and the thin, high trill of 
frogs, and the heavy scent of orange blossoms and honey- 
suckle lying in the 
dusk like a fog —it 
was perhaps as 
well that the sere- 
naders did take it 
all impersonally as 
a pretty custom, 
leaving the sur- 
charged damsels 
to write reams to 
utterly skeptical 
bosom friends in 
the East. 

in such an inti- 
mate community 
the hotel register 
was the most con- 
sulted volumein or 
out of the county 
library. It was 
mounted on a re- 
volving stand for 
easier reference. 

Patrick Boyd 
and his son Ken- 
neth received on 
arrival their full 
share of discus- 
sion. Not only 
were they an at- 
tractive couple 
personally — Boyd 
thick-set, blue- 
clad, jolly and vi- 
tal; Kenneth tall, 
good-looking, 
curly haired, 
laughing— but 
their name itself 
meant something 
to the rocking- 
chair conference of 
the powers, 

George Scott 
told them about it. 
Seott was a short, 
thick, apoplectic 
little man who had 
come to California 
to die of various 
plethoric com- 
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so. He had never done a stroke of work in his life, but he had 
belonged to all the best clubs; he had traveled not only in 
Europe but in the Far East as well; he knew all the great 
names in social, political, financial and military circles; 
and the latter days of his New York life had been dumpily 
but magnificently spent in the deep leather chairs of the 
Union League Club, gazing forth on the shifting Avenue. 
He thus possessed a wide knowledge and had acquired a 
biting tongue. Whether from liver or pose, he was not 
afraid to express his full opinion, uncoated with the sugar 
of tact or, indeed, of common charity. If he did not likea 
man he said so. He prided himself, however, in maintain- 
ing strictly the spectator’s standpoint, and in never taking 
sides. Add a faculty of making enthusiasms look ridicu- 
lous by a mere air of detached amusement. Naturally he 
was much sought after and deferred to. 

“ Patrick Boyd,” he told the other men oracularly when 
the name had been reported back from the hotel register, 
“made his money in street railways. He is a Mick—came 
frm Ireland in the steerage. Nevertheless, he is a real 
person. He is nobody’s fool naturally, and those who have 
tried it say he is a bad man to fight. As he has no women of 
his class to hold him back he has been well received—is a 
member of the club. I don’t need to tell Mr. Oberman 
what his standing is among men of wealth.” 

The millionaire brewer grunted. 

“ All I got to say,”’ he rumbled, “is that when Pat Boyd 
talks pizaniss you better pay attention.” 

The object of the discussion at this moment appeared in 
the wide doorway. His chest was thrown out and his jolly 
face was twinkling with the pleasure of the fresh morning. 
He looked slowly about him at the mountains, the gardens, 
the people on the veranda. As his eye fell on the group in 
the rocking-chairs he strolled forward. 
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“‘ How are you, Scott,” he greeted the 
little man. ‘‘ Surprised tosee you here— 
thought you were at the Riviera.” 

Boyd dropped easily into the group. 
They were all, except Scott, business 
men on long vacations; and they possessed all the vast 
leisure, boyish irresponsibility and dry humor of their spe- 
cies. Boyd found them immediately congenial, and pro- 
ceeded to fall in step with their daily routine. 

The latter was very simple. When their after-breakfast 
cigars were smoked out they mounted horses and rode. In 
that they did not differ from all the rest of mankind. But 
their rides were, from the standpoint of the youngsters, 
intolerably poky. Rarely, except for short distances and 
on the smooth roads or the beach, did they leave a walk. 
Nevertheless, first and last they covered a deal of country. 
And the amount of solemn chaffing and small practical 
joking that went on would have disgraced the sixth grade. 

Occasionally when the tide was low they rode along the 
sands, and occasionally they took an excursion across the 
oak-dotted acres of the ranchos. But they much preferred 
to clamber single file along the trails in the Sur. Then trails 
were not as they are now— graded, brushed and smoothed 
by forest services or chambers of commerce. They were 
really rough and precipitous. It took Boyd some time to 
become accustomed to riding on them. The park horses, 
he knew, would never have been able to keep their footing 
in the loose stones and on the big outcropping bowlders 
over which these animals clambered so blithely. These 
trails, too, stood disconcertingly on end, so that the horses 
had to scramble hard, with many humping heaves, to 
reach a foothold where they could breathe; or they bunched 
all their feet together and sat back to slide. It was most 
unhorselike. And Boyd for a long time rested his weight 
on the inside stirrup when the trail narrowed and the 
outside stirrup hung out over blue depths where the buz- 
zards soared below him. He leaned slightly inward and 
looked straight ahead and conversed rather disjointedly. 
It was not that he was actually afraid, but he certainly was 
nervous. Those 
gay old birds, his 
companions, knew 
perfectly, for they 
had been there 
themselves. 
Therefore they de- 
lighted at such 
times in trotting 
their horses, lean- 
ing forward to 
slap Boyd’sanimal 
on the haunches 
with their morales 
—the braided, 
whiplike ends of 
the reins. After a 
while Boyd came 
tounderstand that 
to these hill-bred 
horses such a 
terrain was as safe 
as a boulevard. 
Then he relaxed 
and enjoyed him- 
self. 

The trails 
started in the 
cafions with their 
shady oaks and 
sycamores, their 
parks of grass and 
flowers, their leap- 
ing, sparkling 
streams with 
bowlders and 
pools, waterfalls 
and fern banks; 
they climbed by 
lacets to a hog- 
back or tributary 
ridge, through 
overarching 
cascara and 
mountain lilac, 
and so proceeded 
to upper regions. 
The sun against 
the shale and the 
chaparral warmed 
to life many odors. 
White of cascara, 
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plaints but had 
postponed doing 


They Sat for Long Hours in a Rather Sentimental Haze 


blue of lilac 
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It Was When They Stopped on Some Outlying Spur and Looked Abroad on the Scenery That the Real Charm of the Country Gripped Them 


powdered whole mountain sides with bloom; the leaves 
of the mountain cherries glittered in the sun and the satin- 
red bark of manzanita glowed. The air was like crystal 
under the blue sky, and the single notes of the mountain 
quail rang clear as though the crystal had been struck. 
Cafion slopes fell away grandly. Great mathematical 
shadows defined the sharp ridges and the abrupt foldings 
of the hills. The sky was a steady, watchful blue. No 
wonder old boys—old, but always boys—turned light- 
hearted and played pranks that would have made their 
children or grandchildren ashamed, if they had known! 
F specially as George Scott, the amused cynic, never went 
riding. He spent his mornings at the beach watching the 
bathers, snubbing the forward and uttering caustic com- 
ment. 

But it was when they stopped on some outlying spur 
and looked abroad on the scenery that the real charm of the 
country gripped them. For over the panorama below them 
lay a misty peace, a suspended stillness as though a great 
spirit had sighed in his sleep and had for a contented 
moment held his breath, and the moment was as the Bib- 
lical thousand years. From above, the folds of the lesser 
hills were soft and rounded, and on them showed the dark 
spots of the trees. The yellow beach with its unchanging 
border of purest white extended for miles, and the blue sea 
rose up from the depths below them until it met the hori- 
zon at the level of the eye. This gave it the curious effect 
of being the opposite wall of a cafion in the bottom of which 
lay Arguello and the farms and ranchos and the shore. A 
yellow haze mellowed it. From incredible distances and 
with incredible clarity rose single sounds—the stroke of a 
bell, the lowing of cattle. The pungent aroma of sage- 
brush—old man—hung in the air. 

The old boys used to stop and look on all this with great 
inner appreciation, but with outward indifference. At 
length Boyd himself broke out. 

“Where on the globe,” he cried, “ will you find anything 
even approaching this? The climate is perfect; the people 
look at the way that country lies! There’s not another 
place in the world where you can ride a horse in high moun- 
tains and come home on a beach two hundred feet wide 
and do it all in one afternoon! There’s not another place 
like it in California! Why, look at the size of that valley 
and consider how many people, wealthy people, will flock 
in here when a few of them get to know it as we know it! 


There won't be room for them! Why, the fellow who owns 
real estate ga 

They crowded their horses round him, whooping with 
amusement, slapping him on the back, while even the staid 
old horse fidgeted. 

“He’s got it!” they cried. “It’s bit him! The old cuss 
has a bad case. He'll come back!” 

Boyd stood their banter with a grin that was at first a 
little shamefaced, but soon became triumphant. His was 
not a nature to take it lying down. 

“Yes, I’ve got it, you poor nincompoops, and I’m bit. 
But I’m not coming back. Why? Because I won't have 
to. I’m going to stay. Just soak that up, will you? You 
got to go back and attend to your busineg. I don't have 
to unless I want to, and I don’t want to. While you are 
sweating away in those pleasant Eastern summers, or 
thawing the icicles out of the whiskers of hope before you 
can get away next winter, you just think of me right up 
here, or right down there picking oranges and flowers and 
filling my system up with this good air!" 

“You don’t mean that, do you, Boyd?” inquired Saxon, 
the shoe man. 

“Of course I mean it.” 

“How about your business?’ 

“To hell with my business! It don’t need me any more, 
and I don’t need it.” 

“TI don’t know,” rejoined Saxon doubtfully. He, with 
the rest, was sobered down from vacation irresponsibility 
by Boyd’s decision to do what each had secretly played 
with as a fascinating but impractical possibility. ‘‘ How 
about yourself? You'll get sick of this as a steady diet.” 

“I'll get me a place,” said Boyd stoutly. “I'll buy mea 
ranch over the mountains. There’s a big future in this 
place. It’s asleep now, sure thing. But it can be waked 
up. It ought to be waked up. Judging from what I’ve 
seen, that would keep a man busy for a while. Oh, I won't 
take root, if that’s what you mean. You fellows are as 
blind as bats. All you see is a sleepy little backwater town 
that you have a good time in. It’s got a great future.” 

“So confounded future that you won't live to see it 
except of course that more and more tourists will come in. 
You aren’t going into the resort business, are you, Boyd?” 
observed someone else. 

“T may. Don’t know yet. But you can stick a railroad 
up the coast and bore a tunnel in through these mountains 


here for water so you can irrigate the way they’ve begun 
to do at San Bernardino, and cut up these big ranches into 
farms, with water on them, and a 

But his companions burst out laughing. 

“You're in the traction business,’’ Saxon suggested. 
“How about it? After you get all these mountains knocked 
down and kicked out of the way for your railroad, how 
about a new mule for the street-car system?” 

“IT may take hold of that too,” rejoined Boyd after the 
renewal of laughter. 

He had not before seriously considered abandoning the 
East, but suddenly he could see no reason against it. Since 
his last merger he had practically retired from active man- 
agement of the concerns that brought him his enormous 
income. He had no other family ties than those that bound 
him to his son, Kenneth. To a man of his temperament 
new friends quickly replaced the old. The vision, genuine 
though narrowly commercial, that had made him what he 
was pierced the veils of apathy behind which Arguelio 
slumbered to a sense of the rose dawn of a modern day 
Now suddenly, there on top of the mountain, he came toa 
decision. 

After lunch most of the old boys took naps as part of 
the complete rest they had come out here for. About three 
or half past they came to life and assembled in the room 
back of the bar, where they played hilarious poker until 
dinner time. Boyd did not need a nap, so he usually occu- 
pied the time before the poker game began in a stroll down 
the long main street. 

He was of a gregarious nature and utterly democratic, 
and thus he became genially acquainted with about every- 
body who did business on Main Street, from Chipo, the 
bootblack, to Oliver Mills, the banker. At first he pursued 
these various acquaintances idly, and for the amusement 
and companionship they afforded him. But once he had 
decided to settle down in the place he began very keenly 
to direct his efforts. Jim Paige in his harness shop was 
a mine of information, and loved to gossip in his slow, 
drawling fashion. Boyd immensely enjoyed his humor, 
and at the same time gained a pretty comprehensive bird’s- 
eye view of the valley’s history and present status. Of 
county politics he learned from Dan Mitchell, the shirt- 
sleeved, tobacco-chewing, fat, sleepy-eyed, cynical editor 
of the Weekly Trumpet. He even added Chinatown to 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Our Next Cabinet 


ENATOR HARDING'S significant declaration that if 
lees he will regard the Vice President as his chief 
partner, invite him to participate in cabinet meetings and 
take counsel with him on affairs of state, is strong evidence 
that the Republican candidate is not a believer in one-man 
administrations. It also indicates a wholesome desire to 
break away from the ancient presidential habit of thinking 
of the Vice President as a constitutional but sinister in- 
heritor of a dead man’s shoes, a political poor relation 
whose sole claim to potential importance rests upon the 
chance that he may become the remainderman of the 
Administration. 

Senator Harding's apparent determination to do every- 
thing in his power to elevate the dignity of the Vice Presi- 
dency is no small earnest of his good sense, good will and 
breadth of mind. The most remarkable thing about his 
idea is that it was not formulated, enunciated and adopted 
generations ago. 

Every straightforward, clean-cut declaration of intention 
by Presidential candidates, such as Senator Harding has 
lately made, will be heartily welcomed by the great mass of 
voters and especially by men of independent thought who 
have not sworn allegiance to the banner of either political 
party. 

It is generally conceded that certain naturalists have 
been able to reconstruct prehistoric beasts from the data 
afforded by a single fossil bone; but it is far easier to give 
credence to this feat of science than it is to believe that the 
average voter can forecast the executive capacity and 
probable performance of Presidential candidates by con- 
ning old files of the Congressional Record or making ex- 
cavations among the musty archives of local politics. The 
fact is that our basic knowledge of the two leading candi- 
dates is usually far less complete and definite than it 
ought to"be. Candidates know this as well as those whose 
votes they ask and it is their bounden patriotic duty to 
open their minds as widely as possible to the critical 
scrutiny of the whole electorate. 

Electing a President, always a serioue business, has not, 
since Mr. Lincoln's day, been so grave a maiter as it is 
this year. For better or worse we shall choose a Chief 
Executive for four intensely critical years, for a term 
during which the opportunities for making mistakes, for 
doing the wrong thing, for blundering irretrievably, will 
be almost limitless. It behooves us therefore to know a 
great deal about the man for whom we intend to vote. 
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No one can tell us more about him than the candidate him- 
self, if only he has the grit, the inborn patriotism and the 
greatness of heart to do so. 

He can help us to come to a knowledge of him by telling 
us in precise and specific terms what he will do if we elect 
him. Star-spangled platitudes and high-sounding gen- 
eralities are cheap and plentiful in every political market 
place; and they are worth rather less than what they cost, 
which is nothing at all. Definite, unequivocal pledges 
bearing upon clearly drawn issues are the only promises 
that are worth the telegraph tolls involved in disseminating 
them among the people. The more such pledges are given, 
the more intelligently it will be possible to vote; and back- 
wardness in making certain basic, flat-footed declarations 
can be construed only as evidence of a wish to keep voters 
in the dark and to withhold from them a full knowledge 
of the candidates’ views and intentions. 

An opportunity of the most impressive significance is 
open to both Presidential candidates if only they have eyes 
to see it and courage to grasp it. Let both candidates im- 
mediately make public a provisional list of the cabinet 
officers they will name if elected. The publication of these 
tentative slates would have the instantaneous effect of 
giving the country a far deeper knowledge of its candidates 
than it now possesses or than it could extract from the 
most elaborate collection of public speeches. The old 
adage that a man is known by the company he keeps is 
just as sound in politics as it is in private life. Two pro- 
visional cabinet lists, carefully digested and compared 
with each other, would prove wondrously instructive. 

Senator Harding has already declared that if elected he 
will put into his cabinet some of the ablest men in the 
country. So far, so good; but whom does Senator Harding 
consider the ablest men in the country? Whom does Gov- 
ernor Cox regard as the outstanding figures in public life? 
Let them tell the voters now, for presumably the gentlemen 
that either would name six months hence are not materially 
less wise and less able to-day than they will be next March, 
Let their names be given out at once and let the candidates 
be known by the official company they hope to keep. 

It is scarcely too much to say that either candidate, 
armed with a sharp lead pencil, could jot down on the 
back of his own visiting card a more useful body of data 
bearing upon the advisability of making him President 
than could be derived by reading everything that has yet 
been printed about him. 

It will be urged, and with truth, that there is no precedent 
for the procedure here proposed; but every man who is 
old enough to vote is old enough to know that we are living 
in an era that has seen ancient landmarks overthrown, an 
age in which the precedents of old time have lost much of 
their authority, a day in which new precedents must be 
created to cope with new and threatening conditions. 

The «andidate who first named his provisional cabinet 
would almost gertainly, by sheer weight of public opinion, 
force the hand of his opponent. With the two slates to 
compare, the voter would have something solid and tan- 
gible to go on. If only one candidate took the country into 
his confidence, his very boldness in giving such hostages 
to the electorate would breed a respect and admiration 
that would surely outweigh any lesser disadvantage such 
a course might entail. 


Our Two-Party System 


LITTLE while ago five countries in Central Europe 
A were without cabinets—Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and Hungary. The cause was everywhere 
the same. In Europe cabinets are responsible to the legis- 
lative bodies; here to the executive. Whenever the 
cabinet of a European government fails to secure a vote of 
confidence or is unable to pass a bill upon which minis- 
terial policy has been staked it must retire, and the execu- 
tive intrusts someone with the task of forming a new 
cabinet that has the confidence of the legislative body. 

With us a cabinet remains for four years. This is a 
good thing; sometimes it is the best thing about a cabinet. 
The European system would not be so bad if it were not 
for multiplicity of parties. All cabinets in Europe are essen- 
tially coalition cabinets. Several political parties unite on 
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policies upon which they are for the time being agreed, 
and form a cabinet. Every such coalition represents a 
compromise of policies or men or both. Where the parties 
are very heterogeneous, political dexterity undeveloped, 
issues critical or governmental morality low, cabinets fall 
on slight provocation and changes are of frequent occur- 
rence. In a country of stable institutions like the United 
Kingdom, a master of political adroitness like Lloyd George 
is able to maintain a coalition majority for a long time. 
In the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes change 
in cabinets occurs every few weeks. The basal weakness 
lies in the block system of political parties. 

The lines of cleavage into the numerous political parties 
are national—or racial—geographical, economic, religious 
and occupational. There are seven political parties in 
Germany. In an election in Holland a year or two ago 
seventeen parties appeared upon the ballot. In Germany 
are three socialistic parties, a Bavarian democratic party, 
a Catholic, an agrarian and an industrial party. In 
Czechoslovakia both the Czechs and the Germans have 
socialist, conservative and agrarian parties; the Slovakians 
have now an anti-Czech party. 

Upon no two problems facing legislation will the differ- 
ent blocks be able to line up in the same way. On one 
question A, B and D will combine against C, E and F. 
On another question A, C and F will combine against 
B, Dand E. A majority on one question becomes a minor- 
ity on another. During the past year the governments of 
Europe have literally spent more time in hunting cabinets 
than in using them. Indecision and postponement of legis- 
lation, political trading and subordination of legislative 
programs to party exigencies are the inevitable results of 
the system. The total result is palsy of legislation. 

We have enough confusion and procrastination with 
two parties in Congress playing politics side by side while 
doing business. The conditions would be infinitely worse 
if we had more. We may find it difficult to secure the 
reforms we advocate within the existent parties. Inci- 
dentally remarked, our failures to secure the reforms we 
need are due more to lack of study of the problems than to 
anything else. If we had many political parties we should 
secure neither reforms nor current legislation. 


Teaching Teacher 


HE statement that our public-school teaching leaves 
much to be desired carries with it no covert sneer or 

ill-natured innuendo. The patient, uncomplaining fidelity 
of teachers is proverbial; and we suppose there is no class 
of public servants characterized by higher enthusiasm or 
loftier ideals. It has lamentably often happened, however, 
that young men and women who had it in them to become 
teachers of the highest rank have been dwarfed and 
stunted by the injudicious or notional guidance of their of- 
ficial pastors and masters. Countless teaching careers have 
been cramped and atrophied by required courses in sum- 
mer schools and so-called teachers’ institutes. Much pre- 
cious time has been devoted to pedagogy that might have 
been far more profitably expended upon basic studies. 

Pedagogy is nothing more or less than the art of teaching. 
The technic of imparting instruction is obviously useful io 
teachers of youth; but the indispensable prerequisite is 
a sound and broad knowledge of the subject to be taught. 
A man may possess a thorough mastery of mathematics, 
for example, and not be a gifted teacher, but in the long 
run he will get better results than the most accomplished 
student of pedagogy whose knowledge of fundamentals is 
vague and hazy and who has not greatly overpassed the 
goal to which he is expected to lead his pupils. The former 
may not know how to sugarcoat the Binomial Theorem; 
but his instruction will be more useful than that of the 
latter, who is strong on the coating but weak on the filling. 
Educational fads, untried theories and novelties whose 
newness is their sole recommendation have often been 
forced upon young teachers by those in authority. 

Common sense, sound judgment and well-proved meth- 
ods are just as essential in teaching teachers as in educating 
boys and girls. The teachers themselves will be the first to 
hail with honest pleasure whatever new and well-considered 
steps may be taken for their professional advancement. 
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Mrs. Cora Wells . 


Wes Says He Thought Rapidty for a Moment, and Conctuded to Hit 
Marsh a Wallop on the Jaw 


ORD got round 

Tuesday night that 

Matt Harris and Martha Holmes are to be mar- 

ried this fall, and early Wednesday morning Mrs. Cora 

Wells, who has the burden of the Disciples’ church on her 
shoulders, called on Martha's mother. 

“Neither Matt 

Mrs. Wells said, “‘and as it doesn’t make any difference to 


nor Martha belongs to any church,” 


them, I'd like to get your promise of the ceremony for our 


” 


preacher. 


Professor Hadley 


HE Georgia minstrels were in town last Saturday, and 
Ts the afternoon the band of six men gave a parade. 
Reaching the most prominent corner, Professor Hadley, 
the leader, formed his players in a circle, gave his cornet 
to a boy to hold, and directed while five men played the 
big piece country people 


overture to Tannhiuser, a 


seldom hear. 


Cap Morton 


LD CAP MORTON has been telling war stories every 
QO day for more than fifty years, and one was pretty 
good. Cap made the march to the sea with Sherman, and 
says that one day they passed through a little town in 
Georgia. The streets were full of soldiers carrying loaded 
muskets and horses pulling cannon. As Cap Morton’s 
regiment passed a little house a little dog barked savagely 
at the soldiers. 

The little dog’s owner finally appeared in a great state 
of excitement, as she believed the little animal was danger- 
Trip! 


ous, and said, ‘ Trip! You bad dog, don't bite 
the army!” 

War is a grim business, but Cap Morton says many of 
the warriors smiled over the incident. He has heard that 
the story found its way along the line to General Sherman 


himself, and that it amused him. 


Henry Harris 


ENRY HARRIS’ Joe, was fussing to his 


Just then 


boy, 


mother the other day for a shotgun. 
his father came in. 


By E. W. HOWE 
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‘Henry,’ 


the mother 
said, ‘what 


do you sup- 
this 


-* wretched boy 


pose 


now? 


wants 


He 


shotgun !”’ 


wants a 


Both looked at little Joe in amazement a 


while, and the mother said with a show of great vir 


parents 


tue, “I have never wanted a shotgun in my life!” And 
Henry also looked as though he could not understand 
the depravity of the male nature, though he owns a rifle, 
a shotgun and two pistols. 


Annie Moore 
TPVHOUGH 


wears her dresses cut 


old, Annie’ Moore 
the that 


They complained to 


only seventeen years 


so low in neck her 
father and brothers are distressed. 
Annie and her mother without result, so they invented a 
plan to reform her. Once when Annie was 
wearing one of the offending dresses her father 
and the boys removed their coats and vests 
and, turning in their shirts, displayed a good 
deal of their necks and chests. This happened 
when there was company at the house, and 
when the father and two boys appeared at 
the table in their strange attire they were 
asked for an explanation. 

“Annie thinks this is a good way,” they 
replied, ‘‘and we thought we would try it.” 

Annie flew to her room and cried, but 
she removed the offending dress, and has 


not worn one like it since. 


Tobe Todd 
{rye TODD went to the restaurant 


for dinner last Saturday, and wiped 
his knife on the tablecloth. 
“Do you do that at home?” the wait- 
ress asked icily. 
“No,” Tobe 
necessary.” 
It is admitted that Mrs. Todd is one of the 
town, 


replied, “at home it isn’t 


neatest housekeepers in but there is 
so much of a rush at the restaurant on Satur- 


days that everything can’t be just right. 
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Jake Horton 


AKE HORTON says that when his wife goes to the 
P ae ch and he hears her say “How perfectly 
lovely!" he knows he is not in the news. 

But if “Isn't it 


shame!"’ Jake says he knows the news relates to him. 


she says dreadful? It’s a perfect 


Aunt Hannah 


UNT HANNAH, an old colored woman, has lived in 
On Mondays 
and Tuesdays she washes and irons at Judge 


this town ever since I can remember. 


Harlan’s; on Wednesdays she cleans at Bob 
Hart's; and so it goes throughout the week 
When a family has 
extra work of any kind Aunt Hannah is usu- 


She is always busy. 


ally called on and responds promptly and 
efficiently. At most big dinners she may be found in the 
kitchen, and the guests often go out to talk to her as 
she works at the stacks of dishes with little prospect of 
getting through before midnight. 

One day she carried her papers to Judge Harlan’s, and 
when the judge came home at noon he decided she owned 
the house in which she lives, and everybody knows she 
paid for it in small installments after a long struggle 
Thereupon she announced that she intended to leave her 
husband, Jeff Wethersby, a local preacher, and ever since 
there has been much interest in the case of Wethersby 
versus Wethersby. 

It has become known that Aunt Hannah's main objec 
tion to Jeff is that he is too good. As she admits many 
faults, she says living with him has become a burden 
This greatly amuses the whites, particularly the men 
The other evening at a dinner Joe Tull, the lawyer, was 


one of the guests. The case of Aunt Hannah coming up 


into the kitchen and 


went 


for discussion as usual, Joe 


(Continued on 
Page 70 





















Jake 


If She Says, “Isn't it Dreadfult?"’ 
Says He Knows the News Relates to Him 
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“I Dida’t Mean That,"' Said James. “I Catied You Sea Water Because You Are——" “‘Green,’’ Murmured Sara With Another Mischievous Look 


AMES EVERETT was a clever boy and grew 

up a clever man. This, not the most usual of 

developments, was itself a result of clever- 
ness, because Everett was cunning enough to be 
able—without discomfort—to avoid hard work 
either at school or varsity. At school he was thought to 
be a dull boy who worked hard, and at Oxford a brilliant 
fellow of great scholarship who had the misfortune of weak 
nerves and always »roke down in examination. 

But Everett was a boy without either scholarship or 
nerves, who had the use of his faculties. Very few people 
have the use of their faculties, and fewer children. It is 
said that the object of school is to keep children out of 
mischief till they are old enough to learn, and it is added 
that none of them keep their pupils long enough. 

But Everett had learned a great deal even before he left 
school. Thus at Oxford he was immediately notable. While 
other freshmen were looking about them for heroes upon 
whom to model their conduct and from whom to borrow 
the addresses of tailors, Everett himself became a hero and 
a well-dressed man. That is to say, there were at least ten 
other freshmen who admired his clothes and wondered at 
his knowledge of the world and repeated the epigrams in 
which it was embodied; and if this is fame on but a small 
scale, fame—as James said to himself—can never be any- 
thing more than local. Did the world ring with Everett 
there was still the universe unadvised of his very existence, 
or even his shape, 

Everett's career was more successful than those even of 
other clever men. He was sent down in his first year for 
winning an argument with the senior proctor, and thus 
escaped not only logic but very probably a certain amount 
of philosophy. If he had stayed a second year he could 
scarcely have avoided a little Plato. His uncle, moreover, 
died four months later in the hunting field, without signing 
a codicil to his will which would have deprived Everett of 
eight hundred a year. Yet had that uncle died by any 
other way than a broken neck it is almost certain that 
James would have lost his money, for not only was the 
uncle very much enraged against James—not for being 
sent down, but for winning several arguments with him 
about the state of the country— but the codicil lay in his 
desk ready for signature 

Thus Everett was already independent, even before 
Smithson, his brilliant contemporary, had vanished amid 
congratulations into the gloomy caves of the Home Office; 
and Bagley, who had rivaled him in clothes and not far 
hort of equaled him in cunning, was condemned to lifelong 
penal servitude in a fever-stricken swamp of Madras. 

Everett's greatest wisdom, in fact, was in his use of his 
ability. He actually used it for his own benefit. He did 


not, like Smithson and Bagley, allow his brains to lead 
him to destruction, and he was of:en heard to say that 
talent without sense is almoct more dangerous than virtue 
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By THOMAS JOYCE 


FRANTZ 


MARSHALL 


without humor. But Everett had plenty of sense. He was 
able to see that his own happiness, if he was to be happy, 
must be found very much like other people’s, and that it 
was not the selfish who are soonest happy. 

“The man who aims only at his own pleasure,” said he, 
“is pretty sure to hit it in the end— probably in the heart.” 
And he said, too, even more wisely, as I always think, “‘the 
way to happiness is always a broad highread, for much 
traffic has passed along it.” 

Thus he very soon decided that his own course was to 
marry, have many children and bring them all up in 
orthodoxy. Immediately he began to look about him 
for a wife. 

“The woman one could wish to be engaged to,” said 
Everett, “is not always the woman one would like to 
marry. The difference between them is that of a hobby 
from a profession.” 

I do not know from James himself whether he chose 
Sara Banbury fora hobby ora profession. He was far too 
wise, too discreet, to tell me. But I am pretty sure he 
meant to marry her, and it is certain that he said to me one 
afternoon soon after their first meeting that ‘‘Miss Ban- 
bury was a girl like a sound wine. She would take ten 
years to come to her best, and stay there for twenty.” 

Everett met Sara at a house party in Berkshire, where 
he was staying with the Minters. Sara was a small, quiet 
girl, with pleasant gray eyes and a good figure, but not at 
all pretty. In fact, she was rather overlooked at the Min- 
ters’, whose three daughters were tall, fair, handsome and 
very friendly. Sara was not easy to make friends with. 
She was perfectly ready to talk, to smile, to play, even to 
sing, and she fulfilled all her social duties with the same 
accomplished if unobtrusive neatness, but she preserved 
always a slight distance, even from her closest acquaint- 
ance. No one knew Sara well. 

“She is worth knowing,” said Everett. 

“How will you know her? By talking to her? She 
talks readily enough. It’s not that she doesn’t say what 
she thinks, but that she seems to reserve something in 
every word,” 

“The proper approach to all women worth knowing is 
through the heart,”’ said Everett, and he spoke with such 
gravity that no one ventured to laugh at him, or even to 
think him unduly pompous. But this is the force of sin- 
cerity. 

“Between you and me, Miss Banbury,” said James one 
afternoon as they lolled in a punt at Cookham discussing 
the affairs of Johnny Minter, who was just engaged, “do 
you believe in love?”’ 


“Do you?” replied Sara, who often preferred 
to ask questions rather than to answer the:. 

“T do, but not the sort one falls inte. Johnny’s 
sort, I mean. Or don’t you think Jehnny has 
fallen in love?” 

“Has he had such a bad fall then? 
Wiikinson was rather nice.” 

“But she mightn’t have been.’ 

“Now what do you mean, Mr. Everett?” Sara cocked 
an eye at him. 

“Only that she mightn’t have been so nice, and Johnny 
would have fallen in love just the same. Johnny has been 
looking for a fall—rushing along with his eyes shut for the 
last six months, and it’s only a piece of luck that he didn’t 
fall into the fire.” 

Sara laughed. 

“Who was that?” 

“T name no names.’ 

“T did hear something about a lady in town.” 

Sara delicately wrinkled her brow and glanced at 
Everett. 

“Of the Tivolity Theater. Yes, that’s the one. How- 
ever ——” 

“What else might he have tumbled into?” asked Sara, 
much amused. 

“T was going to say, ‘or into the ditch.’”’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“No, no! You know it isn’t. 
perhaps it is not very kind —— 

“Then you know I must hear it.” 

“Of the elder daughter of the reverend vicar. 
you, I would call you sea water.” 

“I see you have noticed that I get rough in the winter. 
But do you think it a kind thing to say, Mr. Everett? I 
can’t help my chilblains.” 

Sara was heartily enjoying herself. She was much in- 
clined to make fun of her tall, oracular companion, who 
was lying at full length on his back, with his eyes directed 
down his nose, and a most condescending expression. To 
be fair, this expression was not James’ own fault. He was 
far too clever to allow himself to show condescension, even 
if he felt it, and he certainly did not condescend with Sara. 
But he happened to have rather a high-bridged nose and a 
long upper lip, so that°when he lay on his back and half 
closed his eyes he could not help looking somewhat 
arrogant. 

“T didn’t mean that, either, as you know very well,”’ 
said James with a glance of reproof. “I called you sea 
water because you are s 

“Green,’”’ murmured Sara with another mischievous 
look. 
“Cool perhaps,” retorted Everett 
refreshing.” 


I theught Miss 


’ 


I was thinking of —but 


As for 


‘cool, deep and 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Sara was a little annoyed. It is annoying to be com- 
plimented, and she had hoped that Everett would see she 
did not like compliments. But she smiled at the fond 
young man. It wa yt her habit to show annoyance any 
more than pleasure 

“Your eyes too are sea gray.” 

° § 


“I wonder began Sara with unusual impulsive- 


ness, and as suddenly stopped. She showed a little color. 
“Ves? ’ 
She hesitated for a moment, and then finished with a 
rush “if bathing is good for you.’ 


This was a bold speech for Sara, and might be thought 
almost coquettish. But Sara had a remarkable command 


of her voice and a fine ear for delicate gradations of tone. 
Her tone on this occasion was far from coquetry, without 





being either rude or casual. Everett gave her a look of 
deep respect, told himself once again that Sara was a girl 
of unusual gifts and replied carefully. 

“T like it.” And added after thought, 
good swimmer, you know.” 

Sara saw that it was unwise to snub a young man of 
She retired therefore into herself and said 


‘I am a fairly 


such coo! ness 
nothing more for the rest of the morning 
quiet that she hoped he was repenting, but when lunch 


Everett was so 


time came and she was forced to notice his existence in 
order to remind him that they ought to return she found 
him asleep. 

But Everett, even if he was a good swimmer, was soon 
very deep with Sara. Even Johnny Minter patronized 
him, and Mrs. Minter, who was Sara’s aunt and female 
guardian, began to sound him every evening after dinner 
for his religious and political opinions. And when Sara 
asked Everett to pass the salt, or Everett ventured to tell 
Sara that he thought it was colder to-night, the rest of the 
table betrayed a tendency to stop their own conversation 
in order to listen. Everett was much put out, but char- 
acteristically he drew new wisdom from his experience. 

‘I see now,” he told Sara, when the whole Minter family 
had just withdrawn from the room on a variety of hollow 
excuses and left him alone with Sara, “‘that there is some 
excuse besides intoxication or blindness for some of the 
they may have been pushed.” 
I wish 


people who fall like Johnny 
‘It is an uncomfortable habit of the Minters 
they wouldn't,” said Sara, wrinkling her brow. 


*7 suppose they can't help ky 
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“I think they do it on purpose. 

“T think very few people are able to do anything on 
purpose. It’s natural instinct with the Minters—the same 
sort of thing which makes little boys want to push over 
anything that’s a bit shaky.” 

‘I suppose they mean it for a kindness,” interrupted 
Sara, who feared that Everett was going to embarrass her. 

“It is a kindness,”’ replied James promptly. 

Sara smiled, got up, walked in an unhurried and grace- 
ful manner the whole length of the drawing-room, sat 
down at the piano and played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
with an execution which showed that she was as much the 
mistress of her fingers as of hernerves. The exhibition, truly 
admirable in a young woman of nineteen, might have 
frightened an ordinary man, but delighted Everett. The 
easy grace of the walk, the total lack of self-consciousness 
in her expression, the calmness of her smile, the finished 
excellence of the whole maneuver, were charming to that 
critic of manners. 

“She is an orphan and has learned the world,” he 
reflected. “‘But she has enough money of her own, and 
enough love from her friends to prevent her from being 
hardened by solitude and friction.” 

‘You think me very impertinent,” he said when the 
music was done. He came to the narrow end of the piano 
and leaned his elbows on the lid. Sara looked at him 
across the large expanse of polish. 

“And what do you think of me—that I am not very 
easy to get on with?” 

Both were silent after this exchange, and thus admitted 
the charges. And both seemed a trifle ashamed of them. 
Sara looked down at the keyboard. James bent his head 
and regarded himself in the shining mahogany. 

“But people ought not to have too good an opinion of 
each other,”’ he said at last with a thoughtful air. 

It was one of Everett’s most amusing habits frequently 
to treat a thought as a spoken remark, and it gave him a 
reputation for intuition, telepathy, or whatever you like 
to call it. For it is pretty common for two people, or more 
than two people, to have the same thought at the same 
time. The thoughts of civilized persons are not so numer- 
ous that they do not often coincide at the same suggestion. 
Sara glanced at him in some appreciation of his cleverness. 
But James immediately added, almost by inadvertence, 
“Especially not married people.” 
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“Oh!” Sara was really startled at last, and turned 
quite rosy. 

“You see,” Everett continued, explaining with care, 
“in that case every little kindness they happen to do to 
each other comes as a surprise, which drives away monot- 
ony and renews their affection.” 

Sara had recovered herself, perhaps with the help of her 
sense of humor. Also she thought she heard the butler’s 
step advancing across the hall, and was sure it must 
be nearly tea time. 

“I think I see what you mean, Mr. Everett,” she replied 
demurely. 

“I’m afraid you don’t see all that I mean. The fact 
is, Miss Banbury io 

Everett had begun to edge round the tail of the piano. 
But at this moment the tea bell rang furiously in the hall, 
and the butler, after coughing very loudly, opened the 
door to say that tea was in the schoolroom, and that as 
none of the other ladies had returned the master requested 
Miss Banbury to come and pour it out. 

Sara was halfway to the door before the butler had 
reached the last word. She gave no appearance of haste, 
yet—as Everett noticed—she traveled very fast. 

Everett was in a very peculiar state for the rest of that 
day. Outwardly, he flattered himself that nothing was 
noticeable; but inwardly he felt an extraordinary elation. 
It did not take him long to diagnose his condition. 

“T’ve had nothing stronger all day than the claret at 
lunch,” was his argument, ‘“‘so I must be in love.” 

Nothing is more delightful than the discovery that 
fairy tales are true. Everett would not have admitted it 
for the world, but he had never quite believed in love before. 
There was a taint of the fairy tale about love. It was too 
much like poetry, and he read poetry—like most people 
always with the mental reservation that exaggeration was 
allowed to poets as a kind of set-off against the disabilities 
of rime and meter and personal disrepute. Love in poetry, 
he felt, was not evidence, and as for love in the police 
courts he could not help feeling that drink was at the bot- 
tom of most of it. 

The discovery of love was therefore a real discovery to 
Everett—new experience opened marvelously before the 
Alexander of wisdom—and he swallowed his dinner with 
unusual lack of interest in the menu. 

(Continued on Page 81) 





























“Dear Sara, if You Won't Marry Me Now it Can't be Helped and I Won't Mind Very Much. I Mean—I Will Understand it. But What Do You Say?” 
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—(1) its carefully chosen leaf, thoroughly cured by time and expert 
skill, (2) the absolute maintenance of this quality, and (3) the full-size, hand- 
some Invincible shape. The unusual purchasing ability of the General Cigar 
Co., Inc., has never more strikingly expressed itself in terms of solid value. 
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Foreign Trade 


VERY American citi- 
zen, whether he manu- 
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in payment for American 
goods. This law will prob- 
ably do more than all else 
to help us hold and build 








factures something for 
export or not, should im- 
mediately accept the view 
that the present and future 
foreign-trade business of the 
United States is not only 
a matter of great national 
importance but is his own 
personal problem. Being a 
new country, sparsely pop- 
ulated, and having great 
natural resources, we have 
not found it necessary in 
past years to produce goods 
for export in competition 
with the cheap labor of 
other nations. More money 
was to be made by devel- 
oping our own resources 
and selling chiefly food and 
raw materials to other coun- 
tries than by manufacturing 
finished articles for export. 

This whole situation has 
recently undergone a mate- 
rial change, and now our 
productive capacity in 
many lines of manufactur- 
ing has been developed to 
such a point that we must 
either establish foreign mar- 
kets for our goods or curtail 
our output. In other words, 
we can maintain our lead 
among nations only by be- 
coming a world power, 
commercially as well as 
financially. 

In this question of foreign 
trade the principal thoughts 
of the present moment may 
be grouped under three 
heads: First, what we have 
done to prepare ourselves; 
second, what other nations 
are doing; third, what we 
should do. 

We have developed the 
greatest home market of 
any country in the world, 
and this makes it possible 
for us to organize produc- 
tion upon a large scale. We 
have installed more labor- 
saving machinery in our 
various plants than has any 
other country, and this, 
with our enormous outputs 
and our abundant supplies 





our foreign trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act, 
as is well known, permits 
the organization of certain 
combinations of our com- 
peting manufacturers who 
are seeking to secure busi- 
ness in foreign markets. 
This legislation enables the 
American exporters to meet 
the severe competition of 
similarly organized coali- 
tions, encouraged by the 
laws of the principal 
European countries. 

In some of our industries 
the manufacturers have 
taken advantage of the 
Webb law by forming a 
stock company, of which 
corporation the participat- 
ing manufacturers subscribe 
to the stock. The affairs of 
the concern are managed by 
a board of trustees, and all 
sales are made through this 
company for the stockhold- 
ing members. The corpo- 
ration also undertakes the 
promotion work, and is the 
sole point of contact be- 
tween the industry and the 
foreign market. 

In a few industries the 
manufacturers have organ 
ized subsidiary export com 
panies, which have later 
been united in an associa 
tion of export corporations 
for the purpose of agreeing 
upon prices, terms of credit, 
allotment of territory, and 
so on. 

In this case each sub- 
sidiary export company 
carries on its own promotion 
work and maintains its own 
sales force and agencies 
abroad. The first-mentioned 
plan appears to be the most 
effective and most popular 

The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is taking a great in- 
terest in our export work 
and is carrying on extensive 
investigations of foreign 
conditions, practices and 
export combinations. The 
commission has asked that 
American exporters keep it 











of raw materials, enables 
American manufacturers to 
produce a great many arti- 
cles at a lower cost than the same things can be produced 
for in foreign countries with cheaper labor. As an example, 
we may take our automobile industry, in which the workers 
receive higher wages than do similar employees in other 
countries, and yet motor cars are here produced at a 
lower cost. The bugaboo of cheap foreign labor is becoming 
less of a problem for us each year. 

It is now clear to most Americans that we have been 
laboring under a fallacy in assuming that if we buy from 
any particular country that nation is called upon to pur- 
chase a corresponding amount of American goods. The 
truth is that when a foreign country sells its goods to us 
or to any other nation the transaction simply means that 
the selling country is entitled to receive from the world at 
large a corresponding sum of money to its credit wherever 
that credit may be utilized to the greatest advantage. 
Furthermore this credit can and does buy goods and serv- 
ice from whatever country the things can most economi- 
cally be obtained. The fact is that when any country 
purchases goods or borrows money it has to settle with the 
world in general, and not with the individual seller or 
lender. The world will arrange in some way to take pay- 
ment for the credit by purchasing goods from the country 
that has borrowed money or bought supplies. 

While we have been accumulating a more complete 
understanding of the fundamentals of foreign trade, the 
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Government has been doing quite a little effective work 
in the way of legislation that is certain to help our exporters 
materially. Our Federal Reserve Act was designed to help 
American banks and corporations engaged in financing 
international trade, but payments under that act must be 
made in liquid paper of short maturities. In the countries 
that have been devastated, and where the largest pur- 
chases will be made, payments for goods can only be made 
through the buyer’s giving as security for his purchase 
corporate bonds which will mature eight or ten years 
hence. Under the Federal act mentioned the American 
manufacturer could not accept such payment, for to do so 
would cause him to tie up and lose the use of capital 
required in his business. This would mean that he would 
lose the sale. 

To overcome this difficulty we now have the Edge Act, 
permitting the creation of international banks, with power 
to deal in long-term foreign credits. This law also permits 
these banks, which are under Federal charter, to guarantee 
notes and bills based on foreign commercial transactions, 
and gives them authority to purchase foreign bills, notes 
and obligations from American exporters, and to issue 
against such obligations and securities their own accept- 
ances, debentures and other obligations. To sum up, the 
act provides a system of financing our foreign trade 
whereby the collateral of foreign purchasers may be taken 


informed of their experi- 

ences and report instances 
where any branch of our export business has been restrained 
or injuriously affected by any agency 

It is now fully recognized that in order to conduct a 
large business with foreign countries we must perfect a 
plan whereby American exporters can procure accurate 
information concerning the standing and responsibility 
of the foreign purchasers. Efforts are now being made 
through the establishment of American chambers of com 
merce and other agencies in the principal foreign centers to 
provide an overseas credit system for the clearance of in 
formation of a reliable character concerning the financial 
credit of the foreign buyers. 

Unless this is done, and soon, our trade with other coun- 
tries is sure to be seriously handicapped through the hesi 
tancy in granting credit that will be exhibited by United 
States exporters. Our international information and credit 
service must be developed to the same efficiency that now 
exists here in our own country 

Americans should completely abandon the idea 
other nations are leaving the foreign field to us. France 
proposes to organize and send special trains of cars over 
the railroads of certain countries in order to exhibit French 
manufactures and rouse interest in its goods. This effort 
will also include an attempt to attract tourists. Motion 
picture films will show French scenes. It is true that during 
the war France lost 600,000 industrial workers and 600,000 
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buildings. Some of her richest mining and manufacturing 
regions were devastated, and she lost thirty per cent of her 
merchant fleet. 

However, the present taxation in France is designed to 
yield 20,000,000,000 franes, or four times more than the 
prewar total. Frenchmen have really gone to work, and 
the nation is putting forth one grand effort to rise from 
the ruins of the war 

Great Britain also is conducting a unique advertising 
campaign under the auspices of the Federation of British 
Industries. This organization is compiling an export 
register listing and classifying the products of all British 
manufacturers, and is distributing the pamphlet through- 
out the world. The British Government is also developing 
a traveling exhibition of British-made goods. This action 
is based on the thought that few if any manufacturers 
have either the facilities or capi 
tal necessary to provide such 


peoples are not spending much money foolishly, which can 
hardly be said for the citizens of our own country. In a 
recent month six countries of Europe imported from the 
United States $107,097,000 worth of necessaries. They 
spent only $21,000,000 for what are termed luxuries, or 
nonessentials. The ratio of luxuries to necessaries was as 
follows: Belgium, thirteen per cent; Denmark, forty-three 
percent; France, sixteen per cent; Germany, ten per cent; 
England, twenty-eight per cent; and Italy eight per cent. 
In other words, of each dollar Europe spent in America 
nearly eighty-four cents purchased necessities. 

As compared with such a record, it is worth noting that 
last year, out of a total of $105,000,000 worth of exports 
from the Paris region to the United States $10,000,000 was 
for the single item antiquities. The value of the articles in 
this latter item represented more than twice the value of 
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each separate article is stated on the consular invoice and 
the weight of the container and packing is given separately 
to make the total. In certain countries where there are few 
railroads, and the packages must be transported by wagon 
or on mules, the separate packages should not weigh more 
than 150 pounds. 

Many reports recently received in the United States 
indicate clearly that some American exporters are ruining 
not only their own business but that of all American houses 
through careless packing. Kegs that originally contained 
nuts have arrived in the Orient without any contents. 
Pieces of machinery reached purchasers with the boxing 
entirely eliminated. A bale of cotton goods arrived at its 
destination in China with only a small portion of the bag 
still attached. Many shipments have reached foreign 
ports without markings or brands, and have been sold at 

auction. The advice of one 
American consul is: “Try and 





exhibits. 

This show, which is intended 
to build up foreign trade, will be 
exhibited first in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. It is expected that the 
exhibition will be made a per 
manent institution, and will be 
sent to all parts of the world 
There will be more than 400 ex 
hibitors, and all of them will be 
strictly British. No concern will 
be permitted to participate if 
controlled by foreign capital, 
even if the plants are operating 
on British soil. 

The recently established Brit 
ish trade-commissioner service 
of the Federation of British In 
dustries is meeting with much 
SUCCECRS, These commissioners 
collect information, provide 
rooms for the display of samples, 
distribute British catalogs and 
kee p u close watch on trade sta- 
tistics in all parts of the world 

Most of the important indus- 
tries of Great Britain have now 
formed theirexport associations, 
and these combinations propose 
to regain the export trade lost 
during the war, and in addition 
develop new foreign markets 
Reports indicate that the British 
are plarining to control all the 
markets leading to the East. In 
order to do this with the least 
possible strain upon her credit 
resources Great Britain has 
formed the Anglo-Danubian 
Association, which organization 
will rehabilitate those countries 
that once formed the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy 

The plan is to furnish raw 
materials to points where man- 
ufacturing facilities are lying 
idle, to control this material 
through each stage of trans- 
formation, and to deduct from 
the final sale price of the fin 
ished goods a sum which may be 
called a manufacturing com 
mission, payable tothe factories 

Japan had a financial upset in 
April, during which Japanese 
speculators lost upward of $1, 
000,000,000, The panic came as 
a reaction against wartime prosperity Merchants and 
manufacturers had carelessly increased their business, and 
became involved in difficulties. However, recent reports 
indicate that the Japanese are rapidly recovering, and 
their plans include a tremendous effort to control large 





foreign markets. 

Italy was the only country among the recent belliger- 
ents to go through the war without drawing to any extent 
on the American market. She borrowed $25,000,000 in 
1916, but canceled the debt in 1918. Aside from her war 
debt of four billions, which is purely an obligation of the 
Italian Government, she is weighed down by practically 
nothing in the way of foreign debts. Her treasury re 
sources, supplemented by the indemnities from her former 
enemies, will, the government hopes, meet all of Italy's 
obligations 

The inflation in Italy is being rapidly reduced. An 
unreasonably high cost of transportation and excessive 
customhouse duties are now preventing America from 
sharing largely in the trade with Italy 

All of the important nations of Europe are getting back 
into their old stride. It is further true that these foreign 


see that the wrapping and the 
goods reach the destination to- 
gether.” 

It is well to remember thai 
small export shipments can now 
be made through the parcel post 
This international postal service 
makes it possible for customers 
in other countries to buy from 
America in small quantities, 
which they could not do when 
ocean freight was the only means 
of shipment. It is now possible 
for small foreign firms to add 
American goods to their lines, 
whereas in the past it was un- 
profitable for them to import 
small stocks, due to the prohibi- 
tive transportation charges. 

There are now but few coun- 
tries where goods cannot be sent 
by parcel post from America. It 
is even possible to send goods 
through the post office C.O. D. 
to certain points as far away as 
the Orient. In case this service 
is used to China the exporter 
should not forget to attach dec- 
laration tags or invoices to the 
packages. These may be in- 
closed in invoice envelopes and 
attached to the parcel without 
further postage. When the in- 
voice is not fastened to the pack- 
age it may fail to go out on the 
same steamer, and will then ar- 
rive a week or two later, causing 
delay and annoyance to the pur- 
chaser. 

The American business man 
must be reasonable in his terms. 
When he asks cash in New York 
this generally means that the 
buyer must pay for the goods 
from two to four months before 
he receives them. 

American manufacturers de- 
sirous of procuring foreign 
business should not fail to take 
advantage of thesplendid service 
offered by the American consuls 
in the larger foreign centers. The 
exporter should place his catalog 
on file, as the American consul- 
ates keep systematic indexes and 
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all the gowns imported from the same region by American 
firms, and equaled the value of all the silk and toilet 
articles bought by us in the same district. This certainly 
does not indicate that we are spending our money for 
necessities. 

Any attempt to present a complete and detailed series 
of suggestions concerning the plans and methods American 
exporters should adopt and develop would extend this 
short article into a lengthy discussion. Here are a few 
points, however, that may be worth thinking about: The 
exporter must make a caréful study of each particular 
market, and furnish the style of goods there required. 
Goods are likely to receive roug ndling, and should be 
carefully packed. [yt reatitrien Colombia, for 
instance, the tariff law is bag>djon the gross weight of the 
package. In such a case, though the goods must be sub- 
stantially put up, they should be shipped in as light a 
container as possible, since every unnecessary pound means 
a dead loss to the buyer and an increase in the cost price. 
When packages contain articles that pay different rates of 
duty the entire package is generally taxed at the rate of the 
article carrying the highest tax, unless the net weight of 


files of commercial reference li- 
braries. These are brought tothe 
attention of prospective buyers 
of American products. In writing his foreign advertise- 
ment the exporter can then say, “‘Our catalogs are on file 
at the American consulates throughout the world.”’ 

Foreign advertising should take into careful account the 
psychology of the people it is intended to reach. Some 
exporters have gone ahead without even knowing the 
language most commonly used in the country whose mar- 
ket they are after. In the Philippines, for instance, 
English rather than Spanish is the commercial language, 
and ninety per cent of the retail merchants, the final 
distributors, are Chinese. Down in Brazil, which country 
is often classified as Spanish-American, advertising litera- 
ture and correspondence should be written in Portuguese if 
possible. French or English is the second choice, while 
Spanish is used last. French is taught in all schools and 
generally spoken by the better class. 

Probably nothing is more important in building up a 
foreign-trade business than the selection of proper sales- 
men. A man may be well adapted to do business in one 
country, and yet be a miserable failure in dealing with the 
people of some other nation. In this connection there are 

Concluded on Page 57 
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7, ple wi business places a premium 
on the integrity of men and cor- 
porations. It is called good-will and its 
value is without price. 

The old Roman counsel “caveat 
emptor”, let the buyer beware, has been 
supplanted by mutual confidence between 
buyer and seller. Today, repeat orders 
are coveted more than first sales. 

Your business letters are important 
factors in building good-will — their mes- 
sage, the paper on which they are written, 
the impression they make. Letters 


written on Systems Bond inspire con- ®: 


fidence — there is character between 





their bond 


the words, and behind them! Its crisp 
firmness gives it a dependable feel —a 
likeable crackle. 

Systems is a business man’s bond. 
Its fine rag-content quality never varies. 
It is loft-dried and scrupulously in- 
spected, yet it is reasonably priced, 
everywhere. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers—a 
grade for every Bond and Ledger need — 
all produced under the same advanta- 
geous conditions —and including the 
well known Pilgrim, Transcript, 
Manifest and Atlantic marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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Profits 


HE tricksters of high and low degree, the 
UP orazen thief and the smug hypocrite, are 

what they are because they have jumped 
to a false conclusion, In an effort to find an easy way 
to fortune they have been blinded by cupidity, and being 
blind have imagined obstacles along the beaten path trod 
by righteous men and have of their own choice stumbled 
upon the rougher way. 

There is in the minds of men who are strangers to honor 
a conviction that virtue requires somewhat of sacrifice. 
They assume that one who keeps himself unspotted is in 
some degree a martyr, losing much of pleasure and more 
of wealth for the sake of his quixotic principles; and having 
an unorthodox conception of the relative worth of wealth 
and virtue they feel a mild contempt for those who sacri- 
fice the one to retain the other. 

Their folly consists in clinging to an opinion of their 
own when all experience and innumerable present exam- 
ples prove its absurdity 

The righteous man does not pay a price for the privilege 
of being righteous. Virtue imposes no burdens. The hon- 
est man is not a martyr. The truth of the matter is that 
cleanness pays regular and consistent dividends, Right 
will be served. 

If a man would become a merchant he buys goods 
desired by the public, and having thus made a concession 
to the public’s opinion takes the profit to which he is 
entitled by reason of his service. If he buys goods to please 
himself, without thought of the publiec’s desires, he will 
assuredly fail. 

One who would serve the public at a price, in any pro- 
fession, trade or calling, must sell himself to the public. 
The public demands honor. If honor is a portion of one’s 
stock in trade the public will not long remain in ignorance 
of the fact, and he will have the profit he deserves. If he 
has nothing of honor, or at best an imitation of the genu- 
ine article, the public will pass by his door—or, entering 
once, profit by the experience and come no more. 

One may by trickery get a profit, but by trickery he 
spends his energy in useless fighting against the current. 
Equal energy, employed to drive him with the stream, 
would cover twice the distance. 

The rogue lacks wit as well as honor. One does not 
compromise with evil except in the hope of getting a profit. 
Since profit is his goal why should he put himself to the 
inconvenience and anxiety of rascality in order to get a 
small prize when by honorable methods he could as easily 
get a greater? 


The Old-Fashioned Man 


IFE is not wholly pleasant for an old-fashioned man. 
Nearly everything that is done bewilders him, and 
nearly everything that is said annoys him. He cannot feel 
at peace with the universe without surrendering his ideals, 
and he cannot surrender his ideals without losing his self- 
respect. He nurses a grievance, but he does not advertise 
it. Advertising it would start an argument, and he realizes 
that his old-fashioned ideas cannot successfully match wits 
with modern sophistry. He is a queer old party, a little 
dismayed, a little sullen, wholly out of joint with the 
world. 

There are many things that trouble him. He cannot 
understand why married couples dine at restaurants and 
pay too much for food too highly seasoned. He prefers 
dining at home, where the curious do not stare and dishes 
are not disguised by foreign names. He prefers the old- 
fashioned victuals—the roasts, the pies, the cakes, the 
preserves that grace old-fashioned tables. He wonders if 
women are forgetting how to cook, and if another genera- 
tion will be entirely at the mercy of fat French chefs who 
sacrifice good food to art. 

He cannot understand why women shorten their skirts 
and lower their waists each year. He can appreciate a well- 
turned ankle, but he appreciates it more if it is not too 
brazenly revealed. He does not believe in the nationaliza- 
tion of women, not even to the extent of making their 
charms the common property of sight-seers. A husband, 
he holds, should have some privileges not shared by the 
world. 

Bare shoulders and backs grieve rather than annoy him. 
They seem to represent a looseness of mental morality 
a Willingness to go as far as the law will permit. Naked- 
ness is nakedness, and he considers it a refined sort of 
vulgarity. When a little heated he calls it nasty. 

He reads in his newspaper that the use of cigarettes is 
increasing among women, and this alarms him. He re- 
members the clay pipe his grandmother smoked in the 
chimney corner and he enjoys a disreputable pipe of his 
own, but pipes do not seem flippant and one does not 
associate them with a devil-may-care philosophy of life. 
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He does not approve of cigarettes in any case. They seem 
too trivial for a man, and he considers them too poisonous 
for a boy. 

He cannot understand the queer economic theories and 
the weird dreams of a made-over world that fill the public 
prints. He loves his fellow men in a detached sort of way, 
and he is very fond of a few he has found worth while. He 
will not pretend to love those who would improve their own 
fortunes by taking the little store of wealth he has earned 
by years of toil. When men talk of an even division of 
wealth he wonders why they do not make an end of talking 
and earn their share as he earned his. He cannot under- 
stand that a willingness to wreck the world is proof of 
brotherly love, and he measures the worth of a man by his 
willingness and ability to render service. 

Modern statesmanship annoys him. His heart burns 
with pride when he thinks of that early conception of 
Americanism when men desired either liberty or death, 
There were giants in those days who loved country more 
than party or office—men who stood flat-footed and 
fought for their conception of the right. He observes that 
modern statesmen shift respensibility and seem always 
bent on a neutrality that will hold the greater number of 
Votes back home. 

He reads their speeches—their endless mouthing of 
meaningless words—empty claptrap to win applause, and 
he wonders if he has become too exacting or if his country 
has indeed come upon evil days and men are no longer 
capable of discharging great tasks well. 

The popular conception of international morality fills 
him with dismay and something near akin to personal 
shame. In an earlier day, when undeveloped portions of 
the earth invited discovery, exploration and annexation by 
treaty or force, nations did not disguise their motives when 
seeking a place in the sun. They took what they could by 
such means as were necessary and made no bones of the 
matter. There was no talk of mandatories, but only of 
colonies. There was no talk of murturing undeveloped 
peoples, but only a frank and not at all commendable 
policy of exploitation. He wonders if the statesmen fooi 
both themselves and the people, and if the people are eager 
to be fooled for the sake of national gain. He wonders if 
altruism so thinly cloaked and greed so thinly veiled really 
fool anybody. 

He is bewildered by all the mad flurry of speculation and 
spending and posing and showing off, and wonders what 
the people gain one-half so precious as the things they lose. 
They seem artificial, shallow, intoxicated by some uni- 
versal folly that robs them of poise and dignity. 

The old-fashioned man loves peace and orderliness, quiet 
leisure, honest toil, privacy, modest women and fair- 
spoken men, clean dealings, thrift and the habit of admit- 
ting that any form of dishonor, howsoever disguised or 
excused by fine phrases, is yet dishonor. He is a queer old 
party, a little dismayed, a little sullen, out of joint with 
the world. 


Chewing 


fw chewing is divided into four parts—food chew- 
ing, gum chewing, tobacco chewing and rag chewing. 
Food chewing, or Fletcherizing, is a virtue, and unlike 
other virtues does not become a vice when indulged in 
immoderately. Chewing exercises the gums and jaw 
muscles, and when food is properly pulverized at the re- 
ceiving station it doesn’t cause congestion in the assembly 
room. The dog gulps his food because he is a dog; the 
cow gulps hers because she knows she will get another 
crack at it; and the hen gulps hers because Nature gave 
her a gizzard instead of teeth. Mortals gulp theirs, if at 
all, because the train leaves in ten minutes or because they 
desire a dollar more than they desire long life. 

Gum chewing is neither a virtue nor a vice. It is merely 
a habit. As habits go, it is very inexpensive. Some prodi- 
gal gum addicts deposit the finished product on stairways 
or sidewalks, where it is trodden underfoot of men and 
cursed bitterly. Others, more frugal, remove the mass 
carefully and affix it to door casings, mirrors or the under 
sides of desks, where it may be found and chewed again. 
Chewed gum while in the pliant stage may be used to mend 
crockery, paper money, a lady’s watch or a certain make of 
automobile. 

Tobacco chewing is a delight to those who delight in 
chewing tobacco. Persons who do not chew tobacco are 
neutral unless they happen to be sitting in the back seat 
while the tobacco chewer is driving. Ladies cannot under- 
stand why men chew tobacco. The explanation is very 
simple—obvious, in fact: they chew it in order to get the 
juice out. 
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It occasions the 


Rag chewing is a_ vice. 
By ROBER | QUILLEN greater part of the world’s woe. No other habit 


to which man is addicted will get him into more 

trouble or get him in with less waste of time. 
Rag chewing occasions divorces, fisticuffs, international 
complications, and delays in the fashioning of treaties. 
The greater part of the world’s rag chewing is done by 
persons who are idle. This is another argument in favor 
of work. 

Doughboys taught the French to chew gum, but long 
before the doughboys arrived on the scene the French had 
acquired proficiency in the art of rag chewing. Indeed it 
may be said in all fairness that the French have developed 
the art to its ultimate perfection. They can, at will, rest 
their faces and chew the rag with their shoulders. 


Grasshoppers 


NCE upon a time, in a day when fairy tales were true, 

there lived in the country a family of grasshoppers and 
a family of ants. Some authorities incline to the belief 
that the grasshoppers were addicted to the jazz dance and 
the fiddle, but one is at liberty to doubt this. The grass- 
hoppers were industrious. They worked in the field side 
by side with the ants, and they wore good clothes and 
chewed good tobacco. 

In those days, as now, the first impulse or instinct of 
mortal or insect was to fill his stomach. If men could eat 
without working few would work. The grasshoppers 
worked diligently at the task of gathering herbs and grains, 
but as fast as they gathered they consumed, so that the 
setting sun found them none the richer save for a comfort- 
able fullness about the middle. 

The ants did not neglect the business of eating. They 
fared well, but they had the savings-bank habit and they 
did not wear silk shirts while performing tasks that sug- 
gested overalls. 

The grasshoppers called the ants tightwads. They did 
not use this expression in the presence of the ants. It is as 
well to keep on good terms with a tightwad. Perchance 
one may need to borrow from him before the next pay 
day arrives. 

Through the long summer the grasshoppers toiled and 
fed their faces, dressed to impress the neighbors and petted 
their appetites, and when the first frost of an early winter 
killed the green things in the field not one of them had a 
square meal in reserve. 

When grasshoppers find the rations short they cast 
about to find someone on whom to fix the blame. As these 
stood in groups about the dismal field making talk con- 
cerning the injustice of the general scheme of things, one of 
their number, who enjoyed making phrases, hopped on a 
withered flower stem and unburdened his mind. 

“We would not be hungry,” he declared, “‘if we had the 
courage to demand our rights. There is enough wealth in 
the world for everybody. All that we ask is a fair division. 
We are dead broke, while the ants have their barns filled to 
overflowing. Is this right? Is this justice? Is this de- 
mocracy? I tell you, my downtrodden brethren, that we 
are victims of a greedy and hateful system and shall all 
miserably perish unless we establish universal brother- 
hood and divide this supply of food accumulated by the 
ants.” 

I realize that all this seems incredible, but I hasten to 
assure you that it happened once upon a time, in a day 
when fairy tales were true and grasshoppers knew nothing 
of savings banks and had no brains worth mentioning. 


Charity 


& EVIL is most hideous when masquerading as virtue, 
so selfishness is most deserving of condemnation when 
it poses as charity. Charity is kindness of heart manifest- 
ing itself in service. It asks no reward. 

The man who talks much of his benefactions is not char- 
itable. He is an advertiser, purchasing praise, and is deter- 
mined to have the worth of his money in glory. 

The man who gives liberally of the money got by evil 
practices has no acquaintance with the virtue of charity. 
He only purchases an anesthetic for his conscience, seeking 
by hypocrisy to win a halo for rascality. 

The woman who exhausts herself while ministering to 
the afflicted and thereafter exhausts her vocabulary in an 
effort to explain how she sacrificed health and comfort to 
serve ingrates has not learned the meaning of charity. Her 
good work is but an investment of energy to purchase the 
right to feel a martyr. 

True charity, inspired by an honest love for one’s fellows, 
asks no thanks and avoids the limelight. Only those in 
search of an immediate profit, whether praise of their fel- 
lows or a consciousness of piety, hire a hall or a press agent 
to tell the world of their goodness, 
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ANY of the Hupmobiles 

you see in useful service 

today are types which have 

been out of manufacture from 

three to seven years, and 
even more. 


Families «“hich own these 
cars can tell many illumina- 
ting instances of how little 
they cost to run, how well 
they serve, and how faithfully 
they keep going. 


Unquestionably, such records 
have done much to weld the 
belief that the Hupmobile 1s 
the best car of its class in the 
world, into a widespread, solid 
conviction. 
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The Lookout Above the Mount: 


By DONALD WILHELM 


HAT catastrophes are to large cities; 
what mine disasters, summoning whole 
countrysides to mine entries where the 
instinet of every m what war is, in fact, to 
nations—se conflagrations are to great forests. 

They reflect all the fires of war. They roar when under 
way like the thunder of a thousand approaching guns. 
trike terror to the very creatures of the forest; 
insects, flee pell-mell, driven by 
one that stands up on his heels and 





an is to rescue; 


rhey 
birds, snakes, lions, ever 
the common terror 
topples forward to grab whole mountains in ugly embrace, 
to gorge with huge mouthfuls of invaluable timber, when 
timber is as are homes. 

In Idaho alone last year the fire god burned over 
so generously have aridity and drought been the order of 
more than a million 


scarce a 


and, 


the day, he burned amazingly deep 
acres of timberland in national forests. 

“Worse still,” said Col. W. B. Greeley, the chief of 
the Forest Service, who read this article and approved this 
interview, “America even now is experienc ng something of 
alumber famine. In the states north of the Ohio River, for 
instance, where a generation ago there was hickory and ash 
in plenty, now for private interests there are prospectors 
going about looking for individual trees. And in Western 
Pennsylvania, say, where there was pine in plenty, now it 
soars in value. In these areas, and in fact pretty generally, 
lumber is no longer plentiful, with home supplies depleted, 
less and less coming from the South and the Alleghanies 
and the distant Northwest making up the deficit. There 
the timber industry is not completely developed. The rail- 
roads to the Middle West and East are relatively few. 
There is If the war had come thirty years 
sooner the Government would have found centers of sup- 
ply in Pennsylvania, in Ohio and in Indiana. Lumber 
problems would have been much simpler. But the point 
is this: Last winter we estimated as carefully as possible 
our total American supply. We calculated the three major 
factors timber standing, the rate of 
growth in cubic feet, the yearly consumption. We arrived 





congestion, 


the merchantable 


at the conclusion that if present conditions continue our 
supply of timber will be exhausted in from fifty to fifty-five 
years. But that doesn’t tell all the story. Long before our 
supply is exhausted there will be a lumber famine. In 
many districts we have such a famine now.” 

Sheer money loss in precious timber is huge. Though 
the fire god, the chief god of thieves these days, sent up in 
smoke literally billions of board feet of lumber last year, 
inferentially and in terms of consequences vital to the 
nation his antics are more costly still. 


When Watersheds are Burnt Over 


E RAVAGES not only great acreages of virgin and 

restocked timber but he plays havoc with national 
parks and forests, which are to the nation all that parks 
are to cities. To illustrate: Last year, while on one hand 
the national forests were increasingly used as meccas for 
motorists, on the other hand 5,000,000 people used them 
for further recreational purposes. In District Two, in 
Colorado and Wyoming, a very accurate count was 
kept, despite drains during the last few years on Forest 
Service personnel. There 1,200,000 persons camped, 
fished, hunted or otherwise used the national forests, with 
an average stay of well over a full day. One must estimate 
timber loss in terms of national pleasure and recreation 
and pride, then, as well as in terms of money, though the 
sheer money value sent up in forest smoke is great 
$20,727,000 a year, on the average, for the three-year 
period ending with 1918. 

In terms of all manner of animal life likewise. To go no 
farther than grazing: Last year the money income from 
grazing on the national domains amounted to $2,609,169. 
Cattlemen and others paid that ever-increasing amount 
into the Treasury. It went a long way toward making 
the Forest Service self-sustaining. That service, which 
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performs a multitude of duties, needed only 
$1,500,000 more last year to meet all its ordi- 
nary operating expenses. 

Also one must estimate forest-fire loss in terms of ero- 
sion, therefore floods, danger, damage. To illustrate on a 
small scale what happens with all manner of variations on 
a tremendous scale when cover on watersheds is destroyed, 
the following three instances are specifically in point: In 
the Sand Pete Mountains of Utah 1500 acres 10,000 feet 
above sea level were studied, because the cover was 
depleted. Through these acres runs ordinarily a mere 
creek. A half inch of rain fell. It turned that creek into a 
torrent in some places twenty-five feet wide, in some places 
eight feet deep. In a trice it dumped down on lower levels 
30,000 cubic feet of gravel. Again, near the town of Piru, 
in Nigger Cafion, California, a forest fire devoured 100 
acres of watershed cover. Two months later rains swamped 
out four acres of lemon orchard and ten of orange orchard. 
And when, again, near Los Angeles, 700 acres of chaparral 
cover was burned over, rain that ordinarily would have 
been of value to agriculturists did damage footing up to 
$60,000. 

In short order, then, it can be seen that forest fires in 
many consequential ways are like war; in terms of trees, 
young and old, and a vast deal else, you must count loss 
in hours and days and years cut out of productive lives. 
They destroy recreation. They destroy forage. They do 
their share, also, to diminish America’s supply of spruce, 
hemlock, fir and poplar, from which, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture points out, eighty-four per cent of our wood-paper 
pulp is made—a fact worth pondering in the present 
shortage, when it is considered that for years we have been 
importing pulp wood. In all ways, briefly, forest fires defeat 
or endanger the purposes of that big and vital effort called 
forest conservation, which has as its object the insurance 
of a perpetual supply of timber, the preservation of forest 
cover, the provision for the fullest and longest use of all 
the innumerable resources which forests provide. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Where Nearly 10,000 Acres of Forest Was Burned Out 
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UYING entertainment takes just 
as much good sense as buying any- 
thing else. 
The thing to do is to know what to 
ask for and where to get it. 
If you are out for the best entertain- 


There's your Place 


——— where are you? 


ment, you are out for Paramount Pic- 
tures — their enchantment never fails. 


Find the theatre that shows them— 
look for the advertisements—and you 
will soon know that that was your place 
long ago, if you had but known it! 
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No one thing contributes more to the im- 
pression of correctness than the right silver 
ware, arranged in exactly the right manner. 

Phe accomplished hostess avoids patterns 
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which have become so common 
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view and permanently graceful and pleasing 
in itself, 
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character, all 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

It may be seen at once, then, that for 
various and many good reasons protection 
of forests against fire is the most important 
function performed by the Forest Service. 

And it may be seen that the fire hawk, 
the eagle, the lookout above the mountain, 
or whatever one may choose to call the 
aviator, would be worth his weight in gold 
if he could with the same success that he 
warred on one enemy now turn his energies 
to warring on the fire god. 

Civic organizations want planes, whole 
squadrons of them, to help the Northwest 
fight fire. Chambers of commerce, granges, 
private corporations, all manner of organi- 
zations, taking heed of the excellent work 
done by airmen in California and Oregon 
last year, have emphatically represented 
their case to all of official Washington con- 
cerned. And along with the rest is the 
Western Forestry Conservation Associa- 
tion, whose members own about 25,000,000 
acres of timberland and contributed last 
year toward codperative fire control, a 


| spokesman for it estimates, $400,000, aside 
| from fire-patrol taxes levied by respective 


states. They are practical men. And they 
said through their secretary to Senator 
McNary, of Oregon, what the state forester 
of Oregon wrote to Representative Haw- 


| ley—that aérial forest patrol has scored. 


The Experimental Stage 


The airplane, one may safely conclude, is 
a new and promising factor in forest-fire 
control as well as a promising utility in 
timber reconnoissanceand other forest work. 
This conclusion does not mean, of course, 


| that at once the extensive detection, report 


and suppression skill and personnel devel- 
oped through years of hard experience is to 
be supplanted by aviation. Not at all! 
Not a single land lookout has been taken 
from his perch by the Forest Service. It 
must be dou understood, in other words, 


| that aérial forest-fire departments are still 


in the experimental phase, with the present 
the telltale year. Last year, when called 


| into service in the emergency, with no pre- 


liminary training for the personnel, no 
special equipment and no satisfactory team- 
work between air and land workers, army 
planes went a long way in demonstrating 
their value in California and in Oregon. In 
some respects—as in continuity of service 
through all hours of the day—they were not 
so effective as the regular lookouts; in 
other respects they were invaluable. 
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Last year, moreover, was in many ways 
an unusual year, a “‘bad year.” The figures 
are not conclusively assembled, but it is 
estimated that, viewed nationally, more 
than 2,000,000 acres were burned over, in 
contrast to 700,000 in 1918 and 1,000,000 
in the preceding year and in contrast to 
4,000,000 in 1910, the worst year in many. 

Drought had been the order of the day— 
not since 1889 were the forests so much iike 
tinder. Even snowfall in the preceding 
winter had been lighter than usual. Asa 
result in some areas there were periods 
when fire alarms came in every few minutes. 
In one national forest, the Forest Service’s 
chief of operations, Roy Headley, says a 
dry mountain storm such as occurs in the 
Rockies set fire going in sixty separate 
places almost simultaneously. And Col. 
Henry S. Graves, who was chief of the 
Forest Service during the last fire season 
and was on the ground, says that in one 
instance a fire galloped up a slope 800 feet 
high and more than a mile long in twenty 
minutes. In another instance, in one of the 
Idaho forests, it ran twenty miles in a 
single afternoon, racing for record time, it 
seemed, with another neighboring fire that 
did a Marathon stretch of fifteen miles in 
four or five hours, and with another, near 
Missoula, Montana, that went out for a 
record by devouring 24,000 acres of timber 
inaday. Often, even, Colonel Graves said, 
on slopes where trees stood some distance 
apart flame would leap and envelop whole 
acres all at once. 

“Under these conditions,” he added, “the 
fighting of fires was unusually difficult, par- 
ticularly in remote sections, where it some- 
times takes two or three days to cut through 
and reach the fire with sufficient men.” 


Fighting Fire in the Wilderness 


To get the picture whole one must add a 
little, for when the crews at last got to the 
scene of operations of course they had none 
of the facilities that make city fire depart- 
ments effective. There are no high-pressure 
mains. There are no fire boats. There is 
no hose, generally no water. And there are 
no handy second, third, fourth alarms with 
fresh men and additional equipment roar- 
ing with a clear field ahead down the line. 
There is danger in plenty, smoke thicker 
than you can cut with a knife, a habit the 
fire god has of hurling huge embers sheer 
miles. There is loss of life, as in Minnesota 
two years ago. Yet the fire crews have no 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this — flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently ‘‘heats’’ out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 








The perennial beauty of a valuable rug is the reward of fre- 
quent and thorough cleaning. Such cleaning is easy to per- 
form with The Hoover because it beats. . . as it sweeps, as 
it suction cleans. All injurious embedded grit is fluttered out 
by gentle beating. All stubborn litter is detached by swift 
sweeping. All loose dirt is withdrawn by strong suction. Only 
The Hoover combines these three essential operations. 
And it is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


| The HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


aa Sitiat Bi io : 
THe Hooveé WETION SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 


North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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Salient 


“That is salient which is strikingly 
manifest or which catches the 
attention at once.” — Webster. 
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SALIENT motor car—not because of one quality or feature but 
because of a combination of all factors essential to complete motor 
car satisfaction. 
Beauty and comfort are strikingly manifest. You have but to see and ride 
in a Stephens to be convinced. 
Power and economy are demonstrated qualities. Stephens performance is 
due to an engine theoretically rated at 25.3 h. p., which actually develops 
57. The Stephens is an economical car—twice having won the A. A. A. sanc- 
tion Yosemite Economy Run with an average of 21.45 miles per gallon of gas. 


The foundation of this, Stephens excellence was laid 55 years ago with the for- 
mation of the parent organization, known the world over for quality products. 


To make sure that every Stebhens delivers the maximum satis- 
faction, its distribution is entrusted to such organizations as 
measure up to proven standards of permanency and success. 





STEPHENS MOTOR WORKS 


of Moline Plow Company, Freeport, Illinois 
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ATESY OF THE ©. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Miss Helen Dowe, Devil's Head Fire Lookout, Sweeping the Mountains With 


Field Glasses for Signs of Forest Fire Smoke 


(Continued from Page 42) 
water, hardly more than shovels and saws, 
picks and axes, dynamite, volunteers. Often 
they must fight fire with fire, which is an- 
other way of saying they must fight loss of 
timber with more loss of timber, meeting 
large fires with fires of their own. 

“You must organize to fight a big fire,’ 
Colonel Graves explained. ‘‘You must go 
at it in a deliberate way, to try to hem it in. 
Imagine a fire a mile long running over 
irregular topography, here up a slope, there 
down through a swale. Usually there is a 
head, or series of heads, where the fire is 
running on through inflammable material, 
rushing up into the tree crowns pe rhaps and 
sweeping on in a crown fire. Generally the 
attempt first is made to attack on the flank 
to pinch the fire out. And if the fire is run- 
ning up a high slope it is known that when 
it reaches the top the immense draft it has 
will meét a counter draft. Then men are 
sent there to check it at that point. And of 
course often efforts are made to run a series 
of fire trails or breaks round the fire. The 
location of these requires good judgment. 
In a severe fire ordinarily such breaks con- 
sist of a swath ten to twelve feet wide from 
which all material—trees, brush, logs, 
snags—is removed, with a trench down the 
middle two to three feet wide, cut down to 
the mineral soil.” 

From that break, then, to add a bit more 
to the picture, back fires are started when 
the wind is right. 

“You can see,” Chief Forester Greeley 
pointed out, “the whole secret of fighting 
forest fires is to catch them quickly and 
catch themsmall. Elapsed time the short- 
est possible time between detection of a fire 
and reaching it—is everything. Ordinarily 


when the elapsed time is within three or 
four hours probably you'll have the situa- 
tion pretty well in hand. But when eight 
or ten hours are required, as sometimes is 
the case, as in Idaho, where during the last 
season fires started a hundred miles from a 
railroad, you are apt to find a conflagration 
requiring experienced strategy. The men 
have to cut and blast their way through 
before they can get at the fire. 

“Now there can be no doubt of the abil- 
ity of the aviator to discover fires and re- | 
port them accurately and immediately if he 
has wireless and there are efficient receiving 
stations below, and speedily if he must sig- 
nal down to lookouts by dropping messages 
or by using carrier pigeons. The problem 
then is to get men to the fire. To cope with 
that problem we are soon to test out the 
practicability of using dirigibles. Also it is 
conceivable that the time will come when 
men can be transported by airplane, some 
of which can attain great speed with twenty- 
five men on board. 

“But these phases are experimental, of 
course. They belong in the category of 
chemical bombs hurled down from above 
when the fires are small. Some attention is | 
now being given such bombs. As a matter 
of fact, of course the whole business of 
fighting forest fire from the air ig;jnpits in- 
fancy. Potentially, without question, it 
has vast possibilities, especially in areas 
that are hardly penetruble on the ground. 
But we can speak conclusively only of the 
experime nts so far made.” 

One Canadian asserts that, as a means 
for surveying a large tract of timberland in 
Quebec, as far back as 1905 he went into 
the question of using captive balloons. But 
this forester found the cost prohibitive 
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ADE by that famous Notaseme process, 
which gives smooth lustrous finish, snug- 
hugging fit, and extra-long wear. Made for every- 
one—men, women, children. Made in silk, lisle, 
and mercerized. Men—try style 601 silk! 
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BY LAVAL @ MINNIS, FREGNO, CALIFORN 


With the invention of the airplane in 1903, 
foresters generally speculated on the 
possibilities of using aircraft for timber 
| reconnoissance, and of course aérial topog- 
raphy, which owed its development to 
the war, was not then in existence. In 1909 
it is a matter of record that a convention of 
American foresters, meeting in El Paso, 
Texas, extensively discussed the use of 
aircraft in fire patrol. 

Then, in 1915, Mr. Ellwood Wilson, the 
Canadian above referred to, and others 
endeavored to bring about an experiment 
in Canada, but the funds obtainable were 
inadequate. But in the same year Wis- 
consin took the lead... In Wisconsin, as in 
Canada generally, and Eastern Canada 
especially—where it has been estimated 
one-sixth of the total woodland area is 
lakes—the state forest reserves stand on a 
high plateau dotted with lakes. 

On Big Trout Lake, one of the many, 
L. A. Vilas set up a hydroplane in 1915. It 
was a four-passenger flying boat twenty-six 
feet in its hull, equipped with an eight- 
cylinder V-type 110-horse-power engine, 
which afforded air speed of about sixty 
miles an hour. 


A New Sport in Wisconsin 


Mr. Vilas was, he explained, “‘only a 
sportsman.”” But the Wisconsin Forest 
Service drafted him and made him a deputy 
forester without pay. He established many 
precedents during his workdays in the air; 
also, he says, he enjoyed himself while 
soaring up from Big Trout Lake each day 
to traverse his beat and return to report 
any fires. Even then, with none of the 
equipment that war supplied planes, he 
demonstrated to his passengers that it was 
easy for an aviator flying at four or five 
| thousand feet to see thirty or forty milés in 
any direction on a clear day. Moreover, he 
showed how easy it was to look down into 
valleys or gullies, how it was practicable to 
see over, or go over, intervening ridges, and 
the amazing ease with which one could spot 
smoke puffs at long distance. Thus, in one 
special flight over Lake Michigan, dropping 
down from an altitude whence he could see 
no earthly object, ten minutes before he 
could make out any other earthly thing he 
couldygee the smoke from the South Chi- 
cago s ills. 

With the war over, the great progress 
| made with aircraft convinced foresters 
everywhere that a new factor in fire con- 
trol and timber reconnoissance had arrived. 
In December, 1918, thus, efforts in Canada 
resulted in Hon. Jules Allard, at that time 
Minister of Lands and Forests, offering to 
| subsidize to the extent of $2000 an experi- 
ment. The St. Maurice Forest Protective 





In Open Country the Scrub Trees are Ignited Easily and Consumed Quickly 


Association, interested from the standpoint 
of finding a new weapon with which to 
meet fires, voted $10,000. It was then 
learned that the United States Navy had 
turned over to the Dominion Government 
a dozen hydroplanes that had been used in 
joint-patrol work. Application therefore 
was made to the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries for the use of these planes. The 
request was seconded by the Aérial League 
of Canada, also by the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 

Two machines accordingly were loaned. 
But it was not until June fifth of last 
year that the first of these was flown from 
Halifax to Grand Mére, the scene of work, 
and before they got to work seventy-eight 
per cent of the total season’s fires had 
already occurred. ; 


Definite Patrol Routes 


But the United States had not been out- 
done. With the war over, the army air 
service desired opportunities to sustain the 
training of airmen and the development of 
planes. Moreover, the Forest Service, 
whose trained fire-fighting personnel had 
suffered serious withdrawals, was extremely 
apprehensive, in view of the preceding dry 
summers and the very light snowfall in 
the preceding winters, of a catastrophe. 
Therefore the Forest Service, through the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, 
represented thesituationemphatically tothe 
Secretary of War. Asa result it was agreed 
that the Ninth Air Squadron should be 
assigned, with JN-4-D planes and without 
special training or equipment, to the Cali- 
fornia forests— first, because California had 
surpassed all other states in the preceding 
year in the number of its fires, having had 
1148, as distinguished from 832 in Idaho, 
775 in Oregon, 573 in Montana and 563 in 
Washington; next, because there were 
army air-service training fields in Cali- 
fornia. Accordingly, on June first, organ- 
ized and sustained aérial forest-fire patrol 
was started, over set routes—from bases at 
Mather Field, near Sacramento; March 
Field, near Riverside; and Rockwell Field, 
near San Diego—for the first time in 
history. 

Bird's-eye glimpse of the routes laid out 
is interesting. Thus from Mather Field 
every morning two planes set out at a clip 
of eighty miles or so an hour. One plane 
went via Placerville, Auburn and Nevada 
City to Oroville and back in the afternoon, 
thereby covering twice daily the major por- 
tion of the Tahoe and the north end of 
Eldorado National Forest, and of course 
much private timber; while the second 
flew via Placerville, thence south over the 

(Continued on Pdge 49) 
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SIEFTEEN billion pie ces of 

general mail and over two and 

a half billion parcel post packages 

have poured across America the 
last year. 

Delays? Yes—from unde 
stamping. Waste?—from ove? 
stamping. 

Each case of under-stamping 
burdens the Post Office with at 
least six exfra operations; it irri 
tates out of all proportion to the 
offense, those who have to pay 
“ postage due’’s mail is delayed, 
or, worse, returned. And a chance 
discovery that under-stamping 


Help speed up the 
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has irritated a good customer 
results in a scolding for the mail 
ing clerk, followed by an epidemic 
of over-stamping and waste of 
postage. 

The universal use of Toledo 
Mailing Scales and ‘Toledo Parcel 
Post Scales would prevent all this 
and speed up the mails. 

For Toledos weigh accurately, 
compute automatically, register 
instantaneously and display read 
ably gust how much postage. The 
saving from over-stamping alone 
would ordinarily soon pay for a 


Toledo. 










mails! 


The famous Toledo pendulum 
principle measures gravity with 
the ever constant pull of gravity 
itself, not by the ever varying 
pull of springs. 

Toledo Mailing Scales and 
Toledo Parcel Post Scales are now 
rapidly replacing all other equip 
ment for computing postage wher 
ever these facts are recognized. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers 
in the World 
Canadian Factory: Windsor, Ontario 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in 69 
Cities in the United States and Canada 
Others in 34 Foreign Countries 


The United States Government uses Toledo Scales in its principal Post Offices. 


| TOLEDO SCALES 


NO SPRINGS ~ HONEST WEIGHT 
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It's your Steampipes that punch holes 
in your Bank Account 


Read what a well-known heat 
authority says: 
“TT is surprising too how many plants there 
are with steam lines and other heated sur- 
faces generally, covered with well-conditioned, 
physically perfect jacketing, through which heat 
is leaking like water through a sieve. The trou- 
ble is one can’t see heat escaping. 
“And aside from this, there are countless other 


locations where old or 





mutilated insulations 
are wasting heat that 
‘in the aggregate de- 


pletes our national 














Achesto - Sponge Felted for 
hugh pressure steam lines 
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coal resources many thousands of tons annually. 
“This, of course, means that each plant 1s 
losing ‘money that a 





small investment in 
insulation would 
save many times 


” 
over. 


Since the above 
was written, fuel 
prices have ad- 
vanced about 25%, deine tiv bac cit tiailtunn 
so that the impor- pressure lines 
tance of insulation 
in reducing the cost of power or heating 
has been greatly intensified. 

There was a time when heat waste in 
steam transmission lines, dryers, stack 
breachings, refrigeration equipment could 
not be remedied with any certainty. 
Not that materials for insulation were 
not available, but:hecause the value of 
these materials as insulations was largely 














speculative and their life uncertain. 

Now through Johns-Manville Insula- 
tion service any one with an insulation 
problem can know in advance how much 
to invest in insulation and what the in- 
vestment will pay on heat saved. 

Research and experiment have uncov- 
ered the laws of heat transmission, and 
materials are now available that are of 
known life and definite heat saving effi- 
ciency. This holds true without a reser- 
vation of every Johns-Manville Insula- 
tion. But as a further safeguard, to in- 
sure maximum effi- 
ciency, we will use 
our own trained 
workmen to apply 
these insulations. 

Insulation is not 
only one of the larg- 
est departments of 
this business, but it’s 
the oldest—over forty 85% Magnesia. A moulded 


we Id insulation for steam and hot 
years old. water lines 

















H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Madison Avenue at 41st St., New York City 


10 Factories— Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
Eldorado Forest to Chinese on the Stanis- 
laus Forest, and return. From March 
Field one plane circled over the Angeles 
Forest, touched on the west the San An- 
tonio Cafion, zigzagged eastward along the 
south slope of the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains to the mouth of Mill Creek and re- 
turned, while the second March Field plane 
circled eastward to the south side of Mill 
Creek on the Angeles Forest, swung north 
over Banning, covered the west slope of 
the San Jacinto Mountains and the head 
of the San Jacinto River on the Cleveland 
Forest, and returned. From Rockwell 
Field one plane covered the central portion 
of the Descanso District and the northeast 
side of the range on the Palomar District 
of the Cleveland Forest, stopped at March 
Field at lunch hour, and returned in the 
afternoon, via the Trabucco District, the 
southwest side of the Palomar and the west 
end of the Descanso District, thus complet- 
ing a patrol of the entire Cleveland Forest. 

The area covered by these five planes is 
suggestive of the fact that a plane isa handy 
thing, especially if one be lugging along on 
foot. They covered, twice daily, 5,035,142 
acres of land within five national forests, 
and in addition an unestimated but about 
equal amount of private land. The govern- 
ment timber patrolled is estimated by the 
Forest Service at 20,219,565,000 feet, board 
measure, worth about $40,439,000. And 
in this initial experiment, between June 
first and August thirtieth, these five planes, 
two without wireless, none with efficient 
wireless, located and reported a total of 118 
fires and reported twenty-three of them, 
despite inadequate means, in advance of 
the regular Forest Service detection organi- 
zation, which is organized with lookouts, 
patrolmen, telephone service and the benefit 
of long training. It may be seen by timber 
interests at once that airplanes, had they 
no use over forests other than fire patrol, 
are valuable, as surely as a spark can 
set a forest afire and a conflagration in a 
forest is ruin. 


Preparing for a Fire Epidemic 


The experiment then was extended, for 
with the opening of the hunting season in 
Northern California there came a critical 
and persisting flare-up of fires. There was 
in fact something of an epidemic of fires. 
The Forest Service, short-handed at best, 
feared a catastrophe, past experience in the 
regions concerned only increased appre- 
hension, and in Idaho and Montana fire 
already was working havoc. Accordingly 
Washington was appealed to, and as quickly 
as possible two new air-patrol bases were 
established in California, one at Red Bluff, 
the other at Fresno. Army DH-4 planes, 
with their larger scope and speed, were 
substituted for the JN-4-D’s. All cross- 
country flyers, those in training and others, 
were asked to report all fires at once, and 
the balloon school at Arcadia was directed 
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to maintain an observation balloon 3000 
feet up, where a view of the San Gabriel 
watershed was to be had between San 
Dimas and La Canada, where protection 
against fire was especially vital since this 
area controlled the water supply of im- 
portant citrus and other agricultural lands. 
Also, in the last week of August, at the 
urgent solicitation of Governor Olcott, of 
Oregon, the Oregon state forester, the state 
aéro club, and many timber interests, two 
bases were established in Oregon, from 
which planes covered during the remainder 
of the fire season practically all the area in 
the state west of the Cascades. 

In Oregon the planes flew approximately 
60,000 miles. And those who like to build 
castles with figures therefore estimate, 
roughly, of course, that since the aviator 
could see to right and to left thirty miles or 
so on the average, and sometimes could see 
the Pacific at a distance of fifty miles, there- 
fore the area covered aggregates about 
3,500,000 square miles, about the total area 
of Canada, say. 


Results in California 


But the record made in California needs 
no speculation to indicate how promising 
aircraft are. ‘There,’ says C. E. Rach- 
ford, the acting district forester, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, in a prepared 
statement, “the air patrol flew 202,009 
miles’’—eight times round the equator; or 
fifteen times, if one likes figures, from New 
York to the Cape of Good Hope and back. 


“From September first to October thirty- | 


first,” Mr. Rachford goes on, “daily air- 
plane service covered some 21,483,368 acres 
of government land, on which was growing 
105,112,460,000 board feet of timber, worth 
in merchantable figures about $210,224,- 
920. In addition to these figures a very ap- 
preciable acreage of private timberlands 
outside the national forests was covered by 
the patrol, and it is entirely probable that 








the figures for stumpage and for the value 


of that stumpage might approximately be 
doubled if the total amount and value of all 


timber covered by airplane patrol in Cali- | 


fornia were sought.” 

And in covering this huge area daily, Mr. 
Rachford adds that the planes traversed 
202,009 miles in 2457 hours of flying time 
at a rate, therefore, of about eighty miles 
an hour. They reported 442 fires. They 
had only six accidents involving major 
repairs, and only one fatality. This record 
should do much to disestablish the chronic 
doubt of airplanes that many persons, in 
part because they have become tired of 
flagrant assertions, entertain. 

It demonstrates again that as soon as 
airplanes—especially when equipped with 
Liberty engines—are, like trains and boats, 
put on definite schedule, they hold to that 
schedule, as the postal planes have done, 


quite as regularly as do our best trains, and 
in many instances with even greater reli- 
ability. 


As the saying in the patrolled areas 











NINMIS, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





Something of the Wild Territory in 


Cleveland National Forest, California 
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“Tf he fall in, good-night!” 


bet 1 Hen. IV i 3 194 


But he won't fallin. A new discov- 
ery gives him a firm foothold and 
cushions his feet from the strain 


A KING of England, so the tale runs, stumbled over 


a hillock—and there was another king of England. 


We ordinary people fall without creating such 
historic disturbance—and, fortunately, without the 
same fatal results. But we suffered em- 
barrassment, discomfort, and severe physical pain as 
a result of falls. 


have all 


On wet concrete pavements, on slippery sea-washed 
wharves, on polished stone floors, on smooth-worn 
iron stairways, the ordinary sole is dangerous. 


So thousands of American men are guarding against 


such mishaps. ‘They are wearing Air=Peds. 


Cushion your feet, secure a firm foothold, save your shoes 


resilient rubber. 


they cushion 


Air-Peds are corrugated pads of durable, 
Attached to the ball, heel, and toe of your shoe, 
all of your foot from a// of the jar. 
leg-weariness. 


Prevent foot-soreness and 


The corrugations and air spaces are scientifically arranged to 
make the foot grasp the ground or pavement firmly and securely 
Air-Peds prevent the shoe from wearing out, maintain its 
shape, and extend its life two and three times. 
for ball, heel, 
Cannot draw the feet. 


Air Peds can 


Made in three pieces and toe 


not rip or crack, 


Ask your dealer for Air-Peds today. If he cannot 
supply you, we will. Send us your name and addre 

your dealer's name and address, an outline of the sole 
and heel of your shoe, color ( black or tan), and $2.00. 


Air~Peds 


TRADE MARK 


The rubber-heel principle applied to the entire shoe 





PIONEER PRODUCTS, Inc., 144 West 18th Street, New York 


42 Craig Street West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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PHONOGRAPH 
“The difference is in the tone” 
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The Viston 


Music always has a visual association. 
We see when we hear. Beautiful music 
brings up beautiful visions. The artist 
entrusts to the record the music with the 
vision it portrays. 


To realize the full beauty of the music, 
and the vision of the artist, hear your 
favorite record Starr-played. You will 
realize*a delightful difference—you will 
feel the soul of the artist 


For the ultimate in music's reproduction 


ask to hear a Gennett Record Starr 
played. A hearing will convince you. 
THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 
new ¥ RK HI ACA 1 * ANGEULE 
BIRMINGHAM i ee 1 INCINNATI CLEVELAND 
INDIANAPOLI LONDON, CANADA 
peer Sncal. pate yee date 
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| was, the remote settlers set their watches 
| by the airplane patrol. 

Incidentally, one remote settler de- 
spaired, he said, of the extremely slow 
progress he made on foot while striking 
along trails after a family doctor, when he 
saw a plane skipping the mountains over- 
head. 

Practically all the area covered, in other 
words, is what airmen called “wicked terri- 
tory.”” That is, emergency landings were, 
except rarely, out of the question. No 
emergency-landing fields were provided; 
pending the happy time when some inven- 
tion or other makes it practicable for a 
plane to settle down almost anywhere as 
easily as a bird, the airmen preferred, much, 
to stay aloft. Yet in nearly every instance 
where the patrol planes were forced to 
land, an opening was found. In one case 
the entire right bank of an airman’s motor 
stopped when he was at an altitude of 7000 
feet, but he got down safely, with no dam- 
age at all except slight tearing of a wing 
and the dishing of one wheel. Moreover, 
the necessity of ever landing from engine 
trouble would be obviated, army air- 
service experts say, if the planes were 


| equipped with multiple engines, as many 
| types now are. 


And danger would be 
further diminished if planes were equipped 
with parachutes, as the planes used were 
not, and if aviators entirely new to forest 
work were not frequently substituted for 
purposes of training for those regularly 
assigned to specific routes. 


High Visibility 


On the score of visibility there is no- 


| where to be found any doubt of the vast 


superiority of airmen to any other lookout 
means yet found. In Canadian forests 
towers have been used. In our own na- 
tional forests relatively great facility has 
been attained by maintaining,- often in 
glass houses, lookouts on the highest peaks, 
whence they are in communication, by 
telephone usually—which governmental 
phones are tied in with private systems 
wherever practicable—with the remainder 
of the detection service, and the suppres- 
sion service below, and are in many in- 
stances related to other lookouts, so that 
triangulation can be employed. 

Such lookouts, however, cannot of course 
see beyond intervening ridges. They can- 
not look down into cafions miles away, and 
it is worth noting, as Colonel Greeley says, 
that more and more fires do occur in valley 
areas as rapidly as more and more recrea- 
tionists use the forests. Nor, in smoky 
weather, can they look down exactly and 
spot flame. But the pilot can see in any 
direction over forests as over battle lines. 
He can see, moreover, a very long way. He 
can look down into cafions and he can look 
round corners. And, as Mr. — points 
out, he is invaluable in inaccessible areas 
for spotting fires set by lightning, which in 
normal seasons sometimes smolder for 
days before throwing off enough smoke to 
attract notice. 

As an instance of his prowess as an eagle, 
one pilot who was flying a DH-4 plane for 
the first time in two months over a route 
entirely new to him, though equipped with 
no more than a base map on a scale of one 
inch to twelve miles, placed within one-half 
mile of its actual location a 200-acre forest 
fire, which was thirty-five miles away, and 
to see which he had to look almost directly 
into the sun. And not satisfied with that 
accomplishment, on the same trip he dis- 
covered and located five fires, three with 
absolute accuracy, the two others accu- 
rately enough. 

Mr. Rachford goes so far as to say, in 
fact, that taking as a standard in good 
weather visibility of thirty-five miles for 
airmen flying a mile high, the California 
airmen scored eighty-five per cent effi- 
ciency last year and can score one hundred 
per cent for the time they are in the air, of 
course. And by lengthening the time in the 
air and by better correlation between the 
time of flight and the time of day when, as 
shown by analysis of fire reports, most fires 
start, he says detection of fires from the 
air can be made about conclusive. 

“There is no question,” he says, “but 
smokes, either large or small, can quickly 
and®acturately be detected from the air. 
Detection is of course at its highest effi- 
ciency when the atmosphere is clear, but 
experience demonstrates that detection 
from airplane during hazy orsmoky weather 
is on the whole decidedly superior to de- 
tection by the regular lookout methods. 


| This fact is borne out by the experience of 
q I 
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District Six, where it has been shown time 
and again that lookouts on extremely high 
elevations can function’ much longer and 
much more efficiently during hazy weather 
than those at lower elevations. It has been 
found entirely practicable to get quicker, 
more complete and more satisfactory prog- 
ress reports either on a series of small and 
widely scattered fires or on large conflagra- 
tions that load the air with smoke, by air- 
plane than in any other way. 

“Thus it was established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt at the Tejunga and San 
Gabriel fires on the Angeles National For- 
est from September fifteenth to twenty- 
seventh, that airplanes in connection with 
fire suppression have value that cannot be 
overestimated. These fires were in rough 
and inaccessible country. They covered 
165,000 acres. In their suppression an 
army of 2000 men was employed. The 
situation was one of the worst that Cali- 
fornia ever experienced. As soon as the 
supervisor realized the enormous propor- 
tions the fire had attained he saw that of 
course his most difficult problem was to 
keep himself informed of changing condi- 
tions on all the various fronts, in order to 
direct the fire fighters and at the same time 
have aneyeto theirsafety. He called on the 
air service at March Field for assistance. 
A ship and pilot were put at his disposal. 
Each morning, then, he spent two or three 
hours flying directly over the fire lines, 
thereby getting accurate information vital 
to his fire strategy, such as—which way the 
fire was working, when camps were in 
danger, how best to deploy the men. In 
short, in from one to three hours each day 
he got information vastly more valuable 
than he could have got by the usual method 
of skirting the fire on foot or horseback, 
which in this case meant a trip of four or 
five days. Incidentally one forest officer, 
returning from this work, reported to the 
Weather Bureau at Los Angeles a forth- 
coming shower indicated in the upper alti- 
tudes, and the shower came. Incidentally 
also, it is believable that the estimate of a 
Northern California supervisor, who esti- 
mated that his fire-suppression expenses, 
totaling $30,000, could have been reduced 
one-third with planes, is sound.” 


Causes of Forest Fires 


Such report service by air would be made 
far more effective than it is if planes and 
ground men were equipped with wireless 
telephones, which are preferable to regular 
radio sets with receiving stations below 
because they do not require special operat- 
ing skill. During the 1919 season fires were 
reported from airplanes by radio, by carrier 
pigeons, by notes attached to small para- 
chutes or dropped in cans with streamers 
attached and by wireless telephone. Re- 
porting by carrier pigeons is, in point of 
speed, not much faster than reporting back 
to fields by plane; moreover, there exists, 
it is said, an apprehension that at critical 
times the carriers may fail. The dropping 
of notes implies seeking out and attracting 
the attention of ground lookouts if it is to 
be successful, and fragmentary and infre- 
quent reports at best. If the army planes 
were equipped with wireless telephones in 
such wise that communication between 
them and the ground lookouts were made 
practicable, and if the personnel in the air 
and on the ground were trained to use the 
instruments effectively, the ideal form of 
intercommunication would exist, which 
would greatly improve the excellent record 
of the airmen. Accordingly steps are being 
taken to fill the need during this season. 

Also airplane telephones would have the 
same discouraging effect on individuai dep- 
redations that they have on fires. There is 
only one unpreventable source of fires— 
lightning. All others are caused by some 
human agency. There were 2457 fires 
started by lightning in 1918. Railroads 
were charged with 618, but steadily, by 
coéperation with the Forest Service, they 
are reducing their quota. Lumbering 
caused only 104 of a total 5573. Brush 
burning caused 361; 257 were counted as 
incendiary; and campers were charged with 
more than the number charged to any 
other classification except lightning. Camp- 
ers are careful enough with camp fires, rela- 
tively, the forest officials say. At least 
campers seldom leave their fires burning. 
They do their worst damage with cigars 
and cigarettes. And the difficulties in 
coping with campers increase discourag- 
ingly, Colonel Greeley warns, as they in- 
crease each year in number. Interestingly, 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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PAIGE 


Yoo Most Peautsful Car 
in America 


HE first appeal of our five passenger 

“Glenbrook” model is, quite properly, its 
exquisite beauty and distinctiveness. To merely 
look at the car is a pleasing experience. 


The second appeal develops upon acquaint- 
ance with one of the most remarkable power 
plants in the entire field of six cylinder engi- 
neering. Thus admiration is supplemented by 
profound respect-—-and both appeals merge 
into Pride of Ownership. 


This new Paige motor is an unusual achieve- 
ment. It is the result of more than three years 
of patient research and experiment. It is 
actually and literally a product of our war- 
time experience. 


Furthermore, this power plant is an altogether 
distinctive product —conceived by our own 
engineers and built in our own plants by our 
own workmen. It represents in fullest measure 
all that the Paige nameplate implies. 
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PAIGE-DETROIT 


MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


DETROIT, 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


Michigan 
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The Men who Distribute the new Leland-built Lincoln Car 


Those who know motor cars, know that high 
character and soundness in the organizations 
which produce them should be paralleled by like 
character and soundness in the organizations which 
distribute them—the men who form the connecting 
links or points of contact between the car owner 
and the manufacturer. 

The distributing organizations of the Lincoln 
Motor Co, are in fifteen cities, including a factory 
sales branch in Detroit. 

\s production increases, additional distributors 
will be selected from the nearly 2,000 applicants 
already in waiting. Many of these, even now, have 
lists of priority orders and orders conditional upon 
their appointment. 

In the fourteen cities where sales franchises have 
been granted, selections were made from among 
+16 applicants. 

In not one single instance was it a matter of 
soliciting a distributor, nor of accepting whomso- 
ever could be obtained. In every case it was one 
of our of selecting those who we 
believed to measure up to the standards we had 
established, and whose high standing in their 
respective cities had been abundantly attested. 


own ¢ hoosing 


Nor was this a sim- 
ple procedure, because 
most of the applicants 
were distributors well 
established, of high 





Henry M. Leland 
President 


LINCOLN MOTOR 


repute, and already handling cars of the better 
class. They were men who have made it their busi 
ness to know motor cars and motor car builders. 


With this type of applicants it was a matter of 


carefully choosing those best qualified. 
ia | : 
SLL: , 





Most of them have had sales franchises continu 
ally thrust upon them for consideration, and could 
obtain almost any franchise merely for the asking. 

We have selected organizations and men accus 
tomed to contact with the highest type of citizens 

the class to whom the Leland-built Lincoln car 
will naturally appeal. 

They are men cognizant of their responsibili 
ties; men wo are not unmindful that upon 
delivery of a car to the purchaser, their duty has 
just begun. 


Distributors 


ATLANTA CLEVELAND DETROII MINNEAPOLIS 
Lifsey-Smith Co, The Fitzgerald Co. Lincoln Motor ¢ 4. C. Templet 

BOSTON DALLAS KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 
Puritan Motors Fosdick-Hawley Weaver Motor Co. Milton J. Budlon 
Corp Company LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO DENVER Walter M. Murphy Robert P. McCurdy 
Allison-Rood ¢ Rouse-Stephens Co Motors Cx Company 


COM PANY, 


n, Inc. 


DETROLT, 


These men have shown the faith that is in 
them by coolly and deliberately obligating them 
selves to merchandise millions of dollars’ worth 
of motor cars—cars of whose features, and de 
tails, and price they were wholly without infor 
mation. 


And their faith is further evinced, in most of 
the cities, by the erection of modern and adequate 
structures, quite in keeping with the product and 
with the cle ntele. 

Their faith in the car, and in the organization 
which produces it, is confirmed by the faith of 
more than one thousand of the best citizens who, 
likewise without definite knowledge of the car, its 
features, its details, or its price, insisted upon filing 
priority orders—without encouragement from the 
factory, and seldom with encouragement from the 
distributor. 

Their faith, too, is not without judgment. 
They know the organization behind the car. 
They know the character and the accomplish 
ments of the men behind that organization; they 
know their works and their record; they know 
their ideals in motor car engineering and motor 
car construction; they know their forward vision. 

Above all, they know 
the Leland determina- 
tion and Leland ability 
to achieve—and to 
surpass. 
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Walter M. Murphy 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
the airplane helps profitably to educate 
campers. It is hard to overestimate, Mr. 
Rachford point® out, the attention it in- 
vokes to forest conservation. 

“*Also,”” Colonel Greeley added, “‘it is a 
deterrent to incendiarism. Incendiary fires 
are started by prospectors who want to 
burn off the ground and make it easy to 
prospect. Some are started by stockmen 
with the idea that the range will be made 
better by a fire. Some are started by 
settlers who have grievances against forest 
patrolmen, and also a few have been started 
by men who were looking for work fighting 
fires. And some are started by men who 
want to clear the ground round their homes, 
for protection. In all sue h cases the army 
planes work as deterrents.’ 

It is a fact, thus, that the serious out- 
break of fires in Northern California last 
August stopped as soon as airplane patrol 
was started, presumably because plans 
were laid to have the planes cross twice 
daily the incendiary neighborhood, and 
because it was understood that the airmen 
could, through powerful glasses, see, long 
before they could be heard or seen, and 
because they were supposed to be armed 
with powerful guns. Also in one locality on 
the Cleveland National Forest incendiary 
fires that had been for years of common 
occurrence ceased when air patrol was 
started. In the same forest, in fact, Mr. 
Rachford says, one settler informed his 
neighbor that rather than run the risk of 
being detected in the act of burning brush 
he would dig a hole and bury it. 

In point of being able to discover fires 
successfully, the airman is so much more 
effective that, though ground lookouts 
probably always do serve valuably, in 
discovering fires at night, for instance, 
many advantages—and eventually perhaps 
many economies—rest with the air. At 
the least, then, it may be assumed that 
aérial patrol, even in its present experi- 
mental stage, is an invaluable auxiliary to 
forest-fire departments. It is now in the 
first stage—that is, it is being used in forest 
patrol as it was used in the early stages of 
the war, solely for observation. As the war 
progressed, and after military experts in 
general and General Pershing in Mexico 
agreed that one airman was worth a regi- 
ment of cavalry, not only were observation 
planes in great numbers devoted to con- 
tinuous observation work with specific 
army and navy units, but more and more 
aircraft was developed for combat pur- 
poses. At the end of the war they went 
over the German lines in groups of two, 
three and four hundred. 


The Dirigible’s Possibilities 


Pursuit aviation, attack aviation and 
bombardment aviation developed along 
with miracles in photography. At present 
the unit for these three groups is, in our 
air service, set at one hundred planes. With 
such units, airmen freely assert, navies can 
be driven beneath the oceans, and armies 
can be demoralized, long before reaching 
their enemies. Moreover, such individual 
authorities on aviation as former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Crowell, who was 
chairman of the American Aviation Mis- 
sion abroad, assert that such air groups 
inevitably will put greater and greater 
reliance on chemical bombs hurled down by 
the ton. 

Carrying this picture over to battles on 
the fire god, one can see why it is predictable 
that aircraft, able to best the war god, should 
beat down the most ruthless, most treach- 
erous and most greedy enemy of our forests. 
Chemical grenades and bombs, it is pointed 
out, offer a promising means by which 
individual airmen might, after spotting fires, 
squelch them in their infancy. Certainly, 
it is argued, if bombardment aviation can 
demolish whole towns, bombardment avia- 
tion should be able to demolish a fire. Thus 
many foresters who served abroad, among 
them Colonel Greeley, returned full of hope 
that aircraft plus chemical extinguishers 
could prove invaluable. But though not 
a little attention is being given the prob- 
lem by some of the score of governmental 
agencies dealing with aviation, still, so far, 
nothing progressive has been achieved. 

Also it is contended by aviators that, even 
without chemical fire extinguishers in the 
form of grenades or bombs, it is entirely 
practicable at the present time by using 
multiple-engine planes to carry a score of 
men at great speed. It is also practicable 
to drop them by parachute, along with 
their equipment. But there are objections, 
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as one may judge from the accompanying 
a to this feat, when territory below 

‘wicked" and one can go miles without 
finding a level space much larger than a 
full-size bed. 

“The major objections to airplanes,” 
said Mr. Headley, who, as chief of opera- 
tions of the Forest Service, has given a great 
deal of study to aérial patrol, “are their 
inability to maintain continuity of observa- 
tion and their inability to transport men 
to fires. Hydroplanes, in areas that have 
lakes, are of immediate promise. But the 
most promising thing for us is the dirigible. 
That is the ship that is likely to bring about 
a revolution in air fire patrol. Of course 
there are some big developments in dirigi- 
bles that have to be made, such as anchors 
to hold such ships and means to lower and 
raise men by an anchor cable or by other 
means. I really believe that the time will 
come when we shall make very extensive use 
of dirigibles in transporting men to fires.” 

“TI think,” said an officer in army air 
service who has given the forestry problem 
much study and thought, “‘that the diri- 
gible is the thing! Such ships, those of the 
Germans, for instance, have enormous 
cruising power and can stay in the air for a 
week. They have enormous lifting power; 
the LZ-125, on which the Army had an 
option, could lift 128 tons; and the L-72, 
the German ship that, with every conceiv- 
able plan laid, was scheduled to bomb New 
York within a fortnight after November 11, 
1918, was designed to have five tons of 
bombs ready for use after the transatlantic 
trip. Such ships, or much smaller ones, 
with the deliberate precision which only 
slow speed and floatability without the use 
of engines afford, could negotiate altitude or 
distance in short order, hover very low and 
lower and lift men by ladder or cable, no 
doubt. A few such ships, which are essen- 
tial in modern war and without which a 
nation would suffer a great handicap, not 
only could get the advantage of special 
training, not only would be safe when 
equipped with helium gas, our exclusive 
possession, but would, I feel sure, pay the 
cost of operation in terms of timber saved.” 


Two Weeks’ Work in Two ened 


The problem, then, abides with » science 
and, too, with business men. 

For at once they know that more than 
three-fourths of all the standing merchant- 
able timber in America is in private hands. 
Accordingly timbermen recognize that the 
problem of conservation is in large measure 
theirs. Clearly in many areas forest control 
is even now, like fire fighting, coéperative. 
aang | the fiscal year 1919, in addition to 
$90,259 on hand July 1, 1918, in our 
Treasury, $522,840 was contributed, in 
sums from eleven cents up to $101,406, to 
various kinds of work carried on by the 
Forest Service in coéperation with other 
agencies. Of this large contribution during 
1919, $2491 was used for investigative work, 
$387,603 for improvements on the national 
forests, $122,279 for fire protection, and 
$10,466 for brush burning following timber- 
sale activities. Timbermen are habituated 
to codéperate against the fire god; in emer- 
gencies whole countrysides rally together 
in common defense. It may be imagined, 
then, that timbermen and other individ- 
uals and states and other agencies will 
coéperate in any governmental plan by 


which airmen, while getting commercial | 


experience that would be invaluable for 
national defense and during the fire season, 
which approximates half of each year, 
would serve on the forest front. But it is 
also clear that timbermen find specific uses 
for aircraft other than forest-fire control. 

One comes, then, to the use of aircraft 
for timber reconnoissance. On this score 
one experienced forester and flyer sums up 
his own experience by saying that a for- 
ester can get a better idea of fifty square 
miles of unknown timber area in two hours’ 
flying than in two weeks’ work on the 
ground. It is exactly as if you had a colored 
relief map spread out below, under you, he 
says. It is, he pointed out, very difficult 
for a forester on the ground to determine 
just where one kind of timber leaves off and 
another begins, but that is easy from the 
air. In a few hours, thus, he insists, it is 
practicable to sketch in the best of recon- 
noissance maps. 
stance, he says, can be easily distinguished 
from balsam by the difference in color, and 
the black spruce of swamps is easily recog- 
nizable; likewise pure jack pine, birch, 
poplar, elm, maple. Even the quantity and 
height of reproduction can be estimated, 





Pine and spruce, for in- | 
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Yours are not Kryproxs— 
the surface isn’t smooth 


Take any bifocal lens (except the KRYPTOK) and 
you will find across its surface a conspicuous line, 
seam or hump which you can see or feel. 


Then take a KRYPTOK lens. Look at it carefully. 
Rub your finger over the place where the near 
vision and the far vision segments are fused to- 
gether. You can neither see nor feel any line, seam 
or hump. The KRyYPTOK lens is absolutely clear, 
smooth and even. It is the only invisible bifocal. 


KRYPTOK Glasses are for men and women who 
need glasses for both near and far vision. They 
end the inconvenience and awkwardness of con- 
tinually removing or peering over reading glasses 
—or of changing from reading to distance glasses. 
Ask your optical specialist about KRyPTOK (pro- 
nounced Crip-tock) Glasses. Write for descriptive 
booklet; please give the name of your specialist 
KRYPTOK Company, Inc., 1017 Old South Build 
ing, Boston, Mass. 
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Making fen gallons of gasoline do the work of twelve and one-half gallons is one of the triumphs 
Science has ae usual with the Guaranty Spark Intensifire. 

Built on the same phenomenon of electricity that made Wireless Telegraph possible —the break- 
Guaranty is not a hit-or-miss invention, but an application of the principle under- 
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Make car start quicker and easier in all weather 
conditions. 


Iron Clad Money-Back Guarantee 


Every Guaranty Spark Intensifire is sold on a rigid, MONE Y-BACK GUARAN.- 
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| three or six feet high” 


| adds Lieut. Col. Glen Smith, 
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albeit it be coming up through thin stands 
of poplar and white birch. ‘One can tell, 
even,” he said, “whether young trees are 
and lakes, land- 


marks, logging operations, other aspects 


| important in timbering operations, are dis- 
| tinguishable. 


_Also the plane is a handy thing for map- 
ping. 

As one Canadian flyer who served ex- 
tensively abroad points out, the use of 
aérial photo raphy, which came into exist- 
ence with “he extended use of the plane 
abroad, was used with amazing s and 
satisfaction when photographers were work- 
ing ten thousand feet in the air—and were 
kept more or less aggravated by enemy 
projectiles and aircraft buzzing pestifer- 
ously in one’s ears. “If photography can 
be used in those conditions, when one is up 
ten thousand feet,”’ he concludes, “I fancy 
it could be used to reproduce forests, when 
you could fly as low as you'd like.” Asa 
matter of fact, aérial photography is effec- 


| tive by use of modern improvements when 


a plane is so high up earthly objects are 
hardly visible at all. 

“But one distinction must be drawn,” 
of the Geo- 
logical Survey, who is geographer in charge 
of the West Indian Service and is using at 
the present time a plane to help in the 
mapping of Hayti, “aérial photography is 
useful and a great saving in laborious work 
in mapping, but it must not be confounded 
and ac claimed as a substitute for map- 
ying.’ 

, He points out that it was used abroad 
to supplement existing maps and continu- 
ously to adjust changed areas down to date. 
It can, by crossing an area, taking pictures 
automatically or at intervals, piece areas 
together in a mosaic for use in making maps 
or for use in supplement to maps. And 
clearly either of these functions, or both, 
would be valuable in timber work carried 
on by foresters or timbermen. 


Maintenance Costs 


If there existed, then, a governmental 
department in which all or substantially all 
governmental aviation were concentrated 
and many insist by every rule of organiza- 
tion the score of agencies concerned with 
aviation should thus be concentrated— it 
may be imagined that invaluable air train- 
ing could be had, excellent results i in forest 


| control, carrying of the mails, in the fish- 


eries and elsewhere, could be obtained. 

To illustrate, not only would saving in 
government timber doubtless foot up large 
if ample planes and equipment were avail- 
able each year—ninety planes, let us say, 
for the five Northwest timber states, which 
is the number the air service desired to use 
and the Forest Service and all manner of 
agencies sought—and not only would tim- 
ber interests and states gladly coéperate in 
point of paying the cost, but since this 
work is seasonal the planes could be used 
for other purposes during the balance of the 

year. 

But whether this coéperative plan be 
taken as desirable or not, still there are 
many uses for planes in forest work such 
as individuals may be concerned with. In 
any event, costs, then, are in point. 

If one compare the cost of maintaining 
an airplane with the cost of maintaining a 
horse, let us say, the horse wins. If one 
compare the cost of maintaining an airplane 
with the cost of maintaining a powerful 
motor car, again, though not by so large a 
measure, the airplane loses. But these 
analogies do not hold. Results count in 
America. 

And the cost of aviation is inevitable 
largely—-that is, the Government might 
better do without an army or a navy, so 
airmen cry from above the housetops, than 
without aviation, as a deciding matter in 


| national defense. 
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But the cost of planes is not so prohibi- 
tive, after all. Here, for instance, is the 
estimate of a Canadian airman for pur- 
chase and maintenance of fhree planes: 

Three planes, he estimates, of a good 
standard —_ would cost approximately 

$24,000—about the cost of three good and 
pone & motor cars. Instead of a garage 
there must be a hangar, which he esti- 
mates, in an area where lumber is plenti- 
ful, at $1000. Initial investment, then, 
with things comparatively about equal and 
no f. o. b. for the plane, $25,000; which, 
with interest at ten per cent distributed 
over six months, implies $13.88 a working 
day. Mechanics, three, $12 a day—less, of 
course, in the Army. Two pilots, $3500 a 
year each, or $38.88 a working day. Using 
two planes, then, with one in reserve, and 
patrolling, he estimates, at least 8000 square 
miles a day of forest area, he sets the total 
cost at $64.76 a working day, plus two 
cents a mile for oil and gasoline, and minus 
such handy uses as might be made of planes 
and pilots in and outside of the fire season. 


Cheap Insurance 


Another estimate, by W. T. Cox, the 
state forester of Minnesota, is interesting. 
On the ground, he says, there should be at 
least one patrolman to every seventy-two 
square miles of forest area, thus twenty- 
two to every million acres, 110 to every 
5,000,000 acres. The maintenance of these 
men for six months at $70 each a month, 
plus necessary equipment in the shape of 
canoes, tents, and so on, amounts to 
$49,500, exclusive of special fire-fighting 
groups or auxiliaries and winter work to see 
that loggers burn their slash. About 
$60,000 a year, in round numbers, is the 
cost of adequately protecting 5,000,000 
acres of forest; and since that area repre- 
sents, say, $100,000,000 in property, the 
protection cost of six-hundredths of one per 
cent is very low insurance. It would be a 
fortunate city government, he says, that 
could maintain its fire department at so low 
a cost. Nevertheless, by the use of flying 
machines, he says, that low cost can be 
reduced, even when aircraft are, in forest 
work, in their experimental stage. Three 
hydroplanes, he estimates, such as would 
be desirable in Minnesota with its innumer- 
able lakes, and four officers, would be re- 
quired in his state. The machines, allowing 
for a life of three years, would cost $7750 a 
year, which figure is believed to be high. 
Supplies would cost $600 a season. Two 
aviators, then, at $200 a month; two ob- 
servers at $100 a month; a mechanic at 
$80 a month, or total for service, $4080 for 
six months. The total expense, then, for air 
service to patrol 5,000,000 acres, he esti- 
mates at $12,430 a season. Accepting 
possibilities only as they have been demon- 
strated, and granting that aérial patrol 
at the present juncture could not therefore 
entirely supplant ground patrol and could 
be used only as an observation auxiliary, 
he concludes that the use of only three fly- 
ing boats would, at a cost of $12,430 a sea- 
son, permit a reduction in the ground forces 
by eighty-five men, on 5,000,000 acres, 
whose wages would amount to $35,700. 

Altogether, then, realizing that timber 
saved is national profit and prosperity ex- 
tended, and national pleasure and pride 
increased, and realizing that whereas planes 
in war are no more destructive than the fire 
god is in times of peace, national and tim- 
bermen’s economy looks to the new trans- 
portation. One air squadron of thirteen 
planes—with trained foresters as observ- 
ers—all that the Army could spare; all, in 
California, that are in the present season 
being used—is not enough. For catas- 
trophe has a habit of occurring in the 
eleventh hour. And without question any- 
where, it seems, the lookout above the 
mountain has his usefulness in conserving 
our diminishing timber supply. 
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AMCO 


Shutter 





The Newest 
Ford Accessory 


Amco Shutter regulates the volume of air that 
passes through your Ford radiator, thus insuring 
highest engine efficiency by heat control. 


Close the Shutter and it keeps in the vital water heat on 
cold days—retains it when car is parked—resulting in a 
quick, strong, smooth start. Open the Shutter to any one of 
12 adjustments and it regulates the water temperature, pre- 
venting overheated engine. 


Easy to operate—owner can attach. Protects radiator from 
damage. Keeps out rain, snow, sleet, wind and dust. Pre- 
vents freezing. Soon pays for itself in lower oil and gasolene 
consumption, less carbon deposit and improved carburetion. 


Made of richly black enameled steel that fits snug and rides 
noiseless. A winter and summer necessity. Get Amco 
Shutter—$7.50—from accessory dealers and garages every- 
where. Or write us for descriptive literature and nearest 
dealer’s address. 


American Metals Corporation 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Dealers and jobbers without Amco Shut- 
ters wire or mail your order quickly. 
Twelve more full pages like this will ap- 
pear monthly in this publication, plus 
local newspaper advertising. 

Patented. Other patents pending. 
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\ Now that classroom and playground again occupy the 
\ overtlowing energy of boyhood—mother is confronted " 
’ with the need of supplying numerous school day wants. 
ore 
| Not the least of these is the need for stockings—for 
| mighty is the playground’s havoc on knees, toes and 
heels. Kresge values in hosiery enable you to keep the 











children well supplied and avoid much needless darning. 


Rulers, penholders, inks, pencils, tablets, erasers, note 
| books, bookstraps and what not are also constantly 

required. Displayed on the open counters of Kresge 
stores are these and many similar articles. 




















Many Kresge customers, anxious that their children 
may always have on hand the needed ‘‘tools for the 
schoolroom tasks,’’ stock up with a liberal supply of 
these articles when the term begins. 











A few dollars at Kresge’s will buy an assortment 
sufficient for the year and save you many an incon- 
venient trip on a busy morning for some petty purchase. 








One reason your Kresge store can offer you such re- 
markable values is because all of the one hundred 
and eighty Kresge stores unite in buying their mer- 
chandise. ‘The immense savings thus made possible are 
shared with Kresge customers. 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


many things to consider. For instance, in 
India the salesman sent there should be 
given full executive authority by his firm. 
The proprietors of Indian companies, many 
of whom are wealthy, much prefer to deal 
with men of an equal status. The Indian 
business man pays considerable attention 
to social amenities. If the man who is selling 
goods in India is not a member of the 
American firm he represents, he should care- 
fully but widely advertise the fact that he 
has been given full authority to act for his 
company in all matters, however impor- 
tant. 

There are 315,000,000 people in India, 
and not less than 5,000,000 are prospects 
for the sale of American goods. Though 
the industries of the country are still in 
their infancy, there are 240 mines now op- 
erating, while hundreds of factories are 
engaged in manufacturing soap, sugar, 
chemicals, cars and textiles. England has 
barely scratched the surface of the pos- 
sibilities in India. American goods are 


popular and have gained the reputation 
of being superior in quality to Japanese 
manufactures, 
make a study of the characteristics of the 
people of India if the exporter hopes to 
develop a market there, so is it essential 
to do the same thing in China and other 
big markets. 

It has been common talk in America for 


many months that the defects in our labor | 


and financial situations can only be rem- 


Just as it is necessary to | 


edied by some form of industrial depression | 


throughout the country, during which time 
the nation would have to undergo an in- 
dustrial house cleaning. If there is any 
truth at all in this idea of coming hard 
times, the very best insurance we can build 
up to safeguard the nation and soften the 
evil effects resulting from a slowing down 
of business is a strong export trade that 
will carry American manufactures to all 
parts of the earth. It is not a game, how- 
ever, that can be won without effort and 
study. 


TRIPTOLEMUS THE MASCOT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


go round climbing trees at your age,” 
Mrs. Muir commented. ‘‘Suppose you had 
fallen and broken your neck! What did 
you think of him, Marcella?’ 

“‘He hardly spoke to me,”” Marcella re- 
plied. ‘‘He and papa were so taken up with 
their butterflies. Still, papa, I think you 
did most of the conversing.” 

‘Perhaps, perhaps,” Professor Muir con- 
ceded good-naturedly. ‘“‘We old fellows 
are apt to be loquacious when we have 
sympathetic and interested listeners. We 
don’t have them so often—among the rising 
generation. Young men generally seem to 
be wholly devoted to frivolous pursuits 
dancing, glee-clubbing, joy-riding and flirt- 
ing with foolish girls. I sometimes wonder 
where we are to get our future scientists 
chemists, astronomers, botanists, biologists 
and entomologists, and so forth—there 
seem to be so few young men who hav eany 
natural inclination to anything serious and 
worth while. That is why I find this boy 
o refreshing. He encourages me to take a 
more optimistic view of the future. I have 
invited him to come and see me again, so 
you will have an opportunity to form your 
own cone lusions, my dear.” 

‘I’m quite anxious to see such a para- 
gon,” said Mrs. Muir. “I sunpere Shey are 
rather uncommon at the Beach Hotel. Is 
he good-looking, Marcella?” 

Marecella’s cheeks took on a slightly 
added color. “Why, I—I didn’t—yes, I 
think so. Rather good-looking.” 

“Nicely manne red?” 

Oh, ye 
“We li, 
Muir. 
“He was very sweet to papa,” 

cella. 


“H’m! 


I'd like to see him,” said Mrs. 
‘I think it very likely that I shail.” 
said Mar- 


”* said Mrs. Muir. 


As Clarence was partaking of his scholar’s 
breakfast, consisting of grapefruit, toast, 
eggs, country sausage, buckwheat cakes 
and drip coffee, a wide-mouthed, freckled 
and red-headed young man very correctly 
attired in yachting costume entered the 
dining room and approached his table. 

““Yo-ho, me hearty! What cheer?”’ said 
this nautical character. ‘What are you 
doing in shore togs, dod-gast your top- 
lights?” 

“IT told you to count me out of it, Billy,’ 
said Clarence. 

“Say sir when you address me, you 
lubber, and don’t tell me you told me. Go 
to your ditty-box and change and then get 
aboard, you scaly swab!” 

Clarence shook his head firmly and 
poured honey on his cakes. 

“Clarence, you've got to come, “A ple ~aded 
the red-headed young man. “Who's going 
to crank the engine if you desert? The Jap 
totters on the verge of mutiny whenever I 
ask him to come out of the galley and bend 
his back, and there isn’t room on the old 
hooker for any more crew without mixing 
him up with my guests. Come, my brave 
heart. The wind blows free and a pleasant 
gale will shortly be on our lee. Edwina and 
the new girl from Detroit are coming—and 
listen!’’ He whispered. 

“Nothing doing, Cap’n Bassett, sir,” 
replied Clarence with a face of adamant. 


“I’m engaged in some important research 
work, and I haven’t time to play. Make 
Harvey Wenzel crank. It will take off 
some of his fat. No, Billy, nothing doing.” 

Billy Bassett dragged a chair to the table 
and sat down. 

“Say, Clarence, what is all this rot about 
you bug hunting? What’s the idea? 
Where have you been keeping yourself the 
last two or three days? Divulge! Disclose! 
Impart! Come clean! Spill it!’’ 

“Tt’s no secret, Billy,” Clarence an- 
swered. “I’ve always been more or less of a 
naturalist, and I like to go off occasionally 
with my little old herbarium or rock ham- 
mer or butterfly net and see what contribu- 
tion I can make to the sum of scientific 
discovery — specially in the bug _ line. 
Didn’t I ever show you my monograph on 
Lucanide#? No? It’s a bear. Sorry, but 
you're wasting time on me, and while 
you're gabbing he sre the wind may shift 
into the nor’-nor’-east-by-south before you 
clear the bar and get into open water. 
Hustle and get your computing scales and 
weigh anchor. So long!” 

Cap'n Bassett rose. 

“Oh, all right!”’ said he loudly. ‘But 
remember that you’ve thrown me down, 
and no beach-combing blighter can foil 
Bill Bassett and get away with it. I'll be 
even up with you, Clarence Devlin, and 
ere long. Mark me, Devlin! Mark me!” 

He departed with a rolling gait, scowl- 
ing melodramatically at the waiters as he 
passed them. Clarence looked at his watch, 
and then hastily finished his breakfast, and 
taking his hat and stick at the door, went 
out. 

“Now for a little grind,’’ he murmured. 

Bassett’ s thirty-foot motor cruiser was 
alongside the dock, and a large-sized party 
of young people were crowding into the 
small cockpit. Some of them waved to him, 
and he could hear them laugh and guessed 
that it was at his expense. He waved back, 
and Bassett shook his fist. 

“* Rough-house bunch !”’ Clarencethought 
as he turned away. The laughter jarred on 
him somehow. “ Yelping and giggling! All 
alike too—Edwina, Marjory, Clytie—all 
of them. Nobody would be afraid to kid 
that lot. Honest, I believe I’m getting 
bashful or something. Gee, but she’s sweet! 
Sweet as a peach and modest as mignonette. 
I've got to go slow and easy to keep from 
scaring her. Mighty slow, and mighty easy, 
Clarence. Easy and careful, boy—easy and 
careful!” 

The altogether unwonted feeling of nerv- 
ousness assailed Clarence quite strongly 
as later on he knocked at Professor Muir's 
door and was confronted by a comfortably 
arranged matron, who—as he guessed 
proved to be Marcella’s mother. Still the 








lady had a nice smile, even if she was rather. | 


keen-eyed and shrewd in her expression. 
Not Marcella’s smile in the least— nothing 
shy about it whatever—naturally, but 
nice. And she was a lady, in her calico or 
gingham dress, whatever it was. You 
couldn’t get away from that. 

“She and my mother would be great 
pals,”” was the thought that flashed across 
the young man’s mind, and that involun- 
tary tribute was a whale. 
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and luxury of the custom-made article. 
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“Come in, Mr. Devlin,” she said when 
Clarence had introduced himself. ‘ Pro- 
fessor Muir will be glad to see you. I sup- 
pose I should tel] you how grateful I am to 
you for saving him from being dashed to 
fragments, but you will understand that.” 

“TIT am very grateful for the chance of 
meeting Professor Muir, I assure you,” 
said Clarence as she ushered him into the 
living room. “I read one of his books 
once — quite recently in fact. It was great! 
The Brazilian one.’ 

‘He will be ple ased to know that you 
thought well of it,’’ said Mrs. Muir. “Ex- 
cuse me a moment, ple ase, and I'll tell him 
that you are here.” 

In a moment or two she returned. 

‘You are inte rested in Lepidoptera, my 
husband tells me,” she said the first thing. 

‘Very much,”’ Clarence answered. ‘This 
is a beautiful place you have here, Mrs. 
Muir. You like it better than at the Beach, 
of course? - 

“It isn't so gay, 
change And you 
hear.”’ 

“ Really it was never large enough to call 
it that,” said Clarence frankly. “1 suppose 
at the time I began it I had no idea what I 
was collecting just butterflies, and |] 
thought their wings pretty.” 

She smiled sympathetically. 

“Professor Muir was remarking how 
rarely young men have a natural inclina- 
tion toward entomology,”’ she said. “I 
suppose 7 

Here the professor came in, attired in a 
shabby old house jacket and slippers, and 
greeted Clarence with great cordiality. 

“| was just telling Mr. Devlin what you 
said about young men taking up the study 
of entomology,” said Mrs. Muir. “I sup 
pose it is because this is a day of big things, 
and insects are so small.”” She looked at 
Clarence inquiringly 

Luck! Oh, luck!” 
self. He smiled at the lady with modest 
confidence. ‘“‘I don't see how any fellow 
with a grain of sense could take that view 
of it,” he said “An insect may seem 
emall—almost infinitesimal; but when one 
considers their teeming myriads, as it were, 
and the tremendous and essential part they 
play in the economy of Nature, as well as 
their power both beneficial and harmful, 
they must necessarily assume proportions 
nothing short of Titanic.’ 

‘Ah!” exclaimed the professor, smiling 
and rubbing his hands, with a side glance 
of triumph at his wife. 

“Think of the devastation caused in 
India and Africa by the—termites, aren't 
they, sir?” continued Clarence, warming 
up—‘“‘the white ants, so-called; and of the 
plagues of locusts and grasshoppers de- 
vouring the sustenance of nations and leav- 
ing famine and desolation in their path! 
And then the disease breeding and carrying 
insects—the terrible Stegomyia, the tsetse 
fly and all the rest of them; and then think 
how entomological science has detected 
their malignant character where it was 
often unsuspected, and how it has played 
one great force against another, one de- 
struction against another, neutralizing and 
often overcoming the worst of them! It’s 
tremendous!"’ Clarence laughed apologet- 
ically and turned to Mrs. Muir. “I don’t 
often get this way,”’ he said. ‘But insects 
aren't really so small, are they? I think en- 
tomology is one of the biggest things 1 
know of.” 

“Rm” 
fully. 

But Professor Muir rose and with a glow- 
ing face shook Clarence by the hand and 
patted him on the shoulder. 

“You have the right idea, my boy,” he 
cried. “Quite the right idea. 1 wish people 
generally could realize more fully the im- 
portance of our work and the vast extent of 
the field yet to be explored. What you 
have said hits the nail squarely on the head. 


but we like it for a 
have a collection, I 


Clarence told him- 


remarked Mrs. Muir thought- 


And as to the beneficia! functions, the 
pollination | of plants, trees and flowers 
alone 

Mrs Muir got up. 

“This is extremely interesting, but I 


have some household duties to attend to,” 
she said. “You can stay to lunch with us, 
Mr. Devlin, can’t you?” 

‘Awfully kind of you, but I'm afraid I 
won't be able to this morning,” said Clar- 
ence with a sudden return of his nervous 
attack. “I—I1 was just taking a ramble 
and I thought I would stop to inquire 
I mean Professor Muir was kind enough to 
ask me to look in —— 

“Of course, of course,” said the pro- 
fessor heartily. ‘You'll stay, and I'll show 
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you some larve of the egger moth that I 
found near here yesterday. Very curious 
inde ed,’ 

“It will be a pick-up,” said Mrs. Muir. 
**My daughter Marcella went to the village 
and she may bring back something good, 
but I won’t promise it.” 

“It would be delightful, I’m sure,” said 
Clarence with his most winning smile. 
“But if you will excuse me, and perhaps let 
me come some other time ——” 

“Som. other time then.”” Mrs. Muir 
smiled graciously and, it may be said, ap- 
provingly. The boy had some sense at any 
rate. 

“But you can spare a few minutes to 
jook at my young eggers,” the professor 
urged, and Clarence allowed himself to be 
led to inspect the beasts, and was properly 
impressed. Moreover he made an engage- 
ment to accompany the professor on an 
expedition the following afternoon, and 
finally left with a pleasant feeling that he 
had made rather a satisfactory impression 
himself, even on Mrs. Muir. He took the 
road to the village. 

He saw her from afar, and it seemed to 
him that he had been meeting her all his 
life and would have known her among a 
hundred thousand girls driving archaic fat 
gray ponies in obsolete buggies. He had 
not seen the pony before, or the buggy. He 
had not even known that she would be 
driving, but his heart leaped with a cer- 
tainty of her identity, and every pulse 
thrilled and told him that it was she—and 
it really was. Once in a while these instinc- 
tive hunches—as one might call them—do 
work out. 

She was wearing a floppy linen sun hat 
with a brown ribbon round it, and a plain, 
brownish linen dress and loose wash-leather 
elbow gloves, and all these harmonized per- 
fectly with her brown eyes and hair and the 
clear tan that tinged her face and neck in 
spite of the big, floppy hat. Do you happen 
to know that brown is the most beautiful 
color in the world for eyes? You would 
have said it was if you could have seen Miss 
Muir’s. 

Clarence said it was, though not aloud, 
and when you say a thing like that in the 
manner that he said it you will be likely 
to notice how perfectly the light-tan shade 
blends with pink in the human cheek. Mere 
pink-and-white gives you the wax doll im- 
pression, don’t you think? 

However, Miss Muir was keeping her 
lovely eyes fixed between the pony’s ears, 
and as Clarence had stepped to the side of 
the road and stood there motionless, so 
that he might have been mistaken for a 
stump or something, it must have been by 
the merest accident in the world that she 
happened to see him. Then of course she 
stopped the pony, or rather ceased to urge 
him onward. 

“What luck meeting you!” 
Clarence. 

“Why?” asked Marcella with the utmost 
innocence, and it was at that moment that 
Clarence paid her that silent compliment, 
with the effect mentioned. 

“I thought perhaps you had been looking 
for me,” she added—“with a message or 
something.” 

“No,” replied Clarence, ‘‘no message. 
I've just come from the cottage, and your 
father and mother were both quite well 
when I left. They didn’t mention anything 
that they wanted me to tell you. Did you 
bring something good for lunch?” 

“ Asparagus,” she answered, smiling de- 
lie Maw and showing him a bune h. “Are 
you coming back to help us to eat it?” 

“Not to-day. But I would love to. You 
got the mail, too, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“That was where I first saw you—in the 
post office. Your box number is four hun- 
dred and ninety-eight. You didn’t notice 
me at all. I hoped that you would.” 

Marcella had been trained to be strictly 
truthful. 

“Yes, I did,” she answered—a little con- 
fused, however. “Why did you hope I 
would notice you?” 

Here it was Clarence’s turn to be con- 
fused. He was not accustomed to that sort 
of directness. He could easily have told her, 
but it would hardly have been in accord- 
ance with the wisdom that he bad resolved 
to exercise. Perhaps a little of the truth 
would do. 

“I like to be noticed,” he said. “TI feel 
hurt and Rew poy if anybody ignores 
me. It’s because I am vain and don’t really 
hate myself, though I have often been 
accused of it.’ 

“Of being v 


exclaimed 


vain?” 
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“Of hating myself. I have had people 
tell me that I must. Often and often I 
have been told that. But I honestly don’t.” 

“How funny!” laughed Marcella. Then 
she looked at him quite seriously and ap- 
praisingly. ‘“‘I don’t see why you should,’ 
she told him 

“You are a little angel!” Clarence told 
her—in the same way that he had told her 
about her eyes. Aloud he said “Neither 
do I,” and at that they both laughed. 

“T must be getting back home with my 
asparagus,” said she. 

“It only takes five minutes to cook,” 
Clarence urged. “If you like them soft- 
boiled, not more than three.” 

“You're talking about eggs.’’ 

“That’s so! It is eggs that take three 
minutes.” 

Then they laughed again. It was so 
good to be laughing together there in the 
sunshine! 

“But I must get back. I’m late now.” 

“I’m going hunting with your father to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“Hunting?” 

“Pleasures of the chase. We trail the 
wily egger to its lair and bring the blood- 
thirsty wood tick to bay. I was just joking, 
Miss Muir. Professor Muir is going to be 
kind enough to let me go with him to get 
some specimens of —I forget what he called 
them—some kind of water bugs. You can’t 
think how I appreciate the opportunity. 
Er—you generally go with him, don’t 
you?” 

“Quite often. But I’m afraid I’m not 
much use. I try not to be silly, but I never 
have got accustomed to handling creepy 
things, and it provokes papa sometimes. 
He will be so glad to get somebody to help 
him who really likes insects and takes a 
genuine interest in them.” 

“He couldn’t get anybody to take a 
livelier interest than I shall,” declared 
Clarence, “I'll tell the world! Will you 
come to-morrow? I’ll do all the handling.” 

“If you are going I shall stay at home,” 
said Marcella, gathering up her reins. 
**Good-by.” 

She gave him one of her shy little smiles 
and whacked the pony gently on its flank, 
which the pampered animal good-naturedly, 
if reluctantly, accepted as a hint to move on. 

“Now what did she mean by that?” 
Clarence murmured as he stood soulfully 
gazing after her. ‘I hope I didn’t say any- 
thing she didn’t like.” 

He considered, and decided that he had 
not. Perhaps she imagined that she would 
be superfluous. She was sweetly and in- 
genuously capable of such an absurdity, in 
which case it would be up to him to con- 
vince her of her error. In that case —— 

The buggy turned a bend in the wood- 
land road and was lost to sight behind the 
trees. Clarence blew six successive kisses 
after it, and then sat down on a moss- 
covered stump to meditate. Presently a 
small, shiny beetle crawled out of a tuft of 
grass at his feet, and he picked up a twig 
and turned it over on its back to count its 
wildly kicking legs—six of them. 

“A true insect,” he pronounced gravely, 
and turned it over again. Whereupon it 
made off in haste of delayed purpose and 
proceeded to bury itself in a nearby hole in 
the ground. Clarence, who had a greatly 
admired gift for composing Limericks and 
such vers de société, apostrophized it in an 
improvised quatrain: 


Burrow, burrow, little bug, 

In the hole that you have dug. 
I confess with grief and shame, 
I don’t know your Latin name. 


A sudden thought struck him, and he 
was instantly down on knees and dig- 
ging at the hole. 

‘You're my mascot, little bug. Come 
out of that and live with me. You shall be 
happy, gay and—not free exactly, but—ah, 
there you are!” 

He picked the beetle up and wrapped it 
loosely in his handkerchief. 


“T’ll keep you and study your little 
habits—which I trust are exemplary,” he 
said. ‘As I told you, I don’t know your 


Latin name, but I'll fix you with something 
for present use—Triptolemus. How's that? 
No objection? Then let’s go.” 

He put the handkerchief in his pocket 
and set out happily for the village. 


Marriage, in the old-fashioned concept of 
the institution, has doubtless—as advanced 
minds have discerned and advanced fingers 
pointed out—certain disadvantages and 
drawbacks. But on the other hand, where 
its old-fashioned obligations are more or 
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less conscientiously observed, and where its 
companionship is_ rather a than 
occasional, it is of inestimable benefit to 
man when he has a tendency to think too 
well of himself or entertain a too exalted 
opinion of his own powers of judgment. 
Other benefits might perhaps be cited, but 
this one admits of no argument. He may 
ride fastest who rides alone, but there is 
such a phrase as riding posthaste to the 
devil. 

Pin pricks are annoying; but where the 
human bladder of self-conceit begins to 
swell dangerously a little puncture admin- 
istered by a delicate wifely hand has a good 
effect—provided that the leak is affection- 
ately stopped before total deflation occurs. 
One might write an essay on this subject, 
but for the present it is enough to say that 
Mrs. Muir always had a pin handy and 
knew her duty. In further justice to her, it 
may be stated that she also kept a supply 
of quick-drying patches warranted to be- 
come a part of the fabric, and was skillful in 
their application. 

Professor Muir was in a complacent 
frame of mind. He could even touch upen 
the place where his wife had once or twice 
jabbed him quite severely, and did. 

“‘T am quite aware that you consider me 
ill qualified to estimate character, my dear,” 
he said, ‘‘but that is exactly where I differ 
from you. I think you will admit that I 
have perception. I am a trained observer, 
and have a faculty for drawing reasonable 
conclusions from my observations. The 
very fact of my aloofness, my abstrac- 
tion from ordinary affairs and from a close 
and continual contact with what is called 
the world, enables me to judge dispassion- 
ately and impartially where other men 
would naturally be swayed by prejudice 
born of the haste and lack of concentration 
that ordinary pursuits oblige.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Muir, “there 
may be a great deal in that.” 

“You will recollect perhaps that I 
showed great perception and unerring 
judgment when I selected you, my love,” 
said the professor with his kind smile and 
an odd little bow. 

“T think that I am entitled to a little 
credit in that affair,’”” Mrs. Muir said with 
perfec t truth and returning the smile. 

‘You might have chosen elsewhere, of 
course,” assented her husband. ‘That is 
very true, but whether you did as wisely as 
I is debatable. But setting aside the pre- 
sumption that you might have done a great 
deal better, I wish to say that I am pleased 
to find my first opinion of Mr. Devlin con- 
firmed. I own that I entertained the 
thought that his devotion to science might 
be a youthful enthusiasm temporary in its 
nature, but I reserved my decision on that 
point, and you see—you must see—that 
his interest is quite unabated.” 

“Oh, very much so,” agreed Mrs. Muir. 
“More than unabated. I should call it a 
growing interest. It seems to be progress- 
ing by leaps and bounds. You have noticed 


it, too, Marcella, haven’t you?” 
“Yes, indeed, mamma,” replied Mar- 
cella. 


“T wondered whether you had,” said 
mamma. 

“He is not only apt, but he shows a great 
deal of knowledge that, though not exact, 
and occasionally incorrect, indicates a very 
observing and acquisitive mind. He sur- 
prised me the other day by what he said 
about earwigs. He said that they seemed 
to him to be a sort of connecting link be- 
tween the Orthoptera and Coleoptera. Now, 
that shows perception. It is of course an 
established fact, but a neophyte could 
hardly be expected to discover it for him- 
self. And chiggers—so-called. You remem- 
ber when we were in Barbados how the 
chigoes — 

“T know, ” Mrs. Muir interrupted. 
“When I go to get anything at Bennerby’s 
they never have it in stock—unless it’s 
something in their window display. It 
provokes me.” 

“*My dear, your remarks are always in- 
teresting, but they are often inconse- 
quent,” said the professor. ‘‘What has 
Bennerby’s window display to do with 
chigoes?’ 

“The hosiery part of it might attract 
them,” replied Mrs. Muir cryptically. 
“But that’s a joke.” 

“Young Devlin has a sense of humor,” 
observed the professor with a reminiscent 
chuckle. ‘‘He asked me if the cockroach 
was called Blatta germanica because of its 
predatory habits and bad odor. I thought 
that quite humorous.” 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Guild Watches, so Esteemed as Gifts, 
Opened the Gates of China 


1 ITH covetous eyes the traders 

ry of France, Spain and England, 
during the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries, looked 
upon the wealth of China, and 
with costly gifts they knocked 
all upon the gates of the Manchu 


kings—and were admitted. 





Narratives of these early voyagzers r 
ticularly the 
presented with a cost 
work of a noted guild watchmaker. Gravely he 
examined the treasure, solemnly he listened to its 
ticking, and then, with the cunning of his race, 
he asked for a second watch so that if one “make 
stop, the other walkee.” 


ord par- 
delight of one oriental ruler when 
ly jewel-studded watch, the 





Today many men own two or more watches— 
but for a different reason than the crafty China- 
man put forth. They have a Gruen Strap Watch, 
like the model illustrated, for sport, for out-of- 
doors, and then they have a Gruen Verithin, or 
Dietrich Gruen, for business and for social affairs. 

Whatever the model, they know that they can 
depend upon the Gruen for accuracy as well as 
beauty. Gruen Watches are made by modern 
guild of watchmakers—many of them the descend- 
ants of the old guild masters, all of them actuated 
by the same ideals, the same love of craftsman- 
ship as obtained in the ancient guildhalls. 

At Madre-Biel, Switzerland, these skilled 
craftsmen, with the aid of American machinery, 
fashion the intricate movements. And on Time 





Hill, Cincinnati, is the American workshop where 
the movements are finally adjusted and fitted 
into beautiful hand-wrought cases—a real service 
workshop as well, where standardized duplicate 
repair parts may be obtained promptly by any 
jeweler in America. 

You may see the Gruen Watches at one of the 
1,200 jewelers’, the best stores in each locality, to 
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Designs copyrighted by C. W.Co 


No. 81 ~ Extra Precision, finest quality, $225 


No. 82 — Gruen Verithin. See Price Range at vight 


whom the sale is confined. Look for the Gruen 
Guild Emblem displayed by all Gruen agencies. 





In women’s watches, especially, it is well to 


' 
remember that not ry SW 
Look for the Gruen name or 
vill get a pro t of the § 
with a ‘ lt 
such beauty of dr is most 


Write for t 


A book of Etch and PI 


show ( Cuild Watches for men and 
women, will | nt if you are sincerely interested. 
Un 1 ¢ blisl | Dietrich Gruen 
Precis Models, $300 t 50; Ultrathin Mod 
els, $275 t 25: Very-Verithin Models, $65 to 
$350; Verithin Models, $65 to $350; Thin Mod- 
els, $25 to $80; Men’s Strap Models, $25 to 
$225; Ladies’ Wrist Models, $27.50 to $275 
Individual all platinum or platinum and white 


gold pieces in various shapes 
diamonds obtainable 
to $6,000. 


Gruen WatcHmakers GuiLp, Time 


Canadian Branch 


Ter 


; watch is a Gruen 


the dial. Then you 


enuine Guild spirit, 


ekceping service, 1n 


lights ye ir fancy. 


Gruen Guild Exhiltt 


lotogt aphic Plates, 


set with finest cut 


AAI quality, from $125 


Hill, Cincinnati, 0} 


nite 


Masters in the art of watch mating sina 1874 
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HENEVER you have a surface to paint, a house to 
shingle, or a garage to roof, remember the advan- 
tages that Certain-teed products offer you. 
In paints, varnishes, shingles, roofing and related prod- 
ucts they offer you the highest quality at a moderate 
price. 
The savings they effect for you are the result of superior 
marketing methods, as well as of superior manufacturing. 
An extensive system of Certain-teed warehouses, hun- 
dreds of Certain-teed distributing centers, and thousands 
of Certain-teed dealers make possible unusual savings in 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“Tt strikes me as a form of humor that 
the Stock Exchange would appreciate,” 
said Mrs. Muir. ‘‘ You told me that he was 
in his uncle’s stockbroking office, didn’t 
you? Devlin & Horwood’s, was it? I pre- 
sume the young man takes a keen scientific 
interest in stocks and bonds. His acquisi- 
tive mind ought to be of great service to 
him there. Versatility is a beautiful thing.” 

“Sir John Lubbock, a great scientist, was 
also a shrewd financier—a banker,” coun- 
tered the professor. “I find nothing in- 
compatible i in that. Well, I must get back 
to my work.’ 

He toddled off, and Mrs. Muir sighed and 
then laughed. 

“Your dear father!” 
“So guileless!”’ 

“How do you mean, mamma?” inquired 
Marcella. ‘Don’t you think that he really 
is a good judge of character? I think, as he 
says, that his very aloofness ——-”’ 

“‘Oh, bless me, yes, child!” said Mrs. 
Muir. ‘And you are another. There’s a 
pair of you.” 

“Don’t you like Mr. Devlin?” pursued 
Marcella. 

“Oh, I like him well enough,”’ answered 
her mother, rubbing the eyeglass ridge on 
her nose irritably. ‘‘But there’s one bug 
that he makes a specialty of. I haven't 
much patience with that.” 

“‘Blatta Germanica?”’ 

“Humbug!” 

At this Mrs. Muir received a distinct 
shock of surprise. Her invariably meek 
and dutiful daughter rose and with flashing 
eyes and heightened color actually stamped 
her foot. 

B think that is mean and horribly un- 
just,”’ Miss Marcella exclaimed. “He isn’t 
like that at all.’’ Saying which, she hastily 
left the room, closing the door behind her in 
a way that strongly emphasized her dis- 
pleasure. 

“Well!” 


she murmured. 


said Mrs. Muir. 


Certainly Clarence had been giving in- 
contestable evidence of a growing interest 
in science. Hardly a day had passed that 
he had not called at the Muir cottage or 
accompanied Professor Muir in his expedi- 
tions, where he was of great assistance in 
the heaving up of deeply embedded rocks, 
overturning logs and swarming up trees 
after leaf galls. He had insisted, however, 
that Miss Muir’s experience was indispen- 
sable on these outdoor occasions, and the 
young lady had quite frequently yielded 
and made it a party of three—from which 
the professor in the ardor of pursuit often 
strayed away and lost himself for hours at 
a time. 

But Clarence was wise—very wise in the 
knowledge that he had much to learn of 
Marcella. He learned fast, but sweetly 
simple as she appeared, he divined in her 
complexities that it would take a consider- 
able length of time to straighten out. To 
begin with, she was not a flower that had 
bloomed unseen and unseeing. She had 
traveled to an extent that made Clarence 
feel like a moss-incrusted villager; not 
merely over tourist routes, but in strange, 
out-of-the-way places like Sierra Leone, 
Basra, Khatmandu, and even the back 
country in Southern China. The little pro- 
fessor had gone here, there ande very where 
with his pill boxes, and Mrs. Muir had 
almost always taken her knitting and her 
little daughter and tagged along. And the 
British Museum had drawn them to London 
and the Smithsonian to Washington for 
more than casual vicits, so it followed that 
people had seen Marcella and she had seen 
people. 

“On the boats particularly,” Marcella 
had informed him under direct examina- 
tion, “‘the officers were always so kind to 
me and so friendly and open-hearted.” 

“T’ll say they would be!’ commented 
Clarence, with visions of moonlit decks and 
sentimental second mates and assistant 
engineers. “ Always cheerfully willing to 
give youa little of their valuable time when 
duty wasn’t yelling for them at the top of 
her voice, weren't they? I'll bet they even 
let you go up on the bridge now and then 
and into the chart room.” 

‘“‘Anywhere I wanted to go,” Marceila 
corroborated. ‘‘But how funnily you say 
that!” 

“Please excuse me. I didn’t mean to. 
But there is something about a sailor's life 
that saps the moral nature. They have 
sweethearts in every port, I understand, 
and you know¢that isn’t right. Even on 
the lake here you notice it. I know a man 
named Bassett who has ua little thirty-foot 
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motor boat that he hasn’t run much more 
than a month, and already I can see that 
it’s having a bad influence on him. He's 
never happy unless he’s showing some girl 
his engine and explaining how it works and 
asking her how she would like to be 

corsair’s bride. And he’s engaged too. It 
seems a pity. I can’t imagine a man taking 
real pleasure in talking to more than one 
particular girl. One has to be polite, of 
course, but there’s a limit—or should be.” 

“‘Perhaps your friend is just joking when 
he asks them to be his brides,’”’ Marcella 
ve ntured. 

“I’m willing to be charitable and try to 
take that view of it,”’ said Clarence, “but 
even so it shows a light-minded nature. 
No joking matter—especially if they ac- 
cepted him. I only intend to ask one girl 
to marry me, and if she won’t have me I'll 
never ask another.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t want any other.” 

“You couldn’t tell whether you would or 
not until you met her, could you? I don’t 
know what I would do. I never thought 

of it. 

Clarence, looking at her—he had not 
once taken his eyes off her for that matter 
decided that she was perfectly sincere. 
There was not a suspicion of intentional 
challenge in what she had said. She had 
not even noticed his tenses. She was stat- 
ing fact—and rather chilly fact—and he 
had been going altogether4oo fast. It was 
not the first time that he had been obliged 
to pull up. 

“You dance, don’t you? 
suming the examination. 

“We had dancing lessons at school, but 
not many dancing men come to see papa 
in town. She laughed. ‘But I love to 
tango.” 

Clarence stared. 

“TI learned in Buenos Aires,”’ she told 
him. ‘Some girls in a hotel where we 
stayed taught me, and they had a brother, 
the handsomest boy I ever saw in my life. 
His name was Florentino— Don Florentino, 
and he = 

“Don’t tell me about him,’ said Clarence. 

It was Marcella who stared now. 

“I was just joking,” said Clarence peni- 


* he asked, re- 


tently. “‘Tell me, and I'll bear it like a 
man. ol 

“Sometimes I can’t understand you at 
all,” said Marcella wonderingly. ‘ Very 


often I am almost sure you are joking by 
the look in your eyes, even when you seem 
quite serious, and I can’t imagine what 
the joke can be. You seem to be laughing 
at me. Don't think I mind. I often laugh 
at you, don’t 1?” 

“T deserve it,’ confessed Clarence. “I 
must be a scream now and then.” He 
started suddenly at a rustle in the brush 
behind them and turned his head. “I 
thought it was your father,”’ he explained. 

“TI can see his hat moving over there,” 
said Marcella, pointing in an opposite di- 
rection. She hoo-hooed, and the professor 
raised his head and hoo-hooed back to them, 
whereupon they joined him. During the 
rest of the afternoon nothing noteworthy 
occurred, but it was that evening that the 
professor expressed himse If so enthusiasti 

cally about Clarence and Marcella under 
took his defense against her mother in so 
undutiful a manner. 

Clarence went back by way of the vil 
lage, and having occasion to fortify himself 
with a few facts concerning something the 
professor had dug up he stepped into the 
public library and went to a familiar book- 
case to cull them, only to find a gap where 
the volume he wanted had been. 

“It must have been taken out,”’ said the 
lady librarian to whom he appealed. * Yes, 
I remember now that Miss Beale spoke of 
it being taken by agentleman—astranger 
this afternoon. But there are some other 
works on the same subject.” 

‘They haven't got pretty pictures in 
them like The Insect World of Wonders,” 
Clarence complained, “and I can’t under- 
stand the hard words that is into "em. You 
don’t happen to know anything snappy 
about the Pterophorus, do you?” 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t,”’ the librarian 
answered. 

“Then you can’t tell me whether its 
proboscis is rudimentary or elongated, or 
whether the pectination of theantenne - 
no? Too bad! But perhaps the gentleman 
will bring it back in a day or two. What 
sort of a kind of a looking gentleman was 
he?” 

The librarian didn’t know. Miss Beale 
might be able to tell him, but Miss Beale 
had yone home. 
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Well, it didn’t matter much. The pro- 
fessor couldn't have got it, because Clarence 
had just left him, and he wouldn't want 
that kindergarten stuff anyway. Clarence, 
looking through the open door, saw the 
jitney bus just starting for the hotel, and 
making a mad rush caught it and got back 
in time to change for dinner, after a short 
talk with Triptolemus. 

Triptolemus was scratching round in his 
perforated candy box as usual. Clarence’s 
observation of the insect’s habits had not 
so far been productive of anything in par- 
ticular. He had only been able to conclude 
that confinement seemed to irk Triptole- 
mus and destroy his appetite. Giving him 
his choice of a vegetable or meat diet, 
Clarence had provided his mascot with a 
lettuce leaf, a sprig of parsley, an earth 
worm and some choice morsels of chicben 
ala King and sirloin steak, but Triptolemus 
wouldn't touch them. A cigarette dropped 
into his box on the chance that he might 
be a cigarette beetle failed to tempt him. 
All he wanted apparently was liberty, and 
he put in most of his time attempting to 
scale the walls of his prison, falling on his 
back and recovering his right-side-up 
position after frantic struggles. 

“Well, sport, you've done pretty well for 
me to-day,’’ Clarence told him when he had 
uncovered the box. “Still a little off your 
feed, eh? How about a li'l’ drink?” 

He carried Triptolemus to his bathtub, 
and letting a little trickle of water into the 
lower end of it hospitably urged his captive 
to the brink of the tiny pool that had formed 
there. Triptolemus backed away. 

“Well, you can’t blame me,” said Clar- 
ence. “I've given you the chance. Now 
back to your cozy nest if you don’t feel like 
imbibing and we'll talk a little business. 

“Now,” he continued when the mascot 
had crawled under the lettuce leaf, ‘“‘as I 
told you, you have done pretty well, but 
if you want to get back to the hole by the 
stump you've got to do better. She hasn't 
given the matter any consideration as yet, 
so it’s up to you to make her think of it. 
Keep me well to the front in her maiden 
meditations, and make a pleasing picture 
of me. I'll know the next time 1 see her 
whether you've been on the job or not, and 
you'll be treated accordingly. You can be- 
gin right now, and I'll see if I can’t find you 
some little thing that you might fancy for 
your supper. And by the way, if you find 
any image of a slender, graceful, cow-eyed 
young Argentine ass name of Florentino 
floating about in her mind, ‘raus mit it 
dispel it and substitute mine. Put me ina 
favorable spotlight, little bug.” 

He went down to the dining room, and 
was making for a vacant chair at a table 
of unattached males when Mr. William 
Bassett hailed him and beckoned. William 
was not alone, and his companions were a 
dignilied matron with a family likeness, 
and a good-looking girl, neither of whom 
he remembered seeing before. 

“Mother,” said Bassett, ‘‘ permit me to 
present my friend, the distinguished nat 
uralist, Mr. Clarence Devlin. Ada, this i 
him. Clarence, make a pretty bow to my 
revered mother and my betrothed, Mis: 
Linthicum. Make two pretty bows and 
sit down with us.” 

“Oh, I know all about you!” said Mrs. 
Bassett when Clarence had acknowledged 
the introduction according to directions 
and seated himself. She surveyed him with 
the aid of her lorgnette. ‘And you look as 
impudent as ever,”’ she added. “I saw you 
once before, and would have given any- 
thing to spank you. You were eight or ten 
years old then, I think.” 

“Happy days!” sighed Clarence. “ But 
please remember that I have had many 
years to reform since then, Mrs. Bassett, to 
say nothing of Bill’s ennobling intluence and 
example since he has been here. My 
mother often speaks of you and wishes that 
you had remained in Chicago,” he con- 
tinued with an ingratiating smile. 

“T don’t know why,” Mrs. Bassett re- 
plied disconcertingly. “I think I only met 
her twice, and one of those times | eased 
my mind a little without entirely freeing 
it—about you. I didn’t think at the time 
that what 1 had to say impressed her favor- 
ably 

‘Dear mother always believed I had 
some re dee ming qualitie said Clarence. 

“We i,’ said Mrs. Bassett, relenting a 
little, “‘since my experience with William 
here I am willing to admit that I don’t 
know quite so much about raising boys as I 
thought I did. I've had years to reform 
too. Are you e njoying yourself here with- 
out any trouble? : 


Gl 


“Very much and quite easily, thank 
you.” 

“T didn’t say easily; 
trouble.” 

Miss Linthicum intervened: 

“Are you really a naturalist, Mr. Dev- 
lin? Or are you a naturalist just as I am 
Billy's betrothed?” 

“No use, Ada,” Billy broke in. “Clar- 
ence knows that I am an engaged man 
don't you, Clarence? The worst of it is that 
he makes a point of te lling people about it. 
He may say that he does it out of pure 
friendship, to save me from being over- 
subscribed, so to speak, but my private 
opinion is that he is green-eyed. Yes, he’s a 
naturalist——an entomologist. He roves the 
merry greenwood or greensward, or what- 
ever it is, looking for bugs and caterpillars, 
and when he finds one that is really worth 
while he sticks a pin through it and makes 
copious notes. That is his sole delight 
isn't it, Clarence?” 

“TI enjoy it and find it interesting,"’ re- 
plied Clarence gravely. ‘Of course you 
find it difficult to ime igine enjoyment of 
any intellectual pursuit. 

“You hear?” cried Billy. ‘Not for him 
the frivolous pastimes of his erstwhile 
mates; not for him their manly sports; not 
for him the heaving deck and the wet sheet 
and flowing sea and the stinging lash of 
the salty spray on his colossal cheek. He 
has a low opinion of us sailormen anyway, 
haven't you, Clarence? And the light that 
lies in woman's eyes is naught to him in 
comparison with bugs.” 

“Really?” said Miss Linthicum, smiling 
at Clarence. 

Clarence threw all his power of expres- 
sion into a long, ye arning, passionate gaze. 

“Do you believe it?” he asked her in 
low, thrilling tones. 

“T would like to see how you look at a 
really interesting bug, but I rather think 
Billy must be mistaken,” Miss Linthicum 
answered. 

“T told you he 
Bassett. 

“It was rather unkind of you,”’ Clarence 
protested mildly. ‘Strangers might think 
you really meant it, and get a wrong im- 
pression. is 

‘Strangers to you or to me?”’ Mrs. Bas- 
sett inquired. 

‘Well, that might make a difference,’ 
Clarence laughed good-naturedly. ‘Do 
you intend to make a long stay here? I 
hope so,”” he added hastily and almost 
fervently. 

‘Then you must be expecting to leave 
soon,” returned Mrs. Bassett. Pas to our 
staying, I don’t know. Ada and I will see 
what Billy can do to entertain us. He is 
going to take us for a drive to-morrow. I 
tind | have an old friend living near he re. 
I have n't seen her for years, and 

‘And after that I’m going to lure them 
aboard thelugger,”’ Billy interrupted. “ You 
are cordially invited and kindly requested 
to attend, notwithstanding the past — if 
you have time.” 

‘I'm afraid not to-morrow,” 
told him 

‘You see?" said Billy, appealing to Miss 
Linthicum. “Insects! I believe that just 
now he is studying the ladybug, or lady 
bird, as our English cousins euphemistic- 
ally term the Coccinella. By the way, it 
may be news to you that the ladybug has a 
strong penchant for the green fly By 
green fly I don’t mean those who think 
themselves fly and are in reality green.” 

“Oh, stop!” exclaimed Miss Linthicum 
‘Ileavens! Help! Do try to talk sense, 
Billy!’ 

Billy met Clarence’s accusing eye with a 
malicious and defiant grin. 

‘That's the kind of stuff our 
friend here has been giving us for the last 
week or two,” he said. “I happen to know 
quite a little about entomology myself, 
but | make it a rule not to parade my sk) 


I said without any 


was impudent,” said Mrs. 


Clarence 


young 


entific acquirements, and very seldom 
lapse - 
‘I give you right,” said Clarence. “ You 


very seldom do.” 

“Stull, the insect world is one of won 
ders,”’ said Bassett with another grin 

‘I got you already, Steve,’’ Clarence re 
joined. 

‘If you will excuse us,” said Mrs. Bas 
sett, rising. “‘Ada, my dear —— 

All rose, 

“T’ll go with you if Clarence will excuse 
me too,” said Bil ly. “We'll let him finish 
his dinner in peace.’ 

Clarence smiled viciously at him, flirta 
tiously at Miss Linthicum and with sweet 
amiability at Mr sussett 
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“So it was Billy!’’ he said to himself as 
he resumed his chair. ‘“ Thought he would 
garner a little insect lore himself and crab 
my act, eh? All right; I guess I can stand 
a little kidding from this featherhead 
bunch round here. I wish he hadn’t picked 
that particular book, though.” 

He resolved to see Cap’n Bassett and 
have a heart-to-heart talk with him, but 
Billy gave him no opportunity that eve- 
ning, and Clarence could only revenge 
himself by dancing with Miss Linthicum 
so often that people noticed and spoke 
about it. 

“You don’t deserve it, Triptolemus,”’ he 
told his mascot as he offered it a piece of 
bread soaked in the wine sauce—so-called — 
that went with his cottage pudding at 
dinner. “You are evidently neglecting 
your duty. How come you let Billy swipe 
that book? 

“Well, you want to get busy to-morrow, 
because the way matters and things seem 
to be shaping themselves it behooves me to 
speed up a little, and if I do I am going to 
need your best and most earnest efforts.” 

He closed the box and began to undress. 

“‘A most unpleasant old lady, Mrs. Bas- 
sett. I wonder what I did to her in my 
childish innocence in the years agone? 
Well, she’s unimportant. 

“T’ll say that Billy knows how to pick 
‘em. But, holy brogans, how snide and 
shopworn they all seem compared with her! 

“She'll never have any occasion to worry. 

“Marcella!” 

As he snapped out the light Triptolemus 


| began to scratch noisily in his box. 


The day dawned most auspiciously. 
Clarence, to begin with, had a letter from 
the office grudgingly granting his applica- 
tion for a week's extension of his leave of 
absence. Then on his appearance at the 
Muir cottage Mrs. Muir received the roses 
he had brought for her with marked gra- 
ciousness, and asked him if he liked dough- 
nuts, which Clarence construed favorably. 
The professor was almost boisterous in his 
welcome—for the professor—and though 


| Marcella did not at once appear, as she 





generally had of late, and was a little con- 
strained and embarrassed in her greeting, 
Clarence happened to catch an expression 
in her beautiful eyes—just a momentary 
glimpse of something that he had never 
seen in them before—and he felt somehow 
that Triptolemus had been making good 
medicine. 

But Marcella wasn’t going with them. 
No, not to-day—really. But she couldn’t 
be serious in saying such a thing! Notona 
superb day like this! Of course she was 
going! She had agreed to go, and she 
wasn't the kind to back out of an agree- 
ment. 

‘Professor, talk to her please. Impress 
on her the sacredness of a promise.” 

“‘T didn’t really promise,” said Marcella. 
“And mamma wants me to help her—don’t 
you, mamma?” 

“Not in the least,”” answered Mrs. Muir 
briskly, and—to Clarence—unexpectedly: 
“Run along, child, and get some exercise. 
It will do you good.” 

So Marcella went after all. But she was 
very silent and grave, and very careful not 
to let her father get lost. Eventually 
Clarence had to resort to stratagem. Wan- 
dering away himself, he covertly observed 
the progress of father and daughter, and 
when he saw the professor down on his 
hands and knees, evidently absorbed in a 
discovery, he called aloud to Miss Muir, 
and after a moment’s hesitation, as he re- 
peated his call, she came. 

“What have you found, Mr. Devlin?” 
she asked. 

“I’ve found it impossible to allow you 
to call me Mr. Devlin any longer,” replied 
Clarence. ‘‘It sounds as if you didn’t like 


| me very well.” 


‘But I do,” said Marcella in her direct 
way. 

“Very much, I mean.” 

“Very much.’ 

Her eyes were as candid as her speech. 
Clarence checked up. “Easily, my boy! 
Very, very slowly and easily! Careful now!” 
So he admonished himself. 

“Try ‘Clarence,’” he said. ‘“‘ Because 
when two people have known each other 
as long as we have, and like each other, it 


| seems awfully stiff and formal to go on 


mistering and missing, don’t you think? 
Honestly, don’t you think so? Of course, 
Clarence is a rotten name.” 

“T don’t think it is at all.” 

“You aren’t saying that because you are 
unwilling to hurt my feelings?” 
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Marcella laughed. 

**Now I know you are joking,” she said. 

“I'm not. Say it, please—my name.” 

“Clarence.” 

She laughed again and blushed a little. 

“Tt sounds all right now somehow,” said 
Clarence. “It sounds fine! I wonder why 
I ever thought there was anything wrong 
with it? Would you mind saying it again, 
if it isn’t too much trouble?” 

“Well, why did you call me here, 
Clarence?” 

“I wanted to ask you why you are so 
quiet and thoughtful to-day, Marcella. Do 
you mind if I call you Marcella?” 

“N-no,” Marcella answered. **See, papa 
is going on! Come!” 

“Wait a moment, please,” begged Clar- 
ence. “‘We can overtake him. Listen! 
You haven’t seemed quite like yourself, 
Marcella, and—I wouldn't swear to it, and 
I may have an awful nerve to mention it, 
but I think you have been crying. Now 
I've put my big foot in it and made you 
angry. 

“I’m not angry,” said Marcella after a 
short silence. “‘I’m—I think I must tell 
you. , Clarence, are you really and truly 
interested in papa’s work—in Lepidoptera? 
You mustn’t be offended with me for ask- 
ing. It’s because mamma—she has got an 
idea that you are just pretending to be. I 
might as well tell you everything so that 
you can understand. She said—she said 
that the bug you specialized on was hum- 
bug. It annoyed papa very much, and I 
felt—of course I knew that you weren’t a 
deceitful person. I couldn’t like you if I 
thought that. But it hurt me to have 
mamma think so, and I—I've been rather 
unhappy about it. So I made up my mind 
that I would ask you that question plainly, 
so that I could tell mamma what you said.” 

Clarence actually turned pale. What 
could he say in the face of this incredible, 
terrible simplicity—this adorable, implicit 
and ill-founded faith? 

“Confess and be hanged!” That seemed 
to be about the situation. 

“T wonder what possible object Mrs. 
Muir supposes I can have?” he said at last. 
‘Does she think that I have designs upon 
your spoons?” 

“‘I’m sure she doesn’t think that,’’ Mar- 
cella answered. “‘How absurd! But she 
may think that you are insincere and will- 
ing to give people a false impression if you 
believe it will be an agreeable one. I think 
that is it.” 

Clarence had a sudden flash of inspira- 
tion—or was it revelation? He laughed in 
his relief. 

“‘Well,” he said blithely, ‘‘I can tell you, 
and you can tell your mother, that I am 
really interested — greatly interested in the 
professor’s work. Explicitly in entomol- 
ogy: especially in Lepidoptera.” 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Marcella, and 
her eyes shone with gladness. Impulsively 
she held out her hand, and Clarence took 
it and held it. 

‘Let me tell you something about that,’ 
he continued. “‘I was thinking of butter- 
flies last night—of the miracle of metamor- 
gr Oe it seemed to me that something 
ike that had been happening to me lately. 
I was a sort of a grub, and didn’t know 
that there was any kind of a soul in me. 
Psyche, you know—symbolical stuff. But 
I think I felt it stirring in me and trying 
to break out into sunshine—about the time 
I first met you, Marcella.” 

Marcella’s eyes were downcast now, and 
her breathing quickened noticeably. She 
made a faint effort to withdraw her hand, 
but Clarence was clasping it too firmly. 

“Tell me about this Don Florentino, 
Marcella.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“There isn’t anything to tell. He was 
just a dear little boy; not ten years old 
quite, but—he wanted to marry me.” 

“So do I,” said Clarence. 

The next moment she was in his arms, 
with her face pressed closely against him, 
her hands on his shoulders and only the 
back of her rosy neck visible. His fingers 
carefully and tenderly sought her chin and 
raised it. An instant of ecstasy, and then 
she had struggled away from him and was 
running, light-footed as a doe, in the di- 
rection of the cottage. ‘ 

Clarence stood stupidly staring just long 
enough to realize that she had fled and to 
give her a respectable start, and then ran 
to overtake her, stopping short, however, 
well within a hundred-yard dash. Marcella 
was not the sort of girl to Pun with the in- 
tention of being overtaken, and whatever 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
motive she might have for leaving him in 
this abrupt manner, he reluctantly con- 
cluded that he was bound to respect it. 

But he had something to sustain him. 
She was not angry; she was not outraged; 
she had not merely yielded to brute force. 
No! She had made no resistance when he 
had drawn her to him; she had clung to 
him and her lips had moved against his in 
that moment of ecstasy 

“Gad,” exclaimed Clarence, “I'll say 
something has happened to me.” 

The total inadequacy of the expression 
struck him. If he was so deeply moved by 
what had happened, what must she, darling 
innocent, have felt? 

How long he stood there pondering the 
matter he could not have aie a very good 
guess, but at length it occurred to him that 
Professor Muir had to be considered. Should 
he at once ask the professor’s permission to 
pay his addresses to his daughter? It 
seemed to be the proper thing to do. 

“But no,” Clarence decided. “I’ve al- 
ready paid them. I'l! need Marcella’s help, 
too, when I break the news. On the whole, 
I think I'd better hunt the old gentleman 
up though.” 

This he did without much trouble, and 
he explained to the professor that Miss 
Muir had returned home not feeling very 
well—a little tired probably. 

“What have you got there, professor?” 

“Odd!” remarked Professor Muir. ‘She 
doesn’t get tired easily as a general thing. 
Very odd! But Marcella really doesn’t care 
very much about insects, though she is 
both sympathetic and he Ipful. Much like 
her mother in that way. At one time I 
used to call Mrs. Muir Little Miss Muffet 
jocularly of course; her maiden name was 
Ventnor—on account of her horror of the 
Arac hnida, You recall the nursery rime 

‘There came a big spider who sat down 
beside her and frightened Miss Muffet 
away?’” The professor giggled and then 
dismissed the matter from his mind. ‘Why, 
these seem to be grubs of the wasp-nest 
beetle. I just saw a wasp flying away, and 
I think it is safe to assume that she was 
unconsciously carrying some of these little 
enemies of her offspring to her nest. Sad to 
think of hospitality being abused in that 
way, isn’t it?” 

“Tell me about them if you don’t mind,” 
Clarence requested, and the professor told 
him quite exhaustively, and when he had 
finished they made a search for a wasp’s 
nest, which the *y were lucky enough not to 
find. Nevertheless they made a fair bag in 
the course of the afternoon. 

Clarence’s mind worked fast and furi- 
ously, if intermittently and under a full 
load of anxiety, on the return homeward. 
He had decided that the time was after all 
close at hand when it would be incumbent 
on him to lead Marcella into the presence of 
her parents and with her assistance make 
aun avowal of their mutual affection. No 
use postponing it. True, Marcella might 
already have ‘fessed up to mamma, in 
which event mamma's face would of course 
inform him. He wondered how she would 
take it, and there lay the heaviest of his 
anxiety 

* But if the worst comes to the worst she 
will be outvoted,”’ thought Clarence. “I've 
got papa in my vest pocket; I've got Mar- 
cella; and I ean count on myself with abso- 
lute certainty.” 

‘That was a reassuring thought to some 
extent. 

“IT wonder who those people ean be?” 
said the professor. 

They had just emerged from the woods 
into view of the cottage. A large touring 
car stood before the gate, and as the profes- 
sor spoke two women and a young man got 
in it and were driven away along the village 
road, waving farewell to Mrs. Muir as they 
went. As Mrs. Muir turned to go into the 
house again she caught sight of the pro- 
fessor and Clarence, and waited for them. 

‘Too bad you didn’t eet back a few 
minutes sooner,” she said, addressing her 
husband. ‘ We've been hav ing company 
Hilda Bassett, of all people— Hilda Love- 
joy that was. You remember. She had 
her son William with her—a very nice 
young fellow. I’m sorry that you didn’t get 
a chance to see him, but they are all over at 
the hotel, and you will. He tells me that 
he is a bosom friend of yours, Mr. Devlin.” 

‘That was nice of him,” said Clarence. 
“Yes, I know Billy.” He spoke absent- 
mindedly, yet he was thinking of Billy— 


and not too fondly 
‘Well, go in, both of you, and wash your 
hands while I make some fresh tea for you,’ 
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said Mrs. Muir, and she said it in such a 
friendly manner that the sense of impe ond- 
ing disaster that was oppressing Clarence 
lifted to a great extent, and he entered the 
house with renewed confidence. 

““Where’s Marcella?” inquired the pro- 
fessor. ‘She left us. She wasn’t feeling 
very well.” 

“I didn’t notice anything the matter 
with her,” Mrs. Muir replied. “I thought 
she seemed in unusually high spirits.” She 
called: ‘‘Marcella! She must be in her 
room. Well, I'll get the tea.” 

But when the gentlemen reappeared 
Marcella was still in her room. Her mother 
explained that she had a slight headache. 

“Oh, I didn’t tell you that William Bas- 
sett’s fiancée was with him, did 1?” Mrs. 
Muir went on as she poured the cheering 
beverage. 

“A Miss Linthicum. She wants Mar- 
cella to go to a dance at the hotel on 
Thursday night, and I half promised to let 
her go. I thought you said you liked 
doughnuts, Mr. Devlin? Perhaps not with 
tea or aren't they good?” 

“If you had only filled up the holes they 
would be perfect,” replied Clarence, forcing 
himse lf to a demonstration of appetite. 

“We heard quite a little about you,” said 
Mrs. Muir, smiling at him pleasantly. “I 
am given to understand that you are con- 
sidered to have a positive genius for the 
ukulele.” 

“Eh?” said Professor Muir, looking up. 

“You mustn’t believe all you hear, Mrs. 
Muir,” said Clarence uncomfortably. 

“* And Miss Linthicum says that she never 
danced with anybody in her life—even pro- 
fessior.als—who could touch you. Is it true 
that you substituted for Stovinakoff in the 
Russian ballet one night, and that he was 
so enraged by your success that he canceled 
his engagement sooner than appear again?” 

“Not true at all,” said Clarence. “I did 
a few steps at a rehearsal that I happened 
to attend, and the bunch—some of my 
friends—it was just a joke. Stovinakoff 
was sore just because mademoiselle— one of 
the dancers said something he didn’t like, 
and he went up in the air. And this wasn’t 
during the rehearsal; it was just before, 
you understand.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the professor, 
looking at Clarence very seriously over the 
tops of his spectacles. “‘ What is all this?” 

“*Miss Linthicum was telling us what a 
wonderful dancer Mr. Devlin is,” explained 
Mrs. Muir. “She says that all the girls at 
the hotel are crazy about him—I think that 
was her expression—not only on account of 
his dancing, but - Rs 

“Please, Mrs. Muir,” Clarence inter- 
rupted pleadingly, a peony blush on his 
cheeks and ears. 

“Oh, well, I don’t mean to intimate that 
you are only popular with the young la- 
dies,”” said Mrs. Muir kindly. ‘‘ William 
Bassett said that there wasn’t a dry eye 
in the university, outside of the faculty, 
when you were—when you left it. They 
called him Sport Devlin, my dear.” 

“That was long ago,” said Clarence 
lamely. 

“Before you took up entomology?” 
Mrs. Muir was clearly enjoying he rself. 
“I suppose that has been a great bond be- 
tween you and William Bassett, since he 
too has been studying The Insect World of 
Wonders.” 

“What's that?” queried the professor 
sharply. 

“A popular book on entomology by 
Edmund Gatterau,” replied Mrs. Muir. 
“Another cup of tea, Mr. Devlin?” 

“He’s a charlatan,” snapped Professor 
Muir, looking less benevolent than Clar- 
ence had ever seen him. “A nature faker! 
He never wrote anything | but cheap mush. 
Not scientific! Inexact!’ 

“IT don’t think you quite do him justice, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Muir. ‘He has some 
very interesting information on earwigs in 
that book of his. William Bassett was tell- 
ing me that they don’t get into your ear, 
as is generally supposed, and that the name 
itself was probably a corruption of earwing, 
owing to their posterior wings being shaped 
like the human ear. They sit on their eggs 
like a hen, he informed me. Of course I 
knew all this, Mr. Devlin having already 
told me—didn't you, Mr. Devlin?” 

“TI think I also told Billy,” 
mumbled. 

“No, he told me that he found it in The 
Insect World of Wonders, and went out to 
the car to get it and show us a picture of the 
sitting earwig. He had just got the book 
from the library here. It has a lot about 
chiggers too.” 


Clarence 
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“Hah!” ejaculated the professor, bend- 
ing his bushy brows upon the still-blushing 
Clarence. 

“He was kind enough to leave the book 
with me, thinking that the professor might 
like to see it." Mrs. Muir produced the 
volume. 

“He must be mentally deficient,”’ said 
Professor Muir. 

Mrs. Muir had opened the book. 

“There was this,” she said. ‘‘ May I read 
you a few lines of the introduction? Ahem! 
“In the usual and ordinary consideration of 
insect life the average person is likely to 
consider the study of entomology as rather 
beneath the notice of practical minds. The 
insect is small; sometimes infinitesimally 
small, and is therefore, in his view, unim- 
portant. But when one carefully considers 
its teeming myriads and the tremendous 
and essential part, beneficial or harmful, 
that it plays in the economy of Nature, the 
subject must necessarily assume propor- 
tions little short of Titanic.’ 

“There's quite a lot more of it,” said 
Mrs. Muir, “about locusts devouring the 
sustenance of nations, and the terrible 
termites, and soon. It reminds me of what 
Mr. Devlin once said on the subject.” 

The professor rose. 

“Very much so,” he said dryly. “If you 
will be kind enough to excuse me, I have 
something I want to do in my study.” 

He made one of his funny, stiff little bows 
and departed. A long and painful silence 
ensued. Clarence, looking up after a 
moment or two, found Mrs. Muir’s light- 
blue eyes fixed on him with a whimsical 
expression. He lowered his own again and 
continued to say nothing. 

Mrs. Muirsighed. ‘‘‘Oh, what a tangled 
web we weave when first we practice to 
deceive,’’’ she quoted. 

“Mrs. Muir,” said Clarence in reproach- 
ful tones, ‘‘what did I ever do to you?” 

“Why, nothing—except amuse me,” the 
lady answered with a heartless laugh. ‘“‘ No, 
that isn’t quite all; you have rather ex- 
asperated me at times. But not seriously.” 

“If I had stabbed the professor and left 
him weltering in his gore, or if I had sold 

ou mining stocks that had reduced you to 
peggary, I could understand it,” observed 
Clarence plaintively. “I might think the 

unishment far in excess of the crime, but 

could admit at least a little justification. 
Why do you hate me so, Mrs. Muir?” 

““My dear boy, I don’t hate you in the 
least,’"” Mrs. Muir assured him. “I have 
even a sneaking sort of liking for you. I 
think Mrs. Bassett has too.” 

“You said that she was Hilda Killjoy 
before old Mr. Bassett got his, I believe, 
Clarence murmured. 

“Lovejoy,” corrected Mrs. Muir. “I 
think she likes you. She said that she did. 
But you mustn’t blame her or me for what 
is entirely your own fault. If you had 
not made the ridiculous pretense a 

“Tf I had come the very first afternoon 
and told you that I had fallen in love with 
your daughter Marcella and wanted to 
marry her, how far would I have got?"’ de- 
manded Clarence. 

“How far have you got?” asked Mrs. 
Muir calmly, and us Clarence did not an- 
swer she continued: ‘‘ Of course I suspected 
something of the sort, having eyes and the 
habit of using them. I also took the trouble 
to make a few inquiries even before Mrs. 
Bassett appeared, because I thought I 
recognized in you a somewhat impatient 
spirit likely to hurry things with discon- 
certing rapidity. You may judge that what 
I heard of you did not seriously prejudice 
me by the fact that I allowed your visits to 
continue.’ 

“Yes,” said Clarence with a rueful grin, 

“you gave me rope and the *n brought me 
up with a jerk, didn’t you?” 

“T acted with my eyes open, and I in- 
tended that my husband and my daughter 
should do the same. They are not quite so 
sophisticated as I am. You spoke of stab- 
bing Professor Muir. Well, I am afraid 
that is just what you have done, and in 
rather a vital spot. As to Marcella—have 
you spoken to her?” 

Clarence nodded miserably. 

“And I—I thought that she—I was in- 
tending a little while ago to speak to you 
and Professor Muir about it. I’m not so 
underhanded as you might think, Mrs, 
Muir.” 

“T don’t think that you are under- 
handed, ” Mrs. Muir said with real kind- 
ness. “Just a little—shall we say clever? 
But I am afraid that Marcella will not be 
so tolerant as I am, and that she may con- 
sider it her duty to sacrifice her feelings to 
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her principles. You know I couldn’t help 
her hearing what Mrs. Bassett and the rest 
of them said about you.” 

“May I see her?” begged Clarence. 

Mrs. Muir shook her head. 

“She won’t see you,” she told him. “I 
asked her if she wouldn’t come down, but 
she wouldn't even unlock her door. I think 
it would be unwise for you to see her or 
Professor Muir just now.” 

“T’ll see her to-morrow,” Clarence de- 
clared half defiantly. Then he took 
thought. “If you will let me, please, Mrs. 
Muir. And, Mrs. Muir, be my friend. This 
isn’t any part of my humbug specialty; 
it’s a serious matter with me—more than I 
can tell you. And you won’t ever have any 
occasion to regret it, if I know myself.” 

His earnestness and sincerity were evi- 
dent. Mrs. Muir’s penetrating scrutiny 
assured her of that, but 

“You are young,”’she said. 

“So are you,” retorted Clarence with 
the ghost of his impudent smile. ‘“‘ Well, 
I'll go now, but I shall be back to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t give you much 
hope,” Mrs. Muir told him at the door. 

She watched him go, with dejection 
plain in the hang of his head; then she 
went to the professor’s study and knocked 
for admittance. 

“Well, he’s gone,”’ she announced as her 
husband turned to her from the window 
out of which he had been staring. 

“Don’t tell me that you told me so,” 
said the professor irritably. “‘I admit that 
you did, and that I didn’t believe you. He’s 
a rank impostor and I wonder how he man- 
aged to impose on me as he did. I hope 
you made it very plain to him that future 
visits would be unwelcome. Yes, I am 
greatly disappointed in that young man. 
I certainly thought that his interest was 
genuine.” 

“Well, I think it is now,” said Mrs. 
Muir, seating herself. 

““Nonsense!’’ snapped the professor. 
“He’s an ignoramus; a conceited young 
ignoramus who has primed himself with a 
lot of misinformation. He hadn’t even the 
intelligence to select a sound and recog- 
nized authority. Gatterau indeed! That 
cheap, unscrupulous adapter! But what 
puzzles me is this young man’s motive. 
And I really thought that I had found a 
second Lubbock in that shallow, empty- 
headed, dancing, Salveind fool! What 
do you suppose induce him to attempt to 
practice upon me—a bet? 

“You are a little too hard on him, my 
dear. He isn’t dissipated at all, though he 
certainly has managed to get into more or 
less mischief in his time. But that time 
hasn’t been recent, and as far as his ability 
is concerned I have it on very good au- 
thority that he holds quite an important 
position, for a young man, in his uncle’s 
office, and really earns a good salary, in 
addition to the income he gets from his 
father’s estate.” 

“What has his income got to do with 
it?” the professor demanded impatiently. 
” What is his motive?” 

‘I was just trying to tell you that he was 
making his way in a business that requires 
a good deal of intelligence, and that he 
comes of a good family and is not dissi- 
pated,” Mrs. Muir answered. “As to his 
motive, I should think that quite obvious.” 

“Yes? Tell me what it is—tell me what 
it is.” 

“Don’t you think it quite natural that a 
young fellow meeting a man of your dis- 
tinction would want to make a favorable 
impression on him? Young men are gener- 
ally hero worshipers, and almost everybody 
likes to know a celebrity. Of course Mr. 
Devlin couldn’t be expected to know how 
little standing Gatterau has—and he had 
read your Brazilian book, if you remember. 
Well, just put it on the ground that he 
didn’t like to appear entirely ignorant 
of what he knew was your life work, 
and that he was flattered by your notice, 
and after that enjoyed your companion- 
ship, and make allowances. I am not de- 
fending his deception at all, but ——” 

“If [ thought that ——” mused Pro- 
fessor Muir, pulling his right whisker as 
was his habit in meditation—“‘if I thought 
that—but I don’t like lion hunters, young 
or old, male or female. If he calls again 
tell him that Iam not at home. Still - 

“Very well,”’ said Mrs. Muir, rising to 
leave. “I suppose you are right. I must go 
now and see about dinner.” 

“T’ll let that soak in for a little,” she said 
to herself as she went to the kitchen. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
Clarence was out of tune with the uni- 
verse—or the universe was out of tune with 
him. Usually one’s egotism chooses the 
latter form, and _implies a universal fault. 
One is plunzed in grief and woe, and all 
Nature rejoices; birds sing merrily, lamb- 
kins skip on the daisied mead, radiant 
countenances are all that are seen, and only 
cheerful greetings salute the ear. Weep, 
and the world snickers at you; laugh, and 
somebody yells, “Kill that braying jack- 
ass , 


Clarence returned to the hotel in a frame 
of mind that demanded skies o’ercast with 
gloom; the surly, sullen tolling of deep- 
toned passing bells; weird wailings of 
mourners and faces pallid, long-drawn and 
hollow-eyed. He naturally resented the 
western skywith its opalescent fires reflected 
in the dancing water; the gay bunting still 
flying from the boats, the multicolored 
beach umbrellas and the bright-hued sports 
garments of the giddy girls were affronts 
to his jaundiced eyes. But the limit of un- 
tunefulness seemed to be reached when 
every group that he passed grinned and 
made audible observations on entomo- 
logical subjects. 

Even fat and foolish Harvey Wenzel had 
to have his little gibe: 

“H’lo, Clarence! Say, have you heard 
the latest? Earwigs don’t get into your 
ears and eat your brains, as is popularly 
supposed. Haw, haw!” 

“Any earwig that got into your ear look- 
ing for a meal of that kind would be out of 
luck,” said Clarence. 

“Seen anything of Bassett?”’ he inquired 
of Jeff Taylor, a young man who had always 
appeared to have rudiments of sense. 

“Billy?” said Jeff. “Why, I think Billy 
is off somewhere chasing Purple Emperors 
with a butterfly net. I’ve been gathering 
chigoes myself. I’m going to put a hen 
chigoe on a setting of turkey eggs and see 
what happens.” 

“Something startling is likely to happen 
to you if you play the silly clown with me,’ 
said Clarence savagely. “And Bassett is 
likely to get a purple eye, even if he slips 
up on the Emperor.” 

He was getting the key of his room from 
the clerk when Clytie Evarts called to him: 
“Clarence, come and tell us about lady- 
bugs.” 

Clarence glared at the tittering bevy. 

“They behave in a ladylike manner— 
that’s how they got the name,” he an- 
swered, and at that moment Bassett came 
into the office. Clarence hastened to meet 
him and drew him to a remote corner. 

“Why do you look upon me thusly?” 
asked Cap'n Bill with feigned anxiety. 

“T’m trying to make up my mind where 
I'll hit you first,” replied Clarence. “While 
you are ina condition to speak you might 
tell me why you thought proper to mix in 
my affairs and knock me to my friends. Do 
you want to?” 

Bassett grinned. 

“Sure,” he answered. “‘R-revenge! I 
told you that I would get even with you for 
spoiling my party, and for good or evil Bill 
Bassett keeps his word. I trailed you, 
Devil Devlin. Night and day my sleepless 
eye was on you. You were wily, you were 
wary, but once my remorseless nose touched 
your track I never lost the scent. When 


-you wooed the simple village maid, villyun 


that you were, I lay concealed and heard 
your lightest whispered word; and say, bo, 
you certainly have your nerve, talkin 
about knocking. If Miss Muir tips Ada o 
to what you! told her about me and the boat 
and corsairs’ brides 

“So you were eavesdropping?” said 
Clarence coldly. 

“T got an earful, believe me,” assented 
Bassett. ‘‘Then I hied me to the library 
and found a chatty little lady name of Miss 
Beale who gave me a line on your studies. 
Simple deduction, my dear Watson. You 
know what followed.” 

“Of course I knew that you had got the 
book after, what you said at dinner,” said 
Clarence, “and I suspected the sneaking 
and spying. The librarian threw me off by 
telling me that a gentleman had got the 
book, but 

“By the great god Gollygosh, I believe 
I’ve got your goat!’ exclaimed Bassett 
with some concern. “Clarence, honest, is 
this serious about Miss Muir? I wouldn’t 
have opened my head if I had thought that. 
But she must have known that I was just 
kidding. Listen! I know how it is myself, 
and if I’ve spilled any beans I'll go down on 
my hands and knees and pick ’ em up and 
wipe ’em off. Listen —— 
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“Go to the devil!”’ said Clarence, shak- 
ing his arm from the penitent’s detaining 
hand. 

“Punch my silly head! Biff me on the 
beezer!’’ implored Bassett. 

wae you knew how I ache to do it you 
wouldn’t be issuing any invitation,” Clar- 
ence told him, and turned away. 

He spent the evening in his room medi- 
tating on his misfortune, without even a 
break for dinner, and the more he thought 
of it the worse it seemed, and inch by inch 
he was sunk and sucked into the quick- 
sands of the lover’s slough of despond. The 
prefessor—noble, upright old man, scorner 
of subterfuges and compromises—how that 
unworldly spirit must despise him! Was 
it likely that he would give his daughter to 
a false initiate who had profaned the sacred 
mysteries of which he was high priest? 
Never! Atno price! For no consideration! 
Mrs. Muir, wise to him from the first! 
She too must hold him in contempt, the 
more galling, being mingled with derision. 
It were foolish to bank on her, for all the 
salve she had applied to the injuries he had 
sustained from the bump. 

Who bumped him? Why couldn’t she 
have let him down easy in private without 
any bump? He asked himself this last 
question in his dark ignorance of the vital 
necessity of putting a husband in the 
wrong. And her last word to him had em- 


hasized the hopelessness of his case. She- 


new, and she didn’t give a single darn! 

Marcella—here the ooze of the slough 
bubbled against his lips. After all if Mar- 
cella relented there would be hope, even in 
the face of parental opposition—but she 
would never relent. Her tender heart might 
bleed, she might be torn by pity; but if 
love had ever budded in her bosom it was 
blighted now—killed absolutely and be- 
yond resuscitation. Hadn’t her mother said 
that she would consider it her duty to sacri- 
fice her feelings to her principles? And what 
Marcella herself had said was even worse— 
“T couldn’t like you if I thought you were 
a deceitful person.” Any getting round 
that? 

“T’ll pack up and get back to town,” 
said Clarence. 

He got up and paced about the room and 
presently his eye fell on the perforated 
eandy box. He laughed bitterly in two 

“Ha, ha! My mascot!” 

He opened the box, and there beside the 
wilted lettuce leaf, the worm and the cot- 
tage pudding, Triptolemus lay dead. 


Mrs. Muir had no comfort for Clarence 
when he called the next morning. The pro- 
fessor had intimated that he had no desire 
tosee Mr. Devlin. The professor was really 
wounded in his amour propre, and mortifi- 
cation had set in. Early as it was, he had 
already gone out, probably with the idea of 
escaping undesirable callers. 

Marcella? Marcella had driven to the 
village. She too had been unwilling to see 
Mr. Devlin, and had in fact charged her 
mother to acquaint Mr. Devlin with her 
purpose to avoid him, and to ask him, 
please, not to try to change it, as it would 
be useless. 

“And that is all she would say,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Muir. “TI was afraid that she 
would be rather mulish.” 

“T don’t think there is anything mulish 
about it,” said Clarence. “I understand 
perfectly why she feels as she does, being 
what she is, and I know I haven’t any right 
to bother her. But I’m going to do it, Mrs. 
Muir. If I can explain a little, and get an- 
other chance—I’ve got to have another 
chance.” 

“Have you had your breakfast?” Mrs. 
Muir asked, looking closely at his colorless 
face. “‘I don’t believe you have. Remem- 
ber, you have got to be honest with me.” 

“To be honest, I haven't, but I really 
couldn’t eat anything now,” Clarence an- 
swered, 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Muir briskly. “I 
made Marcella eat, and you are going to 
too.” 

Whereupon she conducted the young 
man indoors, and presently set before him 
food and drink, and in a motherly way saw 
to it that he went through more than the 
form of eating, while she talked to him 
lightly and divertingly of inconsequent 
things. And grateful Clarence kissed her 
hand when he had finished, with a look that 

leased her, and he felt altogether much 

tter, and set out on the road to the vil- 
lage with at least a fighting spirit. 

It was to be put to the test sooner than 
he expected. He had hardly traversed a 
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third of the road when off to one side among 
the brush and fallen timber he saw 
something moving that he recognized as 
Professor Muir’s time-honored and weather- 
beaten deerstalker cap on a head that was 
undoubtedly the professor’s. For a mo- 
ment Clarence hesitated, and then marched 
through the undergrowth to where the 
enemy was seated on a prostrate beech ex- 
amining something with the aid of his 
magnifying glass. 

“Good morning, Professor Muir,” said 
Clarence with a creditable imitation of his 
usual cheerful manner. “What have you 
got?’ 

The professor continued to look at what- 
ever he was looking at. He took his time, 
and it was not until he had finished his 
examination and replaced his glass in his 
pocket that he transferred his scrutiny to 
Clarence, 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Devlin,” he 
said in a “a bpm tone. “Why, I 
think if I told ou would be none the 
wiser, I think ae | refer you to Gatterau 
for any information that you may require. 
Gatterau’s your man. Pray lose no time 
in consulting him. I wish you a good day.” 

He got up and began to gather his im- 
pedimenta, clearly with the intention of 
departing. 

“Please sit down a moment or two lon- 
ger, professor,”’ Clarence begged. “I want 
to ask you something if you don’t mind.” 

“TI am sorry to be obliged to tell you 
that I do mind,” returned Professor Muir. 
“TI think it should not be necessary after 
what transpired yesterday afternoon, but 
you are so persistent that I must inform 
you py and without mincing matters 
that I wish to terminate our acquaintance. 
Good day.” 

He set off at as rapid a pace as the ob- 
structions before him would allow, Clar- 
ence kept by his side, and as the angry 
gentleman stumbled over a root he caught 
his arm and saved him from a fall. 

“T wouldn’t insist if it were not a very 
important matter, sir,’’ said Clarence. 

Professor Muir regarded him with a 
frown. 

“Well, sir, what is this very important 
matter?” he demanded. 

“I want to ask your consent to marry 
your daughter,”’ said Clarence. 

“What?” 

The professor actually shouted it. 

Clarence repeated his modest request. 

“Of course I have to gain her consent, 

too,” he added, “but if I can get you—I 
know that just now—I want an oppor- 
tunity to explain how it was. I think I can 
satisfy you as to my character and as to 
my ability to support a wife, and I assure 
you men | that’s what I wanted to say.” 

““In-deed!”’ 

The irony that Professor Muir con- 
trived to put into that one word was 
terrific. 

“T care very much, and I would do any- 
thing and everything that a man can do to 
make her happy,” Clarence pleaded. “It 
may seem to you a 

“Yes, it does,” Professor Muir inter- 
rupted smartly. “‘So that was your motive! 
I see! Yes, I see very clearly now. You 
thought that you could hoodwink me re- 
garding your tastes and habits and assume 
ardor in the pursuit of a branch of science 
in which you were totally uninterested, and 
so recommend yourself to me as a means of 
ingratiating yourself with my daughter. 
You were mistaken in both of us, sir. Iam 
quite satisfied as to your character, and I 
beg to decline your proposal and an: 
further communication with you—for my- 
self and my daughter.” 

He started off again. Again Clarence 
kept pace with him, 

“Tt seems to me that you are exploding 
and going up in the air without giving me 
any show whatever,” said Clarence. “‘ When 
I first met you I may have been rather 
indifferent to bugs, except when they 
happened to annoy me, but it wouldn’t 
have been polite to say so or give you that 
idea. I may have stretched the truth a 
little—exaggerated my interest a trifle after 
that even, but—oh, well, I did try to post 
myself in that book that you seem to dis- 
approve of, with the deliberate intention 
of greet ge you, but later on 

I don’t wish to discuss the matter with 
you any further,” said the professor. 

“Later on I learned to like ’em, and 
liked to learn about ’em,”’ said Clarence. 
He felt in his waistcoat pocket. “‘Here was 
a pet of mine—Triptolemus. Dead, poor 
fellow! I’m going to bury him near his 
once-happy home. It’s the least I can 
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do—put him where I found him. It was 
almost a deathbed promise.” 

He held out the mortal remains of Trip- 
tolemus for inspection, but the professor 
plodded straight ahead, refusing to look. 
“T’'ve about settled that it’s a scara- 
bus, in which case its demise is perhaps to 
be attributed to a wrong diet,” Clarence 
continued, “Is it a scarabzeus, professor?” 

To save his life Professor Muir could not 
have helped looking then. A casual and 
contemptuous glance to begin with; then 
he stopped and peered at it more closely 
and incredulity, excitement, conviction and 
amazement registered consecutively in his 
prolonged gaze. He took Triptolemus from 
Clarence’s hand, and with trembling fin- 
gers fumbled for his magnifying glass. 

“A scarabeus! I should think it was, 
and a species supposed to be found no- 
where but in Egypt! Look at the mark- 
ings! Macrae’s scarab, by Osiris and Seb 
and Ptah! And Macrae was right, and 
Steffler will have a nice dish of humble pie 
to eat, by jings! Where did you get this, 
my boy? Where did you get it?” 

“Within five hundred yards of here,” 
replied Clarence, wondering. 

“On your honor?” 

“On my honor as a gentleman and an 
entomological student,” replied Clarence 
gravely. 

“Take me there,” said Professor Muir 
eagerly. “‘Show me the exact spot if you 
can remember it.’”’ 

Could Clarence remember that spot? 
Could he? 

“T can show you the hole he went into. 
Just let me finish what I was telling you 
and we'll go.” 

“Go on and finish,”’ said the professor, 
turning Triptolemus over and appealing 
his running gear. ‘You see there has been 
a serious controversy regarding this beetle 
between Macrae—a very good friend of 
mine, by the way—and Professor Steffler 
of the Trinidad Institute. Macrae an- 
nounced his discovery of it near Lake 
Superior two years ago—by gum! It’s the 
Macrae scarab to a certainty—-and Steffler 
denied the possibility of such a thing. 
Macrae was unfortunately unable to sub- 
stantiate—we can be walking to the place 
as we talk, can’t we?’ 

“About your daughter Marcella,’ Clar- 
ence suggested. was saying that my 
interest in entomology was genuine. 

“T think perhaps I was a little hasty in 
my inference that it was not,” said the 
professor. “Did you say you could show 
me the very hole that it entered?” , 

“T think so,”’ Clarence answered. “‘And 
as I was saying, I am in a position to marry. 
My mother's means are independent and I 
have —— 

“Yes, Mrs. Muir told me something of 
that. I leave such matters to her judgment, 
which is excellent. Are we going in the 
right direction?” 

‘We're very near now,” Clarence as- 
sured him. “Professor, if you could over- 
look ~— ' 

“T said I was hasty,” said the professor. 
“This is, I confess, a little surprising, and 
as a father—I don’t commit myseif, mind, 
but after all it is a thing in which Mrs. 
Muir and Marcella, of course, have a voice, 

and if they are satisfied, and my own in- 

quiries sustain their favorable inclination, 
I can have no serious objection. Is it 
here?” 

“In this vicinity. But before I show you 
exactly where I must insist on shaking 
hands with you,” said Clarence, and he did 
so with an energy and enthusiasm that the 
professor found extremely embarrassing 

“ And now I will demonstrate,”’ Clarence 
continued, seating himself upon the stump. 
“T was sitting here, and he came crawling 
out of the grass there and made for a hole 
where you see that loose dirt. That's where 
I dug him out. I’m afraid that I spoiled 
the hole.” 

The professor was almost instantly down 


on all fours and delicately pawing over the 
sand. In amoment or two he uttered a cry 
of triumph and held aloft a small spherical 
object. 

“Here it is,” he shouted—‘‘the sterco- 
raceous case in which the larval transfor 
mation occurs! Fabre mentions—hold it 
carefully while I find something to put it 
in. Clarence, my boy, I'm delighted! And 


now if we could only find another adult 
specime n—- 
“T’ll find one for you,” 
confidently. 
But he did not even assist in the search, 
for at the instant he heard the clucking 
(Concluded on Page 69) 


said Clarence 
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(Conctuded from Page 67) 
sound of loose wheel spokes, and looking up 
the road he saw in the distance an ap- 
proaching buggy drawn by a fat gray pony. 

“Excuse me, professor,” he said, and 
darted up the road at tops 

If the pony had been at all skittish, 
even a shade less sedate, he might ee 
shied. As it was, he merely stopped and 
turned his head curiously as Clarence passed 
him at checked speed and halted at the side 
of the buggy, much as if he had been mak- 
ing third with the ball still in the air. 

“*Marcella!’’ Clarence cried. 

Marcella looked at him as her father had 
looked at the beginning of the recent inter- 
view—coldly and with something distinctly 
hostile in her expression. She was wearing 
the same big floppy sun hat with the brown 
ribbon, but it shaded a face that had no 
trace of pink in its clear tan. It was so wan 
and pale a face that Clarence’s heart smote 
him. 

“Marcella!” he said again, but in a low 
and reproachful tone; and so they looked 
at one another until her eyes fell, and in the 
same moment she gathered up her reins. 

“Please stand aside,”’ she said. 

“Aren't you going to let me speak to 
you?” 

“‘T would rather you didn’t. Please stand 
aside.”’ 

“I’m not going to yield to anything but 
brute force,”’ said Clarence, trying to smile 
and speak lightly. “If you want to crush 
me beneath your chariot wheels, go ahead. 
You look as if it would give you pleasure, 
and I would gladly please you. But let me 
say a few last words first. Strike, but 
hear!” 

“T am not joking. I wish you would be 
kind enough not to stop me, and to say 
nothing more.” 

“Why?” 

“Tf you will ask your friend, Mr. Bassett, 
I think he can tell you. Of course I am 
helpless here if you persist ——-”’ 

“Funny!” said Clarence. ‘‘ Your father 
told me that I was persistent just a little 
while ago.” 

“If he were here you wouldn't dare to 
annoy me in this way,”’ she told him with 
a flash of anger. 

“Oh, dear girl, don’t say things like that 
to me!” cried Clarence. “All I ask is a 
chance to put myself straight with you. I 
know how you feel, but ——” 

“Oh, I don’t care at all,” she assured him 
loftily. ‘‘Not in the least. I am sorry that 
I am not able to respect you, after what you 
told me and what I learned from Mr. Bas- 
sett. But apart from that ‘it is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me.’ 

Her voice was not very steady as she said 
that, and her adorably shaped chin quivered 
slightly; but she controlled that evidence 
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of passing weakness, and Clarence began to 
feel the despair that his success with her 
father had for a time overcome. There was 
now in her look something implacable, in- 
exorable. He raged against it even as he 
respected it; and still his determination to 
fight to the last was strong as ever. 

“You are wrong,” he said earnestly 
“That you are above any deceit yourself 
and despise it in others is natural; and yet, 










dear, you shouldn't be too hard and unfor- 


giving. Even your father listened to me, 
and when I had explained he forgave me. 
I told him that at first I had pretended to 
be more interested in insects than I really 


was. I owned that, and I see now that I | 


should have owned it to you; but I ex- 


plained that I really did become interested | 


later on. 

“‘T told you yesterday that I was greatly 
interested, genuinely interested in your 
father’s work. That was true, andI thought 
you believed me, Marcella.” 

“Oh, that!” said Marcella quickly. ‘‘It 
isn’t that at all! You know it isn’t!" 

“‘What?”’ Clarence stared in blank amaze- 
ment. ‘Then what on earth is it?” 

And at this question the color for th» 
first time came into Marcella’s face 
flooded it. She tried to speak with dignity, 
and failed. 

““You—you know. I shall not tell you. 
bg haven’t any right to p-press me like 
this.” 

“T have a right to know from you what 
has offended you and changed your feeling 
toward me. You must tell me, Marcella. 
I love you too much to let you go without 
knowing and having a chance to confess or 
deny or explain whatever it is.’ 

“J don’t like deceit,’ ’ faltered Marcella. 
“You told me —— 

She stopped and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“Yes?”’ Clarence was pretty stern. 

“This—this Mlle. Olga Nokolaska —the 
Russian ballet dancer that you—they all 
said—Mrs. Bassett and the rest—that 


you—you told me that you couldn't | 


imagine a man—flirting. Oh! 


A shameful termination! Clarence had | 


laughed—actually laughed—and what was 
more, he continued to laugh, and with so 
little restraint and so much of happy relief 
pure joyousness—that Marcella somehow 
incomprehensibly felt the relief and the 
—— conveyed to her. 

“Oh, Marcella, darling!’ 
at that mirac ulously, involuntarily, Mar- 
cella turned her rosy face to him with the 
old sweet, shy smile. Clarence made one 
leap and was on the seat beside her. 


’ he cried, and | 


“Marcella, sweetheart, just listen!” he | 


said. 


And with her hand held fast in his Mar- | 


cella listened. 
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pretended that he had been employed to 
represent Jeff. Then Judge Harlan spoke 
up as Aunt Hannah's lawyer, and most of 
the guests stood round listening to the 
controversy. 

Aunt Hannah calls her husband “the 
reverender,” and it seems he once told his 
wife that after earnest prayer he saw his 
sins leave him. Being asked by his wife as 
to how his sins looked when they departed, 
Jeff said they looked black, and seemed to 
come out of his left side and float away. 

“T ain’t never got rid of mine,” Aunt 
Hannah commented, “and let him go on 
away and live with saints.” 

Joe Tull’s cross-examination brought out 
the admission from Aunt Hannah that Jeff 
is affectionate and kind, but she says she 
just naturally can’t stand his perfection. 
She declares that though she does not talk 
about the whites to other whites, she 
thinks she has a right to talk about them a 
little to her own husband, but that as soon 
as she begins Jeff lifts his eyebrows in a 
virtuous way, as though above such com- 
mon things. And Aunt Hannah admits she 
is common, and that the reverender’s good- 
ness has at last driven her to distraction. 

She left him, it seems, two weeks ago, 
and when Jeff went home that night Aunt 
Hannah called out to him from the window 
to go away. 

“We've parted,” she told him. “It’s not 
proper for you to be hanging round here.” 

The white men are greatly amused be- 
cause a wife should leave her husband for 
no other reason than that he is too good, 
since the main objection to married men 
everywhere has long been they are not good 
enough. So they are talking of getting up 
a mock trial in the police court, with Joe 
Tull representing Jeff and Judge Harlan 
representing Aunt Hannah. The white 
women say they will not permit the ridicu- 
lous performance, but the men 
are keen for it. They believe 
Aunt Hannah’s real objection to 
Jeff is that he pretends to be able 
to read, though she grumbles 
some because he won't work. 
Aunt Hannah cannot read, and 
shefrequently mentions the hours 
Jeff spent with his books when 
she wanted to talk. Joe Tull is 
particularly anxious to boast at 
the trial that his client, Jeff Weth- 
ersby, is not only a good man 
but is educated; then give him 
a Bible, and ask him to read the 
twentieth Psalm, for Joe also 
doubts that Jeff can read. 

Aunt Hannah has frequently 
said: “I don’t know whether he 
can read or not, but he surely 
ain’t never read none to me. 
When I went into the house I found the 
reverender sitting round, but at sight of me 
he got his book and looked and looked 
at it.” 

Joe Tull says he believes he knows the 
male nature. He says that if Jeff could 
read, and knew his wife couldn't, he would 
be reading to her all the time. 

So 1 auppose we shall have the mock 
trial, and my prediction is that as many 
women as men will attend. Human nature 
is much the same, whether it is hidden by 
skirts or pantaloons. 


Ed Estes 


HEN the weather is bad there is little 
in this town to amuse us except to 
listen to Ed Estes tell about his trip abroad. 
During a recent rainy spell he told about 
visiting St. Paul's Church in London, and 
says he found a little inan preaching in the 
chapel. No one was listening to the ser- 
mon, though several tourists were walking 
about. 
“Let us,” Ed heard the little man say, 
“ pause and consider a very important 
point 
But Ed didn’t listen any longer. He went 
on out with the others. He doesn’t know 
yet what the important point was or how 
the preacher settled it, and doesn’t believe 
anyone does. 


Old Bill Root 


LD BILL ROOT is an untidy man and 

doesn’t seem to know any more than 
the law allows. It is one of our Christian 
duties in this town to be patient with him, 
for he is a great bore. 
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But his daughter Harriet, sixteen years 
old, is as dainty and sweet as a flower. We 
watch his son Jack, fearing he will break a 
window or steal something, but Bill's 
daughter Harriet has exquisite manners, 
her complexion is naturally equal to painted, 
and everything she wears looks well. The 
dogs may bark at Harriet when she is forty, 
but she is a queen now. 


Nate Welsh 


HATE the yellow stuff poured over 
tomatoes, lettuce, and so on, and called 
mayonnaise dressing,”’ said Nate Welsh. 
“T hate not only the taste of it but the 




























looks of it. But 
from my mother 
on, the women I 
have been closely 
connected with 
have insisted 
that I eat it. I 
have told them 
that I do not like 
it; that I get along better without it—to 
please let me have my own way about one 
thing. 

“But though they let me alone for a 
time about mayonnaise dressing, they look 
at me in a funny way as though they be- 
lieve there is something wrong about a man 
beyond understanding in a pure mind and 
heart. And some day when there is com- 
pany, and I cannot say anything, my salad 
appears with mayonnaise dressing on it. 

“So I have finally surrendered; I have 
been saved. I hate mayonnaise dressing, 
but I eat it. I want to be satisfactory to 
my loved ones, but I cannot understand 
what difference it makes to them whether 
I like mayonnaise or not.” 


Marsh Bently 


E ARE all compelled to stand a good 

deal from Marsh Bently, the joker. 
He usually springs his jokes at a time when 
the victim can do nothing and is compelled 
to take the laugh. The other day Wes 
Thorne had hiccoughs, and Marsh said to 
him, “Wes, drink nine swallows of water 
and think of Edna.” 

Wes says he thought rapidly for a mo- 
ment, and concluded to hit Marsh a wallop 
on the jaw. And his judgment proved 
good. The fact that Marsh Bently received 


a calling down long deserved attracted so 
much favorable talk that most people for- 
got that Wes Thorne’s wife is not named 
Edna, but Clara. 


Jud Harmon 


E HAVE in this town a man who is a 
model husband. Jud Harmon is 
rather stout in a controversy with men, but 
tamely submits to his wife in everything. 
One evening a number of people went to 
call at his home, and found his wife sitting 
on the porch. Jud was upstairs, and called 
down to his wife in hearing of the call- 
ers: “‘ Melissa, did you send me upstairs to 
go to bed or to change my clothes and 
come down?” 


Eph King 


T’S this way about a husband and 
wife,”” Eph King says. ‘If I should 
walk in a lonely place with my wife, and 







“Henry,” the Mother Said, “‘What Do You 
Suppose This Wretched Boy Wants Now? 
He Wants a Shotgun!" 


meet a bear, her conduct would determine 
mine. If she showed confidence in me I 
would fight that bear with all the strength 
inme. But if Emma should lack confidence 
in my protection and start to run, I would 
beat her home.” 


George and Christine 


ion before the engagement of George 
King and Christine Donald was an- 
nounced everyone knew what was in the 
air. The Donald dog followed George 
everywhere. 

Lem Vorhees 


) b+ ~ VORHEES is a widower, and very 
fat and bald, and therefore compelled 
to submit to three sets of very old jokes. 


Mark Ford 


IGHTY little has been accomplished 

in town to-day. As soon as the people 
got out of bed this morning there was 
something to talk about. The office of the 
Weekly Times had been dynamited during 
the night. 

The Times has had what may be called a 
checkered career. Ben Hall, owner of The 
Herald, has starved it out seven times, but 
on each occasion the owner of the mortgage 
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changed the date line every Thursday and 
got out a few copies to preserve the fran- 
chise. Then in a few weeks a new man 
would come along and arrange to make 
another attempt to resurrect the paper. 

There was nothing of much value in the 
office except the cylinder press, and we 
heard a good deal of the value of that, the 
owner of the mortgage saying it was good 
enough for a city. But the cylinder press 
seems to have gone last night. Whoever 
the miscreant was he seems to have laid his 
plans with particular reference to it. The 
explosion tore a piece out of the cylinder as 
big as a man’s body, and the frame is in 
worse condition. 

Where was Ben Hall, owner of The 
Herald, last night? Everybody asked the 
question early this morning. By noon it 
was fairly well established that Ben had no 
personal connection with the explosion. A 
hundred people will testify that he at- 
tended a meeting of the Odd Fellows’ lodge 
until eleven P. M., there being an initiation 
on, and five members of his family say he 
returned home at that hour and slept peace- 
fully until morning. When he heard the 
news he offered fifty dollars to assist in 
running down the culprit, saying the fair 
fame of the town had been tarnished. So 
practically no one believes Ben knows any- 
thing about the affair. He has been in the 
office thirty years, succeeding his father, 
who died ten years ago, and Ben has always 
been looked upon as a good citizen. 

When old George Hall established 
The Herald I suppose he had an 
ambition to make it a newspaper. 
But one bad habit after another has 
been gradually added, and when the 
paper appears Thursday morning 
we get only a record of personals, 
obituaries, marriages, country cor- 
respondence, movie notes, propa- 
ganda and appreciation of certain 
citizens we all think regularly oc- 
cupy too much space. The Herald 
prints almost no news; it hasn’t 
room for it. 

Last week five weddings were recorded, 
occupying a column or more each, and we 
hear the parties interested were not satis- 
fied with this lavish display of society. Ben 
complained to Miss May Ashton, the 
society reporter, but Miss May said to 
him: “They expected more than I gave 
them! You may cut it, but I won’t take 
the blame.” 

The editor took the bit in his teeth for 
once, and actually cut the description of 
Miss Fanny Moore’s wedding to a column, 
as the four others occupied only that amount 
of space. But in his attempt at reform he 
slipped into deep water. He accidentally 
cut out the few lines giving the name of the 
bridegroom, and members of his family 
were furious. 

When there happens to be an item in 
town, and The Herald has space for brief 
mention of it, usually someone interested 
goes to the editor and begs him to keep it 
out. When George Henley committed 
suicide his widow begged the editor not to 
distress her and the children needlessly by 
laying the horrible particulars before the 
whole world, and as Ben has a good heart 
he kept the item out. He said in explana- 
tion that everybody knew about the suicide 
anyway. 

But that week he printed the inaugural 
address of Sam Whaley as grand master of 
the Good Templar’s lodge. Years ago Ben 
printed a similar address, one he thought 
particularly good, and ever since has been 
forced to continue the custom. 

Likewise, years ago, he printed a bit of 
poetry he admired in connection with an 
obituary, and ever since no obituary has 
been complete without verses. Every 
family has a favorite poem, and when there 
is a death relatives call at The Herald office 
and tell what they want done the same as 
they call at the undertaker’s. And Ben, 
the editor, is forced by precedent to grant 
their demands, which usually include an 
appreciation of the deceased by their 
pastor. 

So it has gone in weddings, country cor- 
respondence, in personals, in church notices 
for years. The Herald has carried a weekly 
notice of the meeting place of Class A of the 
Brick Church, as well as announcements of 
services, prayer meetings, sociables, and 
so on. Ben began wrong. In trying to 
make friends for The Herald years ago by 

(Conctuded on Page 73) 
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Come On, Folks! 
Your Pancakes Are Ready! 


And such pancakes! Made in a minute, too. A little Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, a 
dash of water, a thorough beating—and they’re ready for the hot griddle. 








Pancakes made from Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour have a tantalizing fragrance and a 
delightful flavor that bring back your out-door appetite—no matter where you are. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but alike in quality. 
At your grocer’s, 
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OUR GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF 
THIS CAN 1S OF THE HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE QUALITY, YOUR 
DEALER WILL REFUND THE 
PURCHASE PRICE 
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This “money-back” guarantee 
is on each can. Read it and 
realize how it protects you. 
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Here are foods so good they 


earn our “money-back” guarantee 


NDER the Wilson Certified label you will find products that save you money and time always. 

Corned Beef Hash “ like mother used to make’’— Remember, there is no waste. We have done all the 
perfectly seasoned, wholesomely appetizing, ready to trimming and cooking for you—and our ‘money 
brown and serve; Vienna Style Sausages, plump, juicy back”’ guarantee says that we leave the verdict to 
and pleasing; properly cooked Ox Tongue, ready to your judgment. We can do this with confidence, for 
slice, garnish and serve hot or cold; Sliced Dried Beef we know Wilson’s Certified products will win and 
of the choicest quality, each slice rich in appeal to eye hold your approbation. 
and palate; Corned Beef, cooked and ready to slice and hile your Gusiet tht Chad, 1 ho connet euseiy you, Yeene éond 
serve as a cold meat or in sandwiches; and other us his name and we can stock him, for our distribution is national 
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rip mark, RUE MALE your guarantee 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 
printing complimentary and free items he 
finally ruined it. 

It is the custom of the country corre- 
spondents to mention the name of every 
subscriber for the paper at least once every 
three months, and usually these mentions 
are no more important than that the parties 
were in town the Saturday before. 

When there is a wedding in town Miss 
May Ashton, the society reporter of The 
Herald, is compelled to go to the home of 
the bride to get particulars. One of our 
amusements here is to hear Miss May tell 
of the high-and-mighty way in which 
brides treat her. If the wedding is in the 
country Miss May is compelled to hire a 
horse and buggy, and the office pays the 
bill. People will bring in funeral notices, 
but they demand the personal attendance 
of Miss May when there is a wedding. 

All local propaganda begins in The 
Herald. Ben Hall usually speaks well of 
the people, except that he is always grum- 
bling at them because they do not give 
more to funds in which Ben himself does 
not believe. Ben and his associates are 
completely worn out by the system they 
have built up. But thesystem has becomeso 
thoroughly established that they are afraid 
to break away from it. 

Tom Haley, local editor, says he believes 
the people like what The Herald prints, 
because there is so much in it to make fun 
of. Everyone on the paper seems to admire 
Mark Ford, editor of The Times, who had 
a different policy. 

By supper time it developed that Mark 
had left town, leaving a note to the owner 
of the mortgage that he would not be back. 

“T owe everybody,” the note read, ‘‘and 
I will try and get a start elsewhere.” 

As to Mark Ford, of The Times, I will 
mainly quote what his late opponent says. 
After it became known that Mark was 
gone, and that The Times press was dam- 
aged beyond repair, Ben Hall talked freely 
and with surprising ¢ candor. 

“Mark Ford,” Ben said, 
newspaper man.” 

He printed the news fairly and accu- 
rately. When there was a wedding or a 
funeral he gave such particulars as were of 
moment, but no more. He abused no one, 
but printed the news. The other opposition 
editors abused The Herald, and the squab- 
bles of the papers became very tiresome, 
but Mark Ford let The Herald alone. He 
printed the news, however, and it is sur- 
prising how much he managed to pick up in 
our quiet community. Ben Hall confesses 
now that when the first issue of The Times 
appeared under the management of Mark 
Ford he thought The Herald was ruined. 
Ben says The Times was exactly such a 


“was a real 


paper as he has always desired to run. 
Todd Whitmore, 
says the 


who set type on The 


Times, office was always full of 


— 
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people who offered free notices such as The 
Herald used, but that Mark courteously 
told them he was determined to run the 
paper in his own way; that he was trying 
to get away from the system of Ben Hall 
and The Herald, believing the people 
would in time appreciate a real newspaper. 

A horse trainer who came to town offered 
Mark a half column announcing a free exhi- 
bition on the streets the following Satur- 
day, and when Mark refused it the horse 
trainer was astounded. He said he had 
been everywhere almost, and never before 
had a newspaper refused his modest re- 
quests; that ai dhee papers gladly printed 
his preliminary notices free. 

The members of the committee which 
managed the last money-raising campaign 
also hounded Mark Ford, demanding that 
he contribute space as generously as The 
Herald had done. But Mark replied that 
he knew his policy was unusual and would 
excite bitter criticism but he was determined 
to print only the news, and see what would 
come of it. 

I suppose he knows now. The cylinder of 
his press lies on one side of the street and 
the frame on the other, and inside the office 
is a scene of confusion I have never seen 
equaled. Todd Whitmore says it is all up 
with The Times, after its years of trying. 

There is an old and idle newspaper outfit 
at Centerville. Probably it will be brought 
here by someone, but it is safe to say the 
new editor will not try the experiment of 
printing the news. 


Housen Armsby 


OUSEN ARMSBY, the school-teacher, 

is always quoting classical things, and 
some of them are pretty good. He says at 
the siege of Troy, one of the besiegers was a 
noted strong man who was always fighting 
men smaller than himself. This strong man 
challenged the Trojans to send out a repre- 
sentative to meet him in single combat for 
the amusement of the two armies. 

The Trojans happened to have a man 
about the size of the challenger, and sent 
him out. At sight of him the hero took to 
his heels, and though he was counted the 
swiftest of men, the Trojan was compelled 
to chase him three times round the walls of 
dn before he finally caught and whipped 
him. 


Mrs. Gus Hahn 


AM of the opinion that there never was 

aman who amounted even to a little who 
did not become more or less famous. But 
thousands of remarkable women live and 
die without any attention being paid them. 
There is the case of Mrs. Gus Hahn. Her 
husband and sons are noted in a modest 
way, but few seemed to know there was a 
Mrs. Gus Hahn until she died—and she 
was about the best one in the lot. 


and the frailest, 
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Gus came from the Old Country when his 
seven children were all little, and after 
getting a start here sent for his family. 
They came on a sailing ship, and were six 
weeks at sea. The storms were so bad that 
they feared for a time they would never see 
Gus again, but Mrs. Hahn finally arrived at 
the depot, her children well and looking 
neat and clean. She couldn’t speak the 
language, but was so capable she managed 
to find the way here. 

That was thirty years ago, and since then 
she has been about the busiest and most 
capable woman I have ever known. The 
five boys are all doing well. Three of them 
own the ice plant, and long after they were 
men grown their mother carried their din- 
ner to them every day. Two other sons are 
in banks and well thought of. Both the 
daughters married well, and are good 
women, but like their mother attract little 
attention. 

Mrs. Hahn was the flower of the family, 
but was never heard to 
complain. When her children were little 
they were never late at school, and all of 
them respected and minded her after they 
were grown, she was so capable. Such 
tremendous energy I never saw. Her 
garden was the town marvel in summer, 
and old Gus and the boys got the credit; 
but she was entitled to it. They had been 
gardeners in the old country, and she knew 
more about gardening and work than Gus 
did. 

After her husband became old and was 
helped by his children he drank a little too 
much. When his wife died three months 


ago it was discovered she had saved up a 


special sum for him, fearing he might want 
for something in his old age. Old Gus knew 
nothing about it, and when the banker 


gave him the money he was greatly affected. | 
his 

children looking after him with great faith- | 
I went over to see him the other | 
he 
showed me his wife’s picture hanging in the | 
He dusted the portrait tenderly, | 


Gus still lives in the old home, 
fulness. 
evening, as he is a kindly man, and 
parlor. 
and after looking at it a while he said to 
me: “If mamma had been here things 
would be different.” 

A swelling has lately developed in one of 
old Gus’ ankles, and he believes if mamma 
were here she would know something to do; 
and she was so wonderful that I believe she 
would. 


Elder Morton 


TALL man wearing a long, shiny coat 
of a fashion common twenty years ago 
stepped off the train at the depot last week. 
He also wore a plug hat of an old style, long, 
faded whiskers, and carried a carpet satchel. 
People wondered what he had come for, 
and soon found out. He was looking for an 
argument on baptism, and Elder 
accommodated him. 








Morton | 











Pike's Peak From Mt. Crest Crags, Pike National Forest, Colorado 








Do you swear 
at your Shaving 
Brush-or by it 9 


O you ever have to halt your morning 

shave—stop traffic—while you paw 
around in the lather on your face for a 
loose bristle from your shaving brush? 


About three or four of those 
shave, and a man’s temper gets busy. 


stops pet 


Does your shaving brush shed? 


Or is it an Ever-Ready 
bristles that CAN’T come out—bristles 
that are sunk, moulded, cast, and stuck 
everlastingly in a vice-like vulcan grip, 
which neither time nor the tide of a thou 
sand soakings can affect. CAN'T is the 
word; they simply can’t come out. 


brush with 


n it because they 
n it be- 


The parrot may d 
won't come out; you'll never d 
cause they do. 

Another 


brushes: have 


point in regard to shaving 
you ever dived down into 
one of them to see how it is made—and 
found a plug or wedge in the bottom of 
the bush of bristles, which enables the 
manufacturer to get away with putting in 
about half as many bristles as he ought to? 


Well, 


a lot of shaving brushes are made 


that way False measure brushes, we 
call them, 
They may look allright atthe store. But 


after a few shaves there's nothing to them 
but a lean, lank, lonesome, wilted wisp 
And you have to dip and re-dip and whirl 
‘em and work 'em, and put on more and 
more soap, in order to get up a good lather 

The Ever-Ready, on the other hand, is 
a brush without a plug —it’s a big bountiful 
bushy brush, thick, full, 

a regular Seven Sutherland Sister of a 
brush, 


generous, honest 


It will hold a wagonload of lather, and 
increase tenfold the joy of your shave. 


It’s such a pleasure to wield the Ever 
Ready brush that you really find yourself 
lathering longer, and that’s one of the big 


secrets of shaves that supersatisfy. 


30c to $7.50 — Sold the world over. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 
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“Good workmen know 
a ee the difference” 





Sane 


A Straight Line is—etc. Q. E. D. 


: sata the viute keepe r. And I did. 





“You'll wish you had a Ford,’ 


Long before I finished my trip through the Showers Brothers Company’s great 
furniture plant at Bloomington, Indiana, | was fagged and footsore. But inter 


esting? The Showers factory has it on any circus for interest. 


The plant stretches straight away from North to South. A straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. And that’s how this company makes 
from North to South. Logs at the North end, 
No waste motion—straight line pro- 


furniture—in a straight line 
chiffonniers or something at the South. 


duction. 


“We'll take the same 


“and we won't back-track a single step.” 


route a log does,” said the human Arithmetic who 


was acting as guide . 
“Factory grounds, 69 acres; yearly consump- 


our own mirror plant; gut 


Then he threw in his clutch 
tion of lumber, 24,000,000 feet; our own forest; 


own veneer plant; 25,000,000 feet of veneers a year; a finished piece of fur- 


niture every 40 seconds!" His record of statistics turned all through the trip. 


sanding room. Here a crew of big Six-Drum Sanders 


We stopped in the 
whirred busily as their fast-cutting drums finished and smoothed the constant 
tream of wooden parts. 

“Some 


the Drum Sander operators 


speed here,” I ventured. “Got to be to keep up,” replied one of 


kzra Hamilton, his name turned out to be. 


Straight line stuff right through. If it’s a question of tools the boss 


“How do we do it 


gets after the fellow using ‘em. ‘What's the best abrasive belt made?” he asked me abou, two 
years ago. ‘Well, I dunno,’ I began, ‘but | guess ‘Don't guess. Find out. Try ‘em 
all,” he came back. Well, | made tests and He pointed to the fast-cutting drums covered 


with Manning Speed-grits, and to the Manning Speed-grits belts which help Showers’ sanding 


department to keep up to one fim hed piece of furniture every 40 seconds 


“There's the answer.’ 


+ * . * * . . + 


If vou want to know what tools are right, k the man who uses them. Whether it’s saws 


or sandpapers 
Good workmen know the differc nee. 

Send today for “ The Difference Book.” 
Address the Manning Abrasive Co., Fac 
tory and Laboratory, Troy, N. Y. Sales 
offices in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and other principal cities. Look 
for Manning Abrasive Co 
phone book, 
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i se wing varieti« 


in your tel 


Manning 


Emery Paper i] 
Metalite Clot! Speed grits 
Handy Roll 
Grinding Di 
Durite Cloth ‘A 
Durite Paper y, 
Durite Combination AK 
Durundum Paper Ja, 
Durundum Cloth is — 











Look for thw 


trade-mark on 

e the back of 

every sheet, 

d I] H] belt or disc. 
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.thing was too serene. 





which a stormy pork-and-beans career had 
robbed of any racial or other shape. 
Everything was serene. Indeed every- 
Even the nonsuper- 
stitious Barney realized that. He fidgeted 
as he and Mule sat in the club car waiting 
for the ten-fifty-five train to start. But it 
failed to start. Presently a trainman came 


| through the car and said something about * 
| a hot box or a flawed piston bar and added 
| an assurance that they would pull out of 


St. Louis in a few minutes now. But they 
did not. 

At last —a long last —a man next to Mule 
glanced at his watch and said to the world 


at large: “Five minutes past twelve. Guess 


| I'll turn in. 


Mule was on his feet, his pale little eyes 
abulge. 

“Five minutes past twelve!" he repeated 
accusingly to Barney. ‘‘That means it’s 
Friday morning. I don’t start nowheres 
on a Friday not for a fight anyhow. I’m 
going to 

The jolt of the starting train and the tug 


| of Barney’s detaining hand yanked him 


back into his seat, and the journey began— 
on a Friday. 

All Barney Falk’s eloquence and more 
than half the long southerly journey were 
consumed in the lulling of Mule’s mordant 
superstitions. Not until the sight of the 
noisily welcoming throng at Oleopolis rail- 


| road station shifted his mind to less gloomy 


| channels did Mule cease to brood at in- 


tervals over the omen. 

The next week or so was spent pleasantly 
enough. Mule was the hero of the hour. 
His impromptu training quarters were 
crowded with admirers who watched with 
awe as he punched the bag in scamping 


| fashion or sparred a lazy round or two with 


| his one handler. 


| get what they asked for. 


Barney, too, shone with 
reflected glory, 

Then the bunch of Eastern papers that 
reached Oleopolis on the morning of June 
twenty-sixth brought new thought food to 
the happy manager. Athwart the front 
pages was blazoned the news of a wholesale 
tie-up of all main railway lines east of the 
Mississippi. The companies were firm in 
refusing to grant the strikers’ demands. 
The men announced that they would stay 
out until doomsday unless they should 
In the meantime 


| matters were at deadlock and the east-to- 
| west traffic arteries were clogged. 








To Barney Falk these direful matters 
were of only academic interest. In aday or 
so at most the tie-up was certain to break. 
He felt scarce a momentary twinge of worry 
when he received later in the day this 
message from Hart: 


“How am I to get Bad Bill Sullivan out 
there if trains not running?” 


So petty did this query seem to Barney 
that he made flippant answer— collect: 

“That's up to you. You've contracted 
to get him here.” 


He knew Hart for a man of his word 
such as that word was. He knew, too, that 
Hart would sooner lose his eyeteeth than a 
clear profit of four hundred dollars. Where- 
fore Barney decided to let Saffron do the 
worrying and the sc heming. 

The town and the prairie crossroads and 
the oil derricks and fences were billed big 
with announcements of the fight. Mule 
Sherrod in four colors and a martial attitude 
glared down upon the passing world from 
numberless eight-sheet posters. So to only 
a lesser degree did Bad Bill Sullivan. 

As no authentic likeness of Bad Bill was 
procurable at such short notice, Barney 
had brought with him from East St. Louis 
the most noncommittal picture in all his 
assortment of professional photos. It was 
one he had treasured for many years. It 
was an amateur snapshot and depicted 
Tom Sharkey at eighteen. The thing looked 
as much like one young pugilist as like a 
hundred others— providing all were Irish. 

This he had turned over to the Oleopolis 
poster people with the information that the 
hair was to be scarlet and the trunks green 
and that the nondescript handkerchief belt 
was to be retouched into an Irish flag. 
Quarters were fitted up for the impending 
Bad Bill in the basement of the rehabili- 
tated bull ring, where also was Barney 
Falk’s temporary office. 

Barney had surmounted his own troubles 
so masterfully that he began to feel a mild 
and brotherly interest in the troubles of his 
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fellow magnates, the railroad presidents, 
and he read daily the reports of the strike. 
After the second day he lost his poise of 
aloof pity and scanned the news columns 
with brow-puckered worry. The strike was 
not dying out. It was spreading. It had 
stretched its sticky fingers north, south and 
west and under its touch the myriad wheels 
came to a halt. Freight trains—miles of 
them—choked the sidings and banked up 
outside the yards. Perishable food by the 
hundred tons proceeded to prove its birth- 
right to the term “perishable.” Travel was 
at a standstill. A few thousand railway 
employees were trying to discipline their 
chiefs and, as usual, nearly a hundred mil- 
lion people were paying the bill. 

Barney Falk paid his share of that same 
bill by hourly increasing worry. He called 
himself a fool for worrying. Then three 
days before the fight he telegraphed Hart, 
saying tactfully: 

“We are expec ting Sulliv an as per sched- 
ule to-morrow noon. 


On the morning of July second came the 
answering wire: 

“Could not send Sullivan or anyone else. 
How could I when there’s no trains running 
west out of New York?” 


It took a bare five minutes for Barney 
Falk’s brain to shake off its blank horror 
and to strip for action. It took another 
hour of frantic questioning and of long- 
distance telephoning to prove to that same 
tortured brain of his that there was no 
earthly way of rushing a substitute fighter 
down from St. Louis or from any other 
section of the map. He had sent to New 
York in the first place to make certain of 
finding a man who would go unrecognized 
by the Middle Western contingent at 
Oleopolis. 

Now slinging caution into the discard, he 
sought feverishly for any middleweight from 
any part of the West. 

But professional middleweights do not 
blossom broadcast within reaching distance 
of Oleopolis, Texas, and so high was the 
excitement over Bad Bill that Barney 
dared not advertise for a local amateur to 
take the absentee’s place. These oilmen 
were mighty free with their cash, but they 
demanded worth-while results for it. They 
were not going to hand out five thousand 
dollars for the privilege of watching one of 
their fellow townsmen hammered to a pulp 
by a state champion. They wanted to see 
a fight—not a massacre. 

And Barney Falk groaned in spirit. Then 
he groaned aloud. Five thousand doilars— 
in that dull season and with so many states 
framing antifight laws—meant a lot to the 
thrifty little manager. Barney had laid 
out the bulk of his advance one thousand 
dollars in a tempting series of bets among 
Oleopolis’ flush and patriotic Irishmen. He 
was close to the edge now. But once more 
Falk’s gallant brain went into action. 

It would never do to tell Mule that his 
opponent was not going to show up and 
that they were all but broke. Already 
every time the Gusher-Hotel steaks were 
tough or the dust made him sneeze the 
fighter harped dolorously back to the tale 
of their starting on Friday, and the sight of 
a fantastically oil-spattered burro in the 
street had involved an hour’s gloomy men- 
tal effort to connect the luckless beast’s 
appearance in some way with the leopard of 
his dream. No, it would never do to tell 
Mule until every chance had failed. 

Into Oleopolis—by car, by buckboard, 
on horseback and afoot—the holiday crowd 
was seeping. With it came the army of 
cheap-Jacks and venders and leather work- 
ers. With it at noon on July second drifted 
Sefior Junipero Tejada. 

Tejada had journeyed far and had seen 
much since leaving his Orizaba birthplace 
thirty years earlier. He had been every- 
thing from muleteer in the Sierras to sheep 
herder in Tehama County. Then, tiring of 
day labor, he had traveled for three years 
with a circus, enacting successively such 
high réles as Zulu assagai thrower and 
Arab sheik and even Choctaw dispatch 
rider. Thence he had worked as handy 
man round the Pastime Athletic Club in 
East St. Louis and later with a medicine 
show and, last of all, as “‘utility”’ in a barn- 
storming troupe which had stranded that 
week in a town thirty-five miles northeast 
of Oleopolis. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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SAFE STORAGE 
SPACE 


Cyclone Fence makes your factory 
grounds a safe depository for cost- 
ly supplies— protects your thousands 
of dollars invested in fuel, lumber, 
raw materials, and finished factory 
products. 

Cyclone Fence prevents thefts, re- ‘ 
duces fire risk, lowers insurance cost, ee 


; # prevents interference with em- : 

4/7 y ployees, increases efficiency of work- iF 

‘ men and watchmen; soon saves its . 
cost. 
Let us know your property protection 3 
problems. Our engineers will analyze your 
fence requirements without charge. Litera 
ture and specifications furnished on request ; , 
Fencing, Wire or Iron, Built for any Purpose ; 


Phone ire or write Main Offices, Wauke 


n, Ill., or Branch Offices nearest you : 
NCE COMPANY Li 
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Factories: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, O., Fort Worth, Texas 











Branc hes 
Chicage Indianapolis Detroit Rochester Philadelphia New York 
Baltimore St. Louis Oakland Portland San Francisce 
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Jor comfort 


The President guarantee 
of satisfaction or money 
back, attached to each 


pair, 
wearer and dealer. 


is our bond to 


Every pair guaranteed 





Be sure the name 
[rQident or Shirley President 
is on the buckle 


Made at Shirley Massachusetts 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

Hearing of the wide-heralded Fourth of 
July festivities at Oleopolis, he had tramped 
the ties to reach the scene of such money 
wasting. Junipero Tejada was spurred 
thither by another incentive too. He had 
read that Barney Falk was at Oleopolis as 
manager for Mule. Though Tejada had 
left his Pastime-Athletic-Club job before 
Mule shifted from coal cart to ring, yet he 
had had a slight acquaintance with Barney 
in the latter’s lean days. And now in Falk’s 
zenith of wealth and fame there might per- 
haps be some lucrative job on tap for an 
old acquaintance, something at the very 
least which should tide over the present 
zero hour. 

Wherefore as Barney sat huddled low in 
the desk chair of his impromptu office under 
the bull ring, head in hands, that noon, a 
swarthy and dust-powdered man broke in 
upon his miserable solitude. The visitor 
was lugging a disreputable big satchel and 
he hailed the manager in flawlessly accent- 
less English. 

Now Barney had full sense of his own 
lofty social position. Though he prided 
himself on being democratic, yet his good- 
fellowship ordinarily would not have in- 
cluded a down-at-heel greaser whom he 
recalled as a mere roustabout in the good 
old club back home. But just now he could 
have embraced a deputy sheriff if the of- 
ficer chanced to be a link between home and 
this place, where the net was closing so 
tight. So he greeted Tejada with something 
close to effusion. 

The Mexican too had gone far without 
kindness. The ways, of late, had been made 
bumpy for him. This friendly welcome 
went to his emotional heart. In no time at 
all the two men were chatting like long- 
parted chums. 

The clamoring urge fc: sympathy and 
the need for someone to tell his troubles to 
smashed down Barney Falk’s reserve hedge. 
In lamentable tones he told the visitor of 
the cruel trap Fate had been setting and 
springing for himself and the unwitting 
Mule. 

Junipero Tejada sat on the corner of the 
desk, prodding his swollen satchel with one 


| dusty foot and rolling cigarettes with one 


| Tejada. 


| burgeoned forth into words. 


grimy hand while he listened to the jere- 
miad. There were real tears in the liquid 
black eyes he bent upon the forlornly pudgy 
little form in the chair and he punctuated 
Barney's recital with tongue sounds like 
those made by a hen that wants to set. 

The bare mention of such a sum as five 
thousand dollars stirred Tejada to the soul, 
and the fact that anyone on earth should 
come so near winning it as had Barney, only 
to lose the golden hope, was enough to 
wring the Mexican’s heartstrings. Seldom 
has grievance been aired to so keenly sym- 
pathetic a hearer, and Barney’s ulcerated 
feelings calmed under the poultice of clucks 
and tears. 

As he finished his tale Falk even ex- 
panded to the point of giving Tejada a 
large cigar—the first that had fallen to the 
down-and-outer’s lot for weeks—and the 
manager thereby won for himself adoration 
as well as sympathy. This dual emotion 


“Tf it was anything else!" exclaimed 
“If it was rope work, if it was 


| steer tumbling, if it was ss into a part 


evison or Marks 


like Simon Legree or 
the lawyer, if it was horse wrangling, if — 

“Well,”’ demanded the mystified Falk, 
“what if it was? Not that that has any- 
thing to do with ” 

“Why,” explained Tejada, “if it was any 
of them things I could whirl in and help 
you out, don’t you see? But fighting 
I couldn’t last out ten rounds to save me. 
I haven't had the gloves on in five years, 


| and I wasn’t ever good enough with them 


for even a high-class prelim. Besides, my 


heart and my wind are all —— 





‘Too bad!” cut in Barney with ponder- 
ous sarcasm. “Because if it wasn't for 
that we could easy work you in as a ringer. 
I e’d introdooce you by saying: ‘Gents, 
this here coffee-faced, black-haired, black- 
eyed brunet may look to you a whole 
heap like he’s a greaser. Some of you 
maybe might even think he’d be likely to 
pack a name like Hoonippero Teehadda, 
but you’re wrong — dead wrong—and you're 
color blind too. This lad is a red-headed 
Irishman named Bad Bill Sullivan. If 
some gent in the audience will kindly holler 
Erin go bragh in Spanish, Bad Bill will bow 
his thanks in behalf of the corner of Ire- 
land that was once a part of Spain.’ Why, 
greaser, they'd chase us both so far we'd 
discover a new street! I take it kind that 
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poe wishing you could help me out, 
ut i 

“I played parts last season lots of times 
that called for ‘ruddy to blond,’”’ Tejada 
defended himself, stung by this slur on his 
coloring. “It’s all in the make-up. And 
Marks the lawyer is red-haired too. I 
played that twice last week. Give me half 
an hour with my make-up box here,” with 
an explanatory kick at the satchel, “and 
my Marks wig, and you'd never know 
where I come from. It might be Ireland 
or it might be Jersey.” 

“H’m!” answered Barney, not much 
impressed by his visitor’s protean powers. 
“But that don’t get me no further in my 
mess of toad pie.” 

“It would if I could box for ten rounds,” 
persisted Tejada. ‘I could go on in an 
Irish make-up, and nobody’d be wiser if 
they didn’t get close up to me and see the 
paint. That arena up yonder has a lot of 
room in it. Even the box holders could get 
a yarn that I'd greased my face because the 
sun down here is so hot it burns me. But 
what’s the use jabbering? I can’t box ten 
rounds. I’d fall apart before the tenth. 
And I don’t need work bad enough to let 
myself be chawed up by a champ. Say, 
Mr. Falk, I dropped round here to-day 
thinking maybe you could give me a job 
of some kind. But I reckon it’s no time 
to be pestering you when you're feeling so 
blue. I'll just be going. Glad to have 
seen you again. I wisht I could help you 
out. So long.” 

He held out a bronzed hand. Barney 
did not take it. The manager was looking 
up at him with filmed eyes. His mouth 
corners were twisting. He was thinking. 
He was thinking overtime, his mind racing 
like a runaway engine. 

“So long!”’ said Tejada again, hurt at 
the refusal to shake hands. . 

He moved toward the door. A sharp 
hail from Barney called him back. But 
when he had returned, wondering and still 
offended, the manager did not speak at 
once. 

He sat there studying the Mexican from 
every angle, lips and chin quivering with 
the intensity of his thought. 

Then, “That fool wig you was bragging 
about!” he exploded. “It'd come off in 
the first clinch or the first glancing head 
blow would send it a-skittering into the 
boxes.” 

“In a fight?” queried the puzzled 
Tejada, casting back in his memory for 
some connection between the managerial 
outburst and anything that had gone be- 
fore. ‘“‘Yes—probably, unless my head 
was shaved and I had it glued on. I used 
to do that with my wild-man wig when I 
wrestled with the bear at Merriam’s, and 
it never came off. But I am not fighting, 
so what does that matter? You called me 
back. What did you want?” 

“It’s to be at night of course,”’ rumbled 
on Barney, unheeding, “and under the arc 
lights of course and all that. Still that 
make-up idea is fool talk.” 

Another moment or so of self-communion 
followed. Then Barney’s burdened mind 
found vent in words. 

“I've heard of a lot of crazy stunts,” he 
announced, “but none of ’em as crazy as 
this. Just the same, I win a fifty-to-one 
bet once on the Metropolitan, and it’s less 
than fifty to one we can pull this thing off, 
with a bunch of amachoors like these oil 
folks. Half of ’em is due to be parboiled 
by that time of night,'too, on a holiday; and 
there ain’t another man I can git for love 
or money that they wouldn’t recognize. 
I brought Spider Cahill down here with 
me to handle the big feller. Spider’s as 
close-mouthed as a clam that’s been Bur- 
banked to an oyster. He ed take care of 
you. Youc ‘d be kep’ out o’ sight down 

ere for a s’ prise till you went into the 
ring and —— 

But Junipero Tejada was backing away 
in frightened little steps. 

“If you mean you want me to put on 
a red wig and make up blond and get 
into the ring with that bruiser for ten 
rounds ——’’ he sputtered. 

“No, no, son! Keep your shirt on!” 
adjured Barney, warming to his own 
forlorn-hope plan as the other shrank from 
it. “‘No,no! Don’t go misjudging mewrong. 
I’m not aiming to have you spoiled up, and 
I’m not aiming to have Mule wear himself 
out with a real fight. I got him down here 


by giving him my word it wasn’t to be a 
fight, but only just a set-up—a friendly 
bout with a fake knock-out in the tenth 
round—not a real blow hit all through 

just hippodrome. 


You'd be worse hurt in 
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a tussle with a ten-year-old kid than in a 
friendly go with Mule. He ——’ 

“T couldn’t last ten rounds!” declared 
Tejada. “Not even With a ten-year-old 
child. My wind 

“All right,” ilitenbed Barney with a 
sigh as he renounced part of his program to 
Fate, “it can go four rounds then. The 
crowd won’t git as much for its money, but 
it will look straight to them. Four rounds 
it is. I’ll have Spider rehearse you in one 
or two grand-stand stunts and in your 
knock-out fall and I’ll coach Mule to ‘3 

“Nothing doing!” insisted Tejada, back- 
ing again. 

“There,” cried the ingenuous Barney, 
“T clean forgot to say this favor would be 
worth an even hundred to me!” 

Tejada ceased to back away. His cash 
assets were ninety-two cents and he was 
hungry. Moreover, he craved the luxury 
of a soft bed and a night’s rest in comfort- 
able quarters. He had come to doubt of 
late if as much money as a hundred dollars 
was still in circulation. Yet though he 
ceased to back away, he did not advance. 

Eying Barney in coy indecision, he said: 
“You told me you was going to pay the 
other Bad Bill Sullivan four hundred 
dollars.” 

Then began a spirited and brilliant argu- 
ment, at whose breathless close Barney 
grunted: ‘‘Two hundred and found it is! 
Here’s the twenty dollars’ advance. Now 
strip to the waist and dig out that make-up 
box and the wig while I chase round and 
locate Spider Cahill—and keep remember- 
ing what I told you. This here is just a 
friendly four-round bout with a bunch of 
hippodrome stuff in it to catch the rubes. 
Do your end of it right and we’ll clean up 
yet. I'll be back in a minute.” 

The next forty-eight hours were busy for 
Barney and Cahill and the Mexican. Down 
beneath the bull ring they worked in- 
dustriously. Step by step the manager and 
the handler coached Tejada in his rdéle, 
and he was gratifyingly swift to learn. 
Three years as a barnstormer had made him 
quick study. There were divers artistic 
experiments too in the effects produced on 
brown skin by one blend after another of 
grease paints. 

From the first Barney had decided 
against letting Mule into the secret. So 
bizarre a bit of news was quite enough to 
set the fighter to dreaming, and heaven 
alone knew what superstition train it might 
start. Moreover, Mule was anything but 
close-mouthed. Falk had enough bothers 
on his hands without Mule’s adding to 
them. 

To the press—in the form of Oleopolis’ 
two reporters—announcement was made 
that Bad Bill Sullivan had reached town 
on midnight of July second, having made 
the trip from New York in his own hard- 
driven motor car in order not to disappoint 
his Irish compatriots. The long exposure 
of his tender skin to the sun glare of the 
Southwest had given the fighter an agoniz- 
ing case of sunburn and he was therefore 
resting up for the fight in seclusion, smeared 
from head to foot in cold cream. It might 
even be necessary for him to enter the ring 
thus anointed. Despite his pain and dis- 
comfort, he sent, through Manager Falk, a 
message to Oleopolis at large that he would 
be ready on the night of July fourth to put 
up the fight of his life and that he intended 
to wrest the state championship title from 
its bearer if it killed him to do it. 

This plucky bulletin from the sufferer 
was received with wild acclaim by the fans 
and the betting odds shifted from six to 
four on Mule to even money. ‘The Irish 
saw to that. 

Barney explained to Mule that the sun- 
burn part of the yarn was true, and that 
the newcomer was actually in anguish. 
Because of this affliction Bad Bill had per- 
suaded Falk to change the proposed ten 
rounds to four and to entreat Mule to go 
easy with him. Mule Sherrod smiled at 
this plea—his first smile since he had left 
St. Louis. Gladly he agreed to the proposi- 
tion, and with something like a light heart 
he went through the rehearsal of his re- 
quired hippodrome stunts. He even offered 
to rehearse with Bad Bill himself. 

But Barney vetoed this, saying with a 
headshake of compassion: ‘‘ The poor stiff’s 
scared enough of you as it is without seeing 
you beforehand. He keeps making me 
promise three times an hour that you'll go 
light with him. For the love of Mike, 
nurse him along the first three rounds. We 
don’t want him to queer ev’rything by 
jumping through the ropes before the 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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Four-Passenger Coupe, 
Finished in Silk Velours of 
Leather. 
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Sedan Time Is’ Here 


Seasoned motorists have learned that Sedan Time is all the time, That 
the season in which the closed car is ideal is—all seasons. @ These have 
learned that when Old Sol is pouring his rays directly from above, the solid 
roof affords as grateful protection as do the glass sides in winter. @ But we 
would remind those who still look upon the closed car as necessary only nine 
months in the year, that—summer is gone. @ Folks are returning from the 
country and seashore. The children will soon be back in school. These modern 
signs presage the coming of Fall storms and Winter cold. @ You, like most 
other motorists, have said many times, “‘My next car will be a closed car.” 
@ And if you have ever owned a Reo of any model, you have considered no 
other make for your next—your closed car. @[ Once a Reo owner, always a 
Reo enthusiast. @ This new Reo Six Sedan was made to measure for you. 
@ It was designed and built for the select Reo clientele—experienced, fas- 
tidious motorists all. @ The silent, perfectly balanced, sweet running motor 
is matched in quality by the hand-wrought aluminum body. @ No drum- 
ming, no noise, no vibration to detract from the harmony of design and 
finish and equipment. @ A ride in this new Reo Sedan is the quintessence of 
luxury. @ Marshall springs in the cushions add their quota of comfort to the 
perfectly balanced Chassis, while the upholstering of silk velour and fittings 
of Sterling silver add the last touch of beauty and elegance. @ You will 
find your heart’s desire in this new Reo Six Sedan. @] Demand, always 
greater than the possible supply—for we can’t make such cars in millions and 
maintain the quality—is today greater than ever. @ Only way to be at all 
sure of getting a Reo Sedan for early delivery is to see your Reo distributor 
and place your order at once. @ Today—won’t be a minute too soon. 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires are Standard Equipment on all Passenger Mocels 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 4 LANSING, MICHIGAN 


‘Reo Motor Car Qo of Canada, Ltd 
ST. CATHARI? 
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Roofing Expenses 


VERY economical 
kinds of steep-roofed buildings is 
Barrett Everlastic ““Rubber’’ Roofing. 


This famous plain-surface roll roof- 
ing is inexpensive in initial cost, can 
be laid without skilled labor, and re- 
quires only an occasional painting in 
is made of carefully 
selected materials by an organization 
of over fifty years’ roofing experience. 









It is one of the most popular roof 
ings for factories, farms and other build- 
ings having steep roofs. 

Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing is 
another widely used roll roofing. Its 
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surface of red or green crushed slate 
gives it a distinctive appearance, ren- 
ders it highly fire-resistant, adds to its 
durability and makes painting un- 
necessary. 

For residences, school-houses, 
churches and similar buildings, Barrett 
Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Shingles af- 
ford durable and artistic coverings at 
moderate cost. They are surfaced with 
real crushed slate in a beautiful tone 
of red or green. 

The four styles of Barrett Everlastic 
Roofings are briefly described at the right. 
Illustrated booklets of each style will be 
sent free on request. 














New York 
Cleveland 
Birmingham 















Your Choice 
of four Styles 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. This is 


{ our most popular roofings. Thou- 


ands of buildings all over the countr 
ire protected from wind and weather 
by Everlastic “‘ Rubber" Roofing ti 
tough, pliable,. elastic, durable and 


very low in price It is easy to lay; no 
killed labor required Nails nd 
cement included in each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. Thu 


most beautiful and enduring roll roof 


ing made Surfaced with crushed slate 
in art-shades of red or green. Ver 
durable; requires no painting. Nails 


ind cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. The newest 
thing in roohng four Shinmmies in one 
Tough, elastic, durable. Made of high- 
grade waterproofing § materials and 
urfaced with crushed slate in art- 
hades of red or green When laid 
they look exactly like individual shin 
les and make a roof worthy of t 
finest buildings Weather and fire 
resisting. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles. Same ma- 
terial and art-finish (red or green) as 
the Multi-Shingles, but made in indi- 
vidual shingles; size, 8 x 12%, inches 
finished root of Everlastic Single Shin- 
gles is far more beautiful than an or- 
dinary shingle roof and, in addition, 
costs less per year of service 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 
wind-up. He understands he ain’t to Jay 
the weight of more’n a slap on you too.” 

The Fourth of July boxing carnival began 
with no less than three ten-round pre- 
liminary bouts. Barney had no concern 
in these. The entertainment committee 
had arranged for them. They were waged 
among youths of the town who aspired to 
fistic fame. The only outsider was a 
featherweight from Waco. 

The third preliminary ended in a credit- 
able and cheer-punctuated knock-out in the 
seventh round and the crowd, well warmed 
up, prepared to revel in the main event of 
the evening—the championship fight be- 
tween the redoubtable Mule Sherrod and 
Bad Bill Sullivan, the hope of Ireland. 
The spectators, tier on tier, sat forward, 
collarless, coatless, hatless, puffing at pipe 
or cigar in nervous suspense or swigging 
the wares of the swarm of soft-drink vend- 
ers. All eyes were gripping the low door 
in the south end of the arena. 

Then after a tedious wait feet stopped 
shuffling and catcall whistles fell silent. As 
the town clock boomed ten the door swung 
wide and two men emerged. The fore- 
most—shirt-sleeved and laden with pail 
and bottle and towels—was Barney Falk. 
Behind him strode majestically the red- 
bath-robed form of Mule Sherrod, middle- 
weight champion of Missouri. 

Mule, after a hot argument, had con- 
sented to waive his championship preroga- 
tive of entering the ring last. Barney had 
told him Bad Bill’s nerve was already crum- 
bling and would assuredly go to smash if he 
were kept sitting alone in the glare of the 
arc lights waiting for his terrible foe. Thus 
by diplomacy did the manager avoid giving 
the audience an overlong chance to inspect 
the Erinized Mexican. 

A storm of cheers smote upon the grati- 
fied ears of Mule as he swaggered to the 
ring and ducked through the ropes. Unat- 
tended except by his manager, he stood 
bowing right and left in response to the 
plaudits, his gaunt body as graceful in its 
undulations as the rising and falling of an 
oil derrick. 

The referee—a one hundred and fifty 
dollar importation from Houston—stepped 
back into the ring. The timekeeper tested 
nervously his hand bell. The cheering died 
down and the thousands of avid eyes turned 
again toward the small door in the arena’s 
south end. So may the vestals and Augus- 
tans and plebs and the rest of the sweatin 
and gaudy Colosseum throng have clawec 
with their glances at the iron-bound gate 
whence lions or gladiators were about to 
issue into the space of sand and blood. 
For human nature—fight-loving nature— 
changes nothing but its clothes and its 
language through the wide rift of the 
centuries. 

This time there was no dramatic stage 
wait. With businesslike briskness the door 
flew open. Out stalked Spider Cahill, bear- 
ing his principal’s paraphernalia of bottle, 
pail and towels. At his heels came the 
sun-kissed Bad Bill Sullivan. At sight of 
the green-striped bath robe that engulfed 
everything but head and upper face a sec- 
ond burst of cheers shook the ramshackle 
old adobe ‘structure. And now mingled 
with the throaty Anglo-Saxon shouts 
shrilled the keening battle yell of the Celt. 
Hundreds of vehement Irishmen pounded 
the swaying bleachers with their heels and 
sent to the skies their high-pitched howls 
of acclamation. 

Midway to the ring Bad Bill Sullivan 
paused. He bowed low to either side with 
courtierlike obeisance. Then, rising to his 
full height, he kissed both hands to his 
admirers. 

The torrent of shouts ebbed with as much 
suddenness as though each and every 
shouter had been kicked with much vio- 
lence in the exact center of the stomach. 
The Irishmen stared at one another and 
then at their compatriot in frowning sur- 
prise. Not thus had they ever known any 
son of Erin to acknowledge applause. 
Still most of them had been far away from 
civilization for a long time. Perhaps this 
was some bit of fistic etiquette installed 
since their day. At all events they were 
ready and eager to give their man the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and the cheers began 
again—if with less zest. 

The shouts and handclaps mounting to 
his Latin head like so much ether, Sefior 
Junipero Tejada continued his ringward 
progress. Lithely he vaulted the ropes, 
bowed again nearly to the floor and ac- 
cepted a seat on the stool upon which 
Spider Cahill all but shoved him. Then, 








smiling graciously, he looked about through 
the smoke haze of the arena and—last— 
across at his antagonist. 

The presence of the vast crowd did not 
shake Tejada’s nerve. Indeed the plaudits 
of the multitude were tonic and rapture to 
his histrionic soul. He expanded under 
them. But his first good look at Mule 
Sherrod shook his sense of exaltation. The 
grim-faced gladiator was eying him with 
cold disfavor and Tejada had to remind 
himself forcibly that this was a friendly 
bout on which he was embarking. 

Mule was making a close study of Bad 
Bill. What he saw did not impress him 
favorably. A shapely and small head was 
capped by close-cropped and vividly red 
hair. The almost classic features beneath 
were blurred by a superthick coating of the 
cold cream of which Mule had heard so 
much. The contender either had been born 
without eyebrows and eyelashes or else 
the grease hid them. The eyes themselves 
were dark and poetic. 

The coat of grease paint had most as- 
suredly changed Junipero Tejada from a 
brunet to a pronounced blond; in fact 
to a blond who looked as though he might 
be on the road to recovery from a recent 
case of lead poisoning. The vivid glistening 
of the grease under the multiple glare of the 
arc lights made the man shimmer and seem 
to palpitate. 

Barney Falk beheld with a smile of pure 
content. In his pocket was the final pay- 
ment of four thousand dollars in bills, 
which by his agreement with the com- 
mittee had been turned over to him an 
hour before the fight. He had won out. 
The rest was mere detail. 

Thanks to Barney’s earlier arrangement 
with announcer and referee, the wait in the 
ring was pleasantly brief. In less than 
three minutes from the time when Tejada 
had vaulted the ropes bath robes had been 
cast aside and time had sounded. 

The two men came together in the 
center, moving with fierce caution, the re- 
sult of careful rehearsal. Mule stood forth, 
lank, sinewy, with a hint of meridional 
flesh that spoke of a month’s loafing. Bad 
Bill shaped up more slenderly, but with 
graceful athletic lines that made the Irish 
nod with approval. Not without the gain- 
ing of muscle and suppleness does a man 
live as the pseudo-Irishman had for years 
been forced to live. 

Carefully Bad Bill held his pose of mo- 
tionless ferocity, while Mule circled slowly 
about him like an angry pit dog and while 
the crowd held its breath. Then at the 
mutya! silent count of fifteen the two came 
together with a clash and fought like blood- 
mad tigers at close quarters. 

The referee plunged between them. The 
crowd shrieked and stamped. The warriors 
were dragged asunder and warned loudly 
to fight clean. 

The net result of the mix-up had been 
the exchange of seven or eight blows that 
would not have crippled a mouse. Of 
these Mule had landed three—one on the 
nose tip, one on the side of the jaw and one 
under the heart. He had employed the old 
ruse of dragging his glove slightly athwart 
the smitten spot to give the impression of 
force. 

Again the two hippodrome experts faced 
each other with their professional glower of 
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murder lust, and on the instant that 
homicidal glare was wiped from Mule 
Sherrod’s rugged face as by a soaked sponge. 
His glance, roving by habit over his oppo- 
nent in search of damage done in the mix- up, 
was caught by a phenomenon—or rather 
by three phenomena. He had struck Bad 
Bill on nose and jaw and under the heart. 
The blows had been feather light. Yet all 
three now were identifiable by a trio of 
brownish irregular splotches—splotches 
that looked like—like—good Lord, they 
looked like nothing on earth but the 
spattery spots on a leopard’s hide! Yes, 
under the light impact of those three taps 
Bad Bill’s pale ye aiowich skin was taking 
on the spots of a leopard! That or else the 
goggling and gaping Mule was going dotty. 

It had been so in the dream! The yellow- 
ish mountain lion had been a harmless 
opponent until the dreamer’s punches had 
turned him into a ravenous leopard—a 
leopard that had torn him to shreds! 
Panic obsessed the sample-sized brain of 
Mule Sherrod, and, as he was a fighter at 
heart, panic took the form of blindly 
desperate battling. 

Forgetful of his rehearsed tactics, he 
flew at the tigerishly advancing Tejada 
and slugged wildly for the jaw. Awkward 
as was the smash, Tejada moved his head 
just in time to escape its full impact. As 
it was, the back of Mule’s glove scored 
the side of his face glancingly, yet with 
cruelly painful force. The punch hurt. It 
hurt like the mischief. Not only did it 
scrape off a goodly smudge of make-up from 
the bronzed cheek beneath but it roused in 
Tejada’s heart a hot resentment. It was 
going to be bad enough to have to simu- 
late a knock-out fall in sight of all these 
people who had acclaimed him so fervidly 
and lovingly, without being battered about 
the ring beforehand like a human punching 
bag. Why couldn’t the horse-faced gringo 
stick to the program and hit lightly? 

Rage began to simmer and boil deep 
down in Junipero Tejada. Instinctively he 
danced back from the assault. Then as 
Mule, shut-eyed and desperate, followed 
him up, he tried to save himself by running 
into a clinch. But he was too late. 

Mule followed his right lead to the face 
with an equally ferocious left to the wind, 
and this second blow found its mark with a 
crashing force that doubled up its recipient 
and sent retching tendrils of pain through 
every inch of him. 

A yell from the horrified Barney reached 
Mule’s dazed consciousness as might his 
master’s stern call pierce the rage mists of a 
fighting dog. Mule checked his rush and 
came to an irresolute halt. For a moment 
he blinked stupidly, brain sick and scared 
by his glimpse into the occult. Then he 
turned slowly upon Tejada. 

The instant of respite had been enough 
to let the Mexican gulp back a lungful of 
expelled air and to regain his balance. It 
had been enough too—that and the roar 
of the fickle crowd—to send a swirl of in- 
sane rage through his brain and to set every 
hair-trigger nerve atingle with yearning 
for revenge. 

He had been tricked—lied to. Falk and 
this slugger were bent on making a fool of 
him before the multitude that had wel- 
comed him so lovingly. This was to have 
been a friendly bout, but it seemed the 
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friendliness was all on his side, which mani- 
festly was unfair. Junipero Tejada was not 
minded to be tricked. Moreover, that first 
mad gust of wrath had now mastered him 
and was giving him the false strength of 
the rage-ridden. Snarling and mouthing, 
he flung himself at Mule. 

The dreamer of dreams meantime had 
pulled himself together—just a little bit. 
He had told himself that the queer lights 
had played tricks on his eyes. Those irreg- 
ular blotches now—those were just his 
imagination. They could not even be the 
normal blotches that mark the site of some 
heavy blow, for he had not struck hard 
enough to bring the red to a baby’s skin. 
No, he’d just been seeing things. 

At this point in his lightning process of 
self-reassurance Mule faced the oncoming 
Mexican and let his eyes play dispassion- 
ately over the other’s wl oy There were 
the three splotches he had seen before. 
Yes, there could be no doubt of it; and 
they were as spotty and irregular as a flung 
blob of ink or as a leopard’s spots; and 
seen against that pallidly yellow and 
glistening skin they had the velvety brown 
hue of such spots. Worse, there on the 
cheek and in midstomach were two newer 
and larger splotches, the results of the last 
two blows. 

That settled it. Mule’s eyes bulged in a 
vacant, unseeing stare of stark horror. 
His chin protruded. His mouth went ajar. 
His arms dropped idly from their guard. 
Only for an instant, all this, but long 
enough. For it was then that the irate 
Mexican whizzed in like a mad cat to the 
attack. Tejada’s left fist, with a hundred 
and fifty pounds of solid and fury-driven 
weight behind it, landed flush on the sag- 
ging point of Mule Sherrod’s jaw. A 
featherweight amateur could not have 
failed at such a knock-out try. Maule’s 
blank face went yet blanker. His leanly 
powerful legs turned to hot tallow beneath 
him. Even before his spineless body 
slumped to the floor he had begun dream- 
ing. 

Scarce had the count of ten sounded—the 
referee had not yet had time to lift Bad 
Bill’s stainless glove in token of victory 
before the vanguard of the Irish contingent 
had stormed the ring. They swung their 
new-made red-haired idol to their shoul- 
ders and began their tumultuous triumph 
march round the arena. They had won big 
money and at good odds, these sportsman 
exiles. One more of many hundreds of ring 
victories had added luster to their far-off 
home isle. Wherefore they rejoiced, and 
they did loud homage to their grease- 
coated and splotch-skinned hero. 

What if he had kissed his hands at them? 
A man who could knock out a middleweight 
champion in a single round was entitled to 
kiss his hands all day long, Lord love him! 

The scattered whoops and song snatches 
blended during the march to a bellowed 
triumph hymn led by a giant oilman whose 
lungs were of leather bound with brazen 
clamps. And out over the rackety and 
tossing turmoil of bedlam boomed forth the 
olden saga of Erin’s expatriated notables 
The choristers intoned in thunderous 
unison: 


Phil Sheridan was an Irishman, born on 
American soil! 

He won his way to em-i-nence by indushtry 
and toil. 

He proved himself a hayro bold at the Battl 
of Win-chester! 

Another Irishman who rose 
Dan'l Webshler! 


But the second verse never got under 
way. Its first notes were drowned in howls 
of “Speech! Speech! Speech!” from a 
hundred parts of the jostling arena. 

In no way averse, the marchers halted 
They reared their paladin as high in air as 
their mighty arms could lift him, and in 
the whirlwind frenzy of success’ drunker 
ness Sefior Junipero Tejada began to orate 

This was his delirious moment. His wa 
the barnstormer’s paradise. He held the 
center of the stage—of the whole world 
and ecstatic eloquence gushed from hi 
made-up lips in a cascade, ; 

Barney Falk half lugged, half led th 
dizzily blubbering Mule from the arena, 
Spider Cahill doing the bulk of the labor a 


his name was 


usual. As they reached the door leading 
down to the dressing rooms Barney caught 
this single cross section of the victor’s 


clarion speech: 
“And if I can down a champion in one 
round, they’ll have to use split-second 


rounds when they send me against the 
third-raters! 


Viva Santo Patrick!” 
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It is said that Everett was careful to 
preserve his usual outward appearance. 
He thought he did this very well. He 
talked of Dorothy Minter between the 
courses, fired off two excellent jokes to his 
host with effective carelessness, kept his 
head very high and his face composed in its 
customary expression of calm good nature. 
Dorothy, as always, was much impressed 
by his reserve, and thought him not onl 
good-looking but delightfully cninnatiel, 
Dorothy was charmed by people she did 
not understand. 

Sara, who was able to study him at her 
ease, since her partner, Johnny, was en- 
grossed by Miss Wilkinson on his other 
side and since Everett himself was careful 
never even to glance in her direction, 
thought that he would look well in an old 
high collar and black-silk stock, with a 
curl on his forehead, small mutton-chop 
whiskers, like Mr. Darcy in the old illus- 
trations of Pride and Prejudice. Not that 
she thought him quite so offensively arro- 
gant as Mr. Darcy, but that his nose was 
shaped after a_late-eighteenth-century 
model. He had a high bridge, and with 
that high bridge went a high look. Yes, he 
was very like Mr. Darcy, especially when 
he did not know that anyone was watching 
him. Sara caught herself in a certain ad- 
miration for this dignified bearing, but she 
hastened to correct it. Dignity ought to be 
absurd, she felt, in so young a man. 

After the ladies had gone and the gentle- 
men were drawing together at Mr. Min- 
ter’s end of the table, what was Everett’s 
indignant surprise when Johnny Minter 
sat down beside him and slyly murmured 
in his ear: “‘I see you’re suffering from my 
complaint. Wish you joy, old man. I like 
little Sara.” 

He raised his eyebrows at the tactless 
young man, who looked even more knowing 
in reply and, then growing suddenly se- 
rious, showed a tendency to be sentimental. 
Wonderful thing, wasn’t it, falling in love. 
It made a fellow so—so—well, it was quite 
a new feeling. 

“Gad,” said Johnny, “and it makes you 
think too! When I think what I am, and 
what she is i 

He shook his head to express the enor- 
mous chasm which separated him from 
Miss Wilkinson. 

“Then there’s proposing,” he murmured. 
“That’s a bad business. Gad ——” 

“I don’t see why,” Everett replied coldly. 

“No? Don’t you?” Johnny was inter- 
ested. “How will you do it—plain or 
colored?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean, are you going to throw in a 
little excitement—fervor, and so on—like 
me, or do you think it'll go better before 
breakfast, with sincere respect? Of course 
it’s not quite the way to talk. Goodness 
knows it’s serious enough! I felt it se- 
riously enough. But you know what I 
mean—and with a quiet sort of girl like 
Sara ——”’ 

Everett, who was not very fond of Johnny 
Minter, and knew besides that he was a 
bad confidant, understood what he meant, 
but pretended not to. He managed to open 
a conversation on his other side with Colo- 
nel Harty about the prospects of the hay 
crop before Johnny could explain the diffi- 
cult point. Johnny did not feel neglected, 
for he turned immediately to ask Professor 
Hughes if he did not think Miss Wilkinson 
remarkably clever. 

It always pleased Everett to think that 
his proposal was conducted with a decorum 
which—he believed—must be rare in the 
proposals of people like Johnny. Not that 
he was influenced by a vulgar desire to be 
different from others, but that acting al- 
ways within his own character he was glad 
to find that his deeds—and so he must be- 
lieve—his personality, were of dissimilar 
metal. He was enabled to propose that 
very evening by one of those mysterious 
disappearances of the rest of the party 
which have been already remarked. 

At ten o’clock he found himself alone in 
the small drawing-room with Sara. Sara 
herself had not run away, in spite of a 
strong inclination, which grew with every 
departure and the closer menace of her 
fate, partly because she disliked conspicuous 
action and partly because she was never 
very good at making up her mind in a 
crisis. Her habit in danger was to sit still 
and wait—the greater the peril the greater 
her powers of stillness, as with the wiser of 
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the small birds. As the door closed behind 
Colonel Harty, who had been the last to 
understand what was going on and left on 

» the very poor excuse of seeing what was hap- 
pening in the billiard room, Everett walked 
across the carpet, drew up a chair and sat 
down beside her. Having paused a moment 
to make sure that he had full control of 
himself—that, though his heart was beat- 
ing much louder and a great deal faster 
than he liked, his mind was collected and 
his breathing easy, he remarked gravely: 
“T am afraid, Miss Banbury, that I am 
going to take a liberty.” 

Sara made no reply to this, though she 
felt none of that inclination to laugh which 
she had expected. 

“Ttis always taking a liberty to propose,” 
continued James, “‘ because it forces people 
to reveal preferences which they might wish 
to keep to themselves. But I hope you will 
forgive me. I os 

James was going to say “I can’t help 
myself,” but he suppressed this on second 
thoughts as too much like an impulse. He 
therefore completed his sentence rather 
lamely: “I only wish your happiness.” 

Sara, whose eyes were brighter than usual 
and seemed perhaps larger, otherwise 
showed no signs of emotion. 

“No, I oughtn’t to say ‘only,’” James 
added with his usual scrupulous honesty, 
“because I’m thinking of my own happi- 
ness too. That is, I—I’m thinking of both 
of our happiness, because I—I want to 
make you happy, if you will marry me.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said Sara, at last 
turning her head and gazing at her lover 
with a look rather quizzical than sad. 

Sara had recovered her sense of humor. 
She perceived that this was a ridiculous 
proposal, especially in a young man like 
James. James, giving way, seized her 
hand. 

“Please, Sara —— 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she repeated in a 
lower tone, yet not altogether an uncheer- 
ful one. 

“That means ‘no.’ SoamI,”’ said James. 
He pressed the hand and released it. 

There was a slight pause. 

Sara was fond of James. She could not 
deny it. She was very fond of him at that 
moment—dangerously fond. The mag- 
nificence of his manner was not less than 
the excellence of his courage, his considera- 
tion, his finished politeness. He did not 
even permit himself a wrinkle, a frown or a 
sigh. But it was the very force of his qual- 
ity which prevented Sara from sentiment. 
Her momentary weakness passed. 

She had as good control of herself as 
James himself when he remarked at last: 
“I suppose it would be inconsiderate of me 
to ask you why you don’t like me.” 

“T do like you.” 

“Why, then you don’t like me well 
enough to—er—to marry me. I know it is 
not usual to ask this kind of question, but 
I don’t see why it should be—between 
people of discretion.” 

Sara appreciated the compliment. She 
felt a warm sympathy when she looked up 
again at Everett’s grave and respectful 
countenance. 

“You won’t think me rude?” she said. 

“No, of course not.” 

“TI think it is id —a little—because 
you—but you will think me very unkind.” 

“‘No—no, dear Sara—I promise!” 

The “dear” shook Sara a trifle, but she 
spoke steadily enough when she continued: 
‘Because you are so wise.” 

She glanced at Everett rather timidly 
after this piece of frankness, but he had 
taken it without a tremor. He was now 
pondering the matter—his legs crossed, his 
hands clasped about one knee. 

“T see,” he said slowly. ‘“‘You mean 
that I am not at all wise.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Sara. 
that ——” 

“That I am too sure of myself.” 

Sara was silent. 

“T am sure of myself,”’ said Everett, and 
smiled at Sara; “‘but I wasn’t sure of you.” 

Sara blushed. But at this moment the 
door was opened by Johnny, who came 
charging in, cried ‘‘Where’s mother? We 
want her for a fourth,” saw a couple with a 
look of consternation and turned as pre- 
cipitately to fly with a loud “Sorry! I 
didn’t know you were here—didn’t mean 
to interrupt ——”’ 

“T’ll make a fourth,” said Sara, getting 
up and following him. 





“It’s only 
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As Everett said very truly about the 
whole affair on his return from Japan, 
“Thanks to the advance of civilization, it 
is as easy to find a good wife as a good 
friend. We are all trained to pattern, and 
so— more or less—we fit. Almost any well- 
brought-up young woman will do for the 
one, as most decent fellows of good educa- 
tion will do for the other.” 

It should be added that Everett did not 
go to Japan to recover from the effects of 
his unlucky love. That had no effect on his 
health. He broke down on account of in- 
somnia and overwork, and went round the 
world not to distract his mind but to im- 
prove it. So at least we all understood. 
And no one ever heard him speak of Sara 
Banbury. 

I agreed heartily with the theory of mar- 
riage which so hopefully returned with 
Everett from the East. In fact we all were 
anxious that Everett should marry; some of 
us because we were married and had the 
common wish of all married people to see 
others in the same condition; some of us 
because we were single and still supposed 
that marriage was good for bachelors, and 
there was no doubt that Everett was thin- 
ner, quieter, more reserved. 

He agreed with us, as formerly, that 
every man ought to be married. Yet, 
though his visit to the Minters took place 
in 1898, he was still a bachelor in 1910 at 
the age of thirty-nine. 

Wisdom did not fail him in these twelve 
years. He knew that only men of very 
unusual ability—or foolishness—are able 
to enjoy all the hours of their lives, which 
would be much too long for the ordinary 
person if he did not contrive to get rid of 
three-quarters of them by one or other of 
the approved devices. Everett was too 
modest to think himself capable of doing 
nothing, and he faced the problem of pass- 
ing the superfluity of his time, without 
either too much pain or too muc h trouble, 
soon after the tour which followed his re- 
jection by Sara. All young men face this 
problem, and it has many solutions. Ev- 
erett could have been a politician, a golfer, 
an artist, a collector of books, pictures or 
stamps, a business man or a philanthro- 
pist. He could have entered the church or 
made his way to the bar. But finally he 
went into the political service of Northern 
Nigeria. 

There were objections, but these, it is 
needless to say, he answered without diffi- 
culty. The climate of West Africa is bad, 
but to this he replied that it does not 
make much difference whether life is short- 
ened in the middle or at the end. When it 
was pointed out that he would be exiled for 
long periods both from civilization and 
friends he said fairly enough that he would 
see more of both in his leave than those 
are able to do who spend all day in an 
office and study the world between the 
walls of a Kensington flat after five o’clock 
in the evening. 

“My friends shall have the best of me 
when I am with them,” he explained, “and 
not merely the odds and ends.” 

Everett entered the northern service al- 
most at its beginning. His promotion was 
therefore as rapid as the advance of the 
country, and in 1910 he was already a 
second-class resident. Moreover, he was 
worth his post. His experience had been 
as large as his responsibilities. He had a 
well-earned general service medal, a slug 
in his left leg from which he still limped, 
and the confidence of the Raji pagans, 
which is not given undeserved. His hair 
turned prematurely gray after a bad at- 
tack of black-water fever in 1909, and the 
climate had left very little flesh on his 
However, he flattered himself that 
Northern Nigeria does not make men yel- 
low, and it is true that his complexion in 
1910 was not much darker than that of old 


bones. 


| sherry. 


When therefore he met Sara Banbury 
again at the Minters’, whither Johnny had 
invited him after a chance meeting in the 
Royal Society’s Club, he was surprised 
that she did not recognize him at once. 

“IT knew you the moment I saw you,” he 
said, shaking hands very warmly with his 
old friend. 

“But I must have changed a great deal,” 
said Sara hopefully. 

Sara at thirty-one was certainly not the 
Sara of nineteen. She was plumper, rounder, 
and somehow not quite so eae as 
the self-confident young woman of ’9 

“Yes, a great deal,” replied eeret!, paw 
Sara was after all not disappointed. She 
recognized in that plain speech the old 
James. 

The Minters’ house was not quite so gay 
as Everett had remembered it. The old 
people were nursing their rheumatism in 
Egypt. Johnny’s two young sons were at 
school, while Dorothy Minter, now Dor- 
othy Mulholland and the mother of five, 
who was staying with her brother, had 
ceased to be impressed by people she did 
not understand. Instead she disliked and 
avoided them—she avoided James. Mrs. 
Johnny Minter, the Miss Wilkinson of ’98, 
was not at home. She was staying with 
her parents, where she stayed pretty often, 
except when the small Minters were at 
home. Johnny and she had not quarreled, 
but—as Sara privately explained—that 
was because they had taken precautions in 
time. And he replied in quite his old tone 
that people who allow themselves to fall in 
are apt to fall out. 

“T see you have not changed inside at 
least,”’ said Sara. 

“No, I am very consistent,’ 
Everett with a smile. 

“Do you hold all these old opinions 
still?” 

“T do. 
cocious, 
opinions.”’ 

One afternoon when Johnny was away 
as usual at a race meeting Sara played 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy to an apprecia- 
tive listener. Everett made no comment 
at the time. He did not recall any mem- 
ories, though he thanked Sara politely for 
the entertainment. But there was a look 
in his eye at dinner time which caused 
Sara a pleasant perturbation. Johnny, who 
had had a good day, made no objection 
when soon after the ladies’ disappearance 
to the drawing-room Everett proposed to 
follow them. 

“T see how it is,” said Johnny with a 
wink, stretching his fat legs luxuriously 
and fingering his glass, “‘and won’t spoil 
the sport. Though,” he added reflectively, 
“if you take my advice, you won’t. I like 
Sara. But it ain’t a good thing to marry 
the girl you like—not if you want to go on 
liking her.” 

Mrs. Mulholland had gone to write 
letters in the library. Her long and deep 
breathing from the chair before the fire was 
audible through the open door as Everett 
crossed the hall. Sara was in the drawing- 
room. She sat upon the same chair which 
had served her upon a similar occasion 
twelve years before. This was a deliberate 
choice, as Everett understood. But he did 
not reprobate the lady’s forwardness. Sara 
had a sense of humor, which he enjoyed as 
much as the rest of her. James approached 
with an air of quiet determination and 
took a chair beside her. 

“T’m afraid you know what I am going 
to say,”’ he began, “ but whatever happens, 
I hope you won’t allow it to spoil our 
friendship. Marriage itself is of course 
capable of doing that. There is a risk.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” said Sara, who had 
gathered naiveté with the years. 

“T don’t feel it now,” James agreed, 
“but we've only got to look at other people 
to see that it is there, and perhaps it’s not 
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right to ask you to share the risk. But 
there’s this to be said: You need not come 
to Nigeria with me unless you like, and so 
you can partly escape the consequences.’ 

“But I don’t think I want to,” 
Sara. 

James did not reply for a moment. His 
breath was unexpectedly short—his ideas 
not quite so well arranged as he liked. He 
had not even already said quite what he 
intended. He thought that his statement 
of the case lacked not only the force of his 
feelings, but a certain delicacy which was 
certainly present in his intention. But he 
was wise enough not to go into explana- 
tions at such a time, and he continued in a 
moment with a diction moderately com- 
posed. 

“Dear Sara, if you won’t marry me now 
it can’t be helped and I won’t mind very 
much. I mean—I will understand it. But 
what do you say?” 

“Yes, dear,’”’ said Sara. 

James kissed her respectfully on the 
eyebrow, and was then about to try again, 
less respectfully, when he was horrified to 
see that she was about to weep. There 
were tears ready to fall from her lower 
lashes. He looked hastily away and pre- 
tended to blow his nose until she had time 
to recover herself. Sara quickly dabbed her 
eyes with a small handkerchief. 

“T wonder would you mind?” said James, 
who carefully avoided looking at Sara in 
this unhappy situation, and wished at the 
same time to make a little conversation in 
case his tact by becoming too apparent 
should cease to be tact. “I haven’t any 
right to ask, but I am rather interested to 
know why you have changed your mind.” 

This was a wise maneuver of James. 
Sara immediately recovered and began to 
smile. 

“Don’t you think it must be because I 
like you?” 

“Yes, but, why have you 
do you - 

“Because you are so wise, dear.” 

James pondered, and while he thought 
his arm passed, as if of its own accord, 
round Sara’s waist. 

“But that,” said he, “‘was the reason 
you gave for saying no. I remember it 
very well. It seemed such a good reason. 
I’m afraid, Sara dear, that you are not a 
very consistent woman.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I were much 
more consistent than you.’ 

““T don’t see that.” 

“Have you been in love with me all this 
time?” 

James reflected. 

“Of course I thought of you sometimes. 
But no, Sara, I’m afraid I can’t say I’ve 
been in love with you all the time. Now 
and then perhaps—and of course I began 
to love you again when I met you again. 

Sore a ughed at this gallant confession. 

“You see then—I’ve always been in love 
with you.” 

Johnny came in at a very awkward 
moment some minutes later. But Johnny 
had lost that youthful delicacy which sent 
him flying on a former occasion from a far 
less disgraceful scene. Truth to tell, both 
Sara and James had also lost something of 
their respectability. 

Johnny did not apologize and rush away, 
and instead he stood in the middle of the 
floor, looking with his bald head and cigar 
much too much like a modern Silenus after 
dinner, and grinned from one red ear to the 
other, while Sara made no attempt to get 
off James’ knee. 

Sara’s explanation of her conduct is that 
girls do not marry the men they like, but 
the men they think they ought to like, 
“Which is why actors are so popular.” 

“Whereas women have to take what 
they can get,” said Johnny. 

“Women,” said Sara stoutly, 
best husbands.” 
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Most people know very little about the Electrical 
system on their cars. They think of it as a 
“starter,” and nothing more—yet the cranking of 
the car is only one function of the system. There 
are four units, each performing a separate task. 
The Wagner Starting motor, which looks like a 
pigmy as it nestles beside the big engine, is the 
strong arm which turns over and cranks the en- 
gine, quickly and surely, in any kind of weather. 
It is made especially to order for its particular job. 
The Wagner Spark Coil is another unit, equally 
indispensable. It produces the fat, hot spark 
which is so necessary to quick dependable ignition. 
The delivery of this spark to the different cylinders 
is the work of the Wagner Distributor which times 
the explosion in the firing chamber to the fraction 
of a second. 


When the combined action of these three units has 


made it possible for the engine to start, another 
part of the Wagner System comes actively into 
play. 

This part is the Wagner Generator, which creates 
current to charge the battery. Like the rest of 
the Wagner system, it is designed especially for 
its task. It delivers its maximum charge between 
18 and 22 miles per hour—the average driving 
speed of the great majority of motorists. 

As the speed increases above 22 miles, the current 
produced by the Wagner Generator automatically 
decreases. This insures proper charging of the 
battery without the danger of overcharging. 


If the next car which you purchase is Wagner 
equipped you can count on the services of a start- 
ing — lighting — ignition system which is built 
especially to meet the actual operating condition 
of the car. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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the afternoon and was awaiting orders, 
when the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sazo- 
noff, and the chief of, the General Staff, 
General Yanouchkevitch, arrived at the 
imperial villa at Peterhof and were received 
by His Majesty. Whatever may have been 
the arguments brought forward by these 
ill-omened personages in order to influence 
the Emperor’s decision, the result of their 
interview with His Majesty was that Gen- 
eral Tatistcheff’s departure for Berlin was 
countermanded and general mobilization 
was ordered to be proceeded with. 

Of this fatal decision I learned at about 
nine P. M. from the lips of the member of 
the cabinet who had kindly taken the 
trouble to keep me informed during the day 
of the course of events. Two hours later I 
was told, by a general who was in a position 
to know, that the mobilization order had 
been countermanded by a telephone mes- 
sage from the Emperor to the Minister of 
War. Had he stood firm by this decision 
Russia might have been saved and the world 
might have been spared the catastrophe 
that has overwhelmed it, and the end of 
which is not yet. But the Minister of War, 
General Soukhomlinoff, after consultation 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Saz- 
onoff, and the chief of the General Staff, 
General Yanouchkevitch, succeeded by 
midnight in extorting from the Emperor his 
consent to let the mobilization order stand, 
having represented to His Majesty that the 
general mobilization once ordered could 
not be stopped for ‘‘technical reasons.” 

The general mobilization, which was 
bound to lead to war, ordered at a moment 
when the whole world was in a panic, over- 
come by a vague sense of impending doom, 
when not only Austria but even the German 
civil government had shown symptoms of 
having come to their senses, and when con- 
sequently a few days’ delay might have 
sufficed to allow of a peaceful settlement 
being reached, was an act of unmitigated 
folly and arrant imbecility if intended as a 
bluff, for it supplied the military advisers of 
the German Emperor, who were obviously 
and unquestionably bent on seizing the mo- 
ment they thought to be favorable for 
bringing about the general war for which 
they had been preparing, with the one pre- 
text needed for a rupture with Russia, with 
a compelling argument to confound the 
hesitation of their Sovereign, if such there 
was, and, last but not least, with the most 
effective means of deluding the German 
people into the belief that they were being 
wantonly attacked and that they were 
called upon to defend the very existence of 
their Fatherland. 

But if it was meant to be a deliberate 
provocation it was an appalling crime, the 
responsibility for which these three men, 
Sazonoff, Soukhomlinoff and Yanouchke- 
vitch, must share with the equally guilty 
advisers of the German Emperor who 
caused the Russian mobilization to be an- 
swered by an ultimatum and a declaration 
of war, I prefer to think that it was due 
to their light-headed recklessness, self- 
sufficient incompetence and groundless be- 
lief in the possibility of a prompt and 
glorious victory, rather than toany thought- 
out intention. But it was an act that sealed 
the doom of an empire—their own Father- 
land; and the crushing consciousness of 
having advised it must be to the two of 
them who are still alive a punishment more 
cruel than any which human justice could 
devise. 

On the morning of the thirty-first of July 
the general mobilization had begun, and 
on the same day the Emperor sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the German Emperor 
(The Times Documentary History of the 
War, Volume II, Page 132): ‘‘I thank you 
cordially for your mediation which per- 
mits the hope that everything may yet end 
peaceably. It is technicaily impossible to 
discontinue our military preparations which 
have been made necessary by the Austrian 
mobilization. It is far from us to want war. 
As long as the negotiations between Austria 
and Serbia continue my troops will under- 
take no provocative action. I give you my 
solemn word thereon. I confide with all 
my faith in the grace of God and I hope for 
the success of your mediation in Vienna 
for the welfare of our countries and the 
peace of Europe. Your cordially devoted 
(Signed) Nicholas.” 

But it was too late. Germany’s ultima- 
tum was already on its way to St. Peters- 
burg. Inexorable fate was on the march, 





(Continued from Page 23) 


No human power could arrest it, and it 
meant the downfall and ruin of Russia and 
a catastrophe for the world. 

I cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
one more passage from Earl Loreburn’s 
book: 

“Quite likely there were other arrows in 
the quiver of Fate, unknown to and unseen 
by us. War might have come later or it 
might not. Among the gifts in Pandora’s 
box there might even have been the re- 
placement by more capable men of the 
Ministers who, in fact, guided all nations 
into the horror. We might have seen wiser 
Ministers in the various countries con- 
cerned who would have guided the world 
toward peace. We might have had next 
time, if this crisis had been tided over, some 
Minister in Germany who would not con- 
sent to give Austria a free hand or bow the 
knee to the General Staff, someone in Rus- 
sia who would have allowed another forty- 
eight hours before mobilizing, someone in 
France like Jaurés who would have told 
Russia roundly that France would not help 
her if she mobilized prematurely. Any one 
of these contingencies would have made all 
the difference next time, if only there could 
have been a next time, with plain language 
and competent men, instead of some hun- 
dreds of hesitating telegrams, followed by a 
blind furious rush into ‘an abyss so deep 
and vast that Echo’s self will not make 
answer there.’”’ 

The declaration of war became known on 
August first between seven and eight o’clock 
in the evening. The next day there was 
considerable excitement, as was but nat- 
ural under the circumstances. The people 
felt that they were being suddenly and 
wantonly attacked by a hitherto friendly 
nation with whom they had always been 
living in peace and amity. Of the compli- 
cated causes that had led up to this unex- 
pected result they—I mean, of course, the 
popular masses—could not have had any 
conception. 

The idea, which was spread and propa- 
gated by the press not only in Russia but 
abroad as well, and had become a kind of 
political axiom, that Russia, as a Slav 
Power—I would observe here parenthet- 
ically that Russia is no more a Slav Power 
than Great Britain is a Teuton Power as 
far as race affinity is concerned —was 
bound to intervene in the conflict between 
Austria and Serbia and to shield the latter 
from the consequences of her policy aimed 
at the creation of a Greater Serbia at the 
expense of her Austrian neighbor, was, 
though widely entertained by our Intel- 
ligentzia, undoubtedly quite beyond the 
understanding of the popular masses. 

If, as was said to have been the case, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had really repre- 
sented to the Emperor that unless he yielded 
to the popular demand and unsheathed 
the sword in Serbia’s behalf he would run 
the risk of a revolution and perhaps the 
loss of his throne, it could only have been 
under the influence of the same delusion 
which swayed the minds of the majority 
of our intellectuals and had its origin in 
the existence of that fatal unbridgeable 
gulf of mutual noncomprehension separat- 
ing the numerically insignificant educated 
classes from the enormous bulk of the 
nation. 

This same remark applies with no less 
force to the relation of the educated classes 
to the war, which by a majority of them 
was indeed hailed—and for various rea- 
sons—with a certain amount of enthusiasm 
sufficient to deceive even perspicacious for- 
eign observers—such, for instance, as Mr. 
E. H. Wilcox—into the belief that the war 
with Germany was popular in the broadest 
and deepest sense, and to make him say, in 
his interesting volume, Russia's Ruin: ‘‘ The 
very air was electrified with patriotism and 
one could feel its stimulating infection 
everywhere.” 

In some respect this impression correctly 
reflected the atmosphere which at first pre- 
vailed in the capital and other large centers 
of population containing considerable ag- 
glomerations of the more or less politically 
conscious factory laborers. But to believe 
that the immense mass of the population of 
the empire—let alone the peasantry, which 
had to furnish the bulk of the reserve forces, 
mobilized and torn from their labors in the 
middle of the harvest season—would be to 
any appreciable extent affected by such 
warlike enthusiasm could only betoken a 
profoundly erroneous interpretation of the 
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real feelings of the people, quite com- 
prehensible in a foreign visitor naturally 
inclined, in time of war, to see everywhere 
symptoms of the disposition which he 
hoped to find in the population of an allied 
country, but quite inexcusable in Russian 
intellectuals, who ought to have known 
better, and who were but too prone to 
foster similar illusions which largely pre- 
vailed in allied countries. 

I feel bound to insist on this point be- 
cause this misinterpretation of the real feel- 
ings of the Russian people, not only by our 
Allies but also by our own politicians, has 
had consequences of incalculable impor- 
tance—a subject to which I shall have to 
revert later. 

Asa matter of fact the war was welcomed, 
just as any other war would have been, by 
the military element, especially the younger 
generation, dreaming of glory and pro- 
motion to be won on the battlefield—a 
perfectly natural and, as long as war is 
considered to be a necessity in the life of 
nations, a not only laudable but most desir- 
able frame of mind. 

Among the higher ranks of the army, in 


spite of all necessarily paraded official op- | 


timism, a less cheerful disposition seemed 
to prevail. They could not but be aware 
of the various defects of our military or- 
ganization, the actual insufficiency of our 
preparations, and the colossal difficulties 
of every kind that would be entailed in the 
conduct of a war on the gigantic scale this 
war was bound to assume. 


Among the Duma leaders and politicians | 
the war was apparently very popular; at | 
least there was no lack of most enthusiastic | 


patriotic demonstrations. The same may 
be said of the Intelligentzia as a whole. 
Those who understood what a tragedy the 
war really meant for Russia and were bold 
enough to say so were necessarily very 
few; though the number of those who in 


their innermost hearts thought so cannot | 


have been small. The revolutionary Intel- 
ligentzia alone had any reason to rejoice, 
for their opportunity had come at last. 


But the most sinister meaning of this | 


tragedy was that it was bound to widen 
hopelessly the gulf that for two centuries 
had been separating the thin layer of the 
educated classes, the natural leaders of the 
nation, from the enormous bulk of the peo- 
ple, who had not and could not have 
any understanding of the cause for which 
they were called upon to lay down their 
lives. The failure of the Intelligentzia to 
realize this obvious truth has been at once 
their misfortune and their unpardonable 
crime, for it has caused the destruction of 
the empire and the ruin of the nation. 

All efforts to rouse in the popular masses 
the spirit of hate as a moving force in the 
war, though they succeeded in provoking 
here and there outbursts of disorder and 
violence to which many thousands of per- 
fectly innocent people fell victims, utterly 
failed in their object, just as they had been 
unsuccessful in the war with Japan, and for 
the same reason. The favorite and--by 
war propaganda— widely spread legend of 
the inveterate hatred of the Russian people 
toward, Germany and Germans had no 
basis in fact. 

To begin with, outside of the border 
provinces, in the immense expanse of Rus- 
sia proper the overwhelming majority of 
the people never had, nor could have had, 
any personal contact with Germany and 
Germans, nor had, perhaps, ever set their 
eyes on a live representative of that sup- 
posedly hated race. 

And then the spirit of hatred toward 
foreigners as such is entirely absent in the 
mental and moral make-up of the Russian 
people. This indeed is one of the most 
attractive traits of the Russian national 
character, to which all foreigners who have 
ever lived in Russia have always been will- 
ing to render justice. The conception. of 
the hatred and loathing of this or that na- 
tion, even of a nation with which one is at 
war, as a requisite of patriotism is a con- 
ception certainly quite alien to the mental- 
ity of the Russian people, and one should 
think to that of the so-called plain people in 
all countries as well, just as it is notoriously 
absent in the minds of the soldiers who face 
each other in the trenches and in deadly 
combat. 

This conception of patriotism seems to be 
everywhere confined mostly to the edu- 
cated middle classes, and its peculiarity is 
that it seems to inspire the minds of people 
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| with greater virulence the farther they are 

| from the fighting line. But what is truly 
astonishing is that the ruling classes when 
making ready for the World War did not 
reflect in preparing to send forth millions 
upon millions of the plain people of their 
countries to a war that was obviously 
bound to demand holocausts of unheard-of 
dimensions, that a day might come when 
these same plain people would awaken to a 
realization of the fact that they, the plain 
people, had really no quarrel with the plain 
people in the enemy camp, and might con- 
clude therefrom that the real enemy was 
not the enemy they had to face in the 
trenches, but that the real enemy was 
their own rulers who had sent them to the 
slaughter. 

That is exactly what has happened in 
Russia, and that is what our experience in 
the Japanese War and its aftermath should 
have taught our rulers to foresee and guard 
against at any cost, and most certainly at 
the cost of such a diplomatic defeat as 
would have been implied in an abstention 
from becoming mixed up in the conflict be- 
tween Serbia and Austria. For their fail- 
ure to have done so tens of thousands of 
brave officers, loyal unto death, have had 
to pay with their lives, often under tor- 
tures of unspeakable cruelty; hundreds of 
thousands of the deluded Intelligentzia 
have had to pay, some with their lives and 
most of them with utter ruin and hopeless- 
ness of outlook for the future, or exile as 
unwelcome guests in foreign lands, often in 
conditions of pitiable destitution; and Rus- 
sia herself has paid for it with unheard-of 
abasement, dismemberment and total de- 
struction of her political and social fabric, 
from which it will take her, possibly, gener- 
ations to recover. 

Ominous symptoms of an incipient disor- 
ganization of the administrative apparatus 
were noticeable from the very beginning. 
Two or three days after the outbreak of the 
war a crowd of rowdies invaded the build- 
ing of the German Embassy, murdered the 
chancellery servant who had been left in 
the house to guard the furniture and effects 
it contained, the private property of the 
Ambassador, and occupied themselves dur- 
ing an hour or so with destroying or throwing 
out of the windows all the movable objects 
they could lay their hands on. 

The clubhouse where I was living stood 
in the same street in the nearest neighbor- 
hood, and being informed by the servants 
that an attack on the German Embassy by 
a riotous crowd was in progress I went 
with a couple of friends—among them the 
representative of a neutral Power—with 
whom I had been engaged in a game of 
cards at the club, just to see what was 
going on. 

The sight that presented itself to our eyes 
was not one to be proud of. A considerable 
crowd had collected in front of the embassy, 
composed of the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments, among them some decent people, 
mere onlookers like ourselves, but the ma- 
jority a howling mob of such sinister figures 
as usually appear on the surface in large 
towns whenever rioting is in the air. An 
officer of police and a couple of policemen 
were calmly looking on while pieces of fur- 

niture, crockery, glassware, and so on, were 
fying in the air and coming down on the 
pavement with crashes, which were greeted 
with howls of delight by the crowd. Noth- 
ing evidently had been done to prevent the 
possibility of a crowd of rowdies breaking 
into a building of which the Embassy of the 
United States had officially taken charge, 
and which therefore was placed under the 
protection of international law. Nothing 
was done to put an end to the disgraceful 
outrage that was being committed under 
the very eyes of the police; no arrests were 
made; no one was ever punished or even 
prosecuted for the murder of the German 
chancellery servant. 

Having satisfied its lust of destruction, 
the crowd moved on in the direction of the 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy, situated at 
some considerable distance in another part 
of the town. But there, Austria not yet 
having declared war and the Ambassador 
and his staff still being present, necessary 
precautions for their protection had been 
taken, and the riotous crowd found all ap- 
proaches to the embassy building barred 
by troops. 

It seemed to me that in deliberately al- 
lowing the dregs of the populace to have 
their way on this occasion the government 
was most imprudently entering upon a 
course fraught with the gravest danger and 
that they were already beginning to let the 
reins of power slip through their fingers. 
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This disgraceful episode, though of no im- 
portance at the time, proved, indeed, 
mild foretaste of what was to come on 
years and a half later. 

There was undoubtedly but little hope 
that the administrative apparatus of the 
empire would prove capable of satisfying 
the almost unlimited demands that the 
conduct of a war on the to-be-expected 
scale was bound to make on its efficiency, 
though the mobilization of the armies had 
been effected with the most commendable 
precision and rapidity—a proof, by the 
way, of the fact that active preparations 
had been secretly under way, as presum- 
ably they had been in every other country, 
for some considerable time before the actual 
outbreak of hostilities. But the most dis- 


“quieting feature of the state of affairs was 


the evident noncomprehension by the rul- 
ing powers of the political demands, the 
satisfaction of which the situation rendered 
not only necessary but extremely urgent 
indeed. I mean, of course, the absolute 
necessity of an immediate and complete 
reversal of the policy theretofore pursued 
in regard to our outlying dominions, Poland 
and Finland 

The partition of Poland had unquestion- 
ably been a crime—as the Emperor Paul 
himself is said to have admitted, though it 
had been committed by his own mother. 
But in committing this crime Russia had 
had two accomplices, Prussia and Austria, 
and she could remain in the tranquil en- 
joyment of the fruits of the crime only so 
long as she avoided falling out with her 
accomplices. Once, however, the rupture 
with these two Powers had taken place, 
there was only one rational policy she’could 
adopt, and that was to make reparation as 
fully as lay in her power by renouncing her 
share in the spoliation of a gallant and 
generous nation, whose good will and sup- 
port in the coming titanic contest was of 
inestimable value to her. 

This consideration seemed to have com- 
mended itself to the attention of the’govern- 
ment and to have met at least with a partial 
approval. It was decided that something 
had to be done to conciliate the Polish peo- 
ple. This something, however, turned out 
to be an act than which hardly anything 
more illogical, senseless and unsatisfactory, 
to Poles as well as to Russians, could have 
been devised. It took the shape of a de- 
clamatory and dramatic proclamation ad- 
dressed to the Poles by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, supreme commander in chief of 
the Russian Armies, a translation of the 
text of which I take the liberty of quoting 
here from F. S. Whitton’s History of 
Poland: 

“Poles! The hour has come when the 
dream of your fathers and forefathers will 
at length be realized. A century and a 
half ago the living body of Poland was torn 
in pieces, but her soul has not perished. She 
lives in the hope that the time will come for 
the resurrection of the Polish Nation and 
its fraternal union with all Russia. The 
Russian Armies bring you the glad tidings 
of this union. May the frontiers which 
have divided the Polish people be broken 
down. May it once more be united under 
the scepter of the Russian Emperor. Under 
this scepter Poland will come together, free 
in faith, in language and in self-government. 
One thing Russia expects of you: an equal 
consideration for the rights of nations with 
which history has linked you. With open 
heart, with hand fraternally outstretched, 
great Russia comes to you. She believes 
that the sword has not rusted which over- 
threw the foe at Tannenberg. From the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean to the Polar 
Sea the Russian war hosts are in motion. 
The morning star of a new life is rising for 
Poland. May there shine resplendent in 
the dawn the Sign of the Cross, the symbol 
of the Passion and Resurrection of nations.”’ 

I can best describe the impression the 
proclamation produced on the Poles by re- 
peating what one of my Polish friends told 
me the morning it had appeared in the pa- 
pers of the capital: ‘‘I read it with tears of 
emotion, but I do not believe a single word 
of it.” Another Polish gentleman was re- 
ported to have said that he hac taken it at 
first for an apocryphal production con- 
cocted by some et revolutionists! 
Moreover, it was said—and I have every 
reason to believe the story to be true—that 
simultaneously with the issue of the proc- 
lamations from headquarters of the armies 
the Russian governors of the Polish prov- 
inces had been confidentially warned by 
the Minister of the Interior that it was 
merely an act of political strategy! 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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(Concluded from Page 86) 

On the other hand it was, to say the 
least, inopportune if not imprudent to in- 
timate to the Russian people that their 
centuries-old feud with the Poles was to be 
settled at last by their shedding their blood 
for the creation of a greater Poland, not to 
mention the imprudence of the implied 
promise of the conquest of provinces in the 
possession of still unconquered enemies. 

Incidentally I would observe that, ac- 
cording to rumor, army headquarters had 
not had anything to do with the production 
of this amazing document, whose inspira- 
tion was said to have been due to the po- 
litical insight of a statesman, and its empty 
but grandiloquent verbiage to the gifted 
pen of some one of his subordinates. 

And yet how ciearly indicated was the 
obvious course that should have been 
adopted: The restoration, under the Con- 
stitution of 1815, of the autonomous King- 
dom of Poland, united to Russia solely in 
the person of the Sovereign—a solution of 
the Polish problem which was entirely 
within the power of Russia, could have 
been effected immediately, would have 
dealt a most serious moral blow to both 
Prussia and Austria, and would have given 
to the Polish nation a real satisfaction in- 
stead of shadowy promises whose realiza- 
tion was entirely dependent on the fortune 
of arms. I have no doubt that had the 
Emperor Nicholas, 2s soon as war broke 
out, immediately gone to Warsaw to have 
himself crowned as constitutional King of 
Poland, dismissed the whole Russian ad- 
ministration and appointed a Polish minis- 
try, he would have evoked an unbounded 
enthusiasm and would have won the most 
loyal devotion of the Polish people. 

Second only to Poland in strategic im- 
portance, as a glance at the map will show, 
was the Grand Duchy of Finland, where, 
no less than in Poland, a complete reversal 
of the policy theretofore pursued by the 
imperial government was not only sorely 
needed but imperatively demanded, since 
this autlying dominion, whose border was 
no farther removed from the capital of the 
empire than some twenty miles, would be 
manifestly exposed to the imminent danger 
of an invasion by the enemy. 

I have already had occasion in these 
pages, as well as in a speech delivered in the 
Council of the Empire in May, 1918, to 
treat the subject of the highly undesirable 
situation created in Finland by the im- 
perial government's systematic attempts at 
nullifying, as far as was in its power, the 
Finnish constitution. Nothing but the law- 
abiding spirit and the cooler temperament 
of a northern race could have prevented 
the intense bitterness of the feeling of hos- 
tility toward the government thereby pro- 
voked from finding vent in open revolt. To 
the merest tyro in statecraft it must have 
been plain that the pursuit of such a policy, 
insane enough in time of peace, could bear 
only the bitterest fruit in time of war, when 
it was of the highest importance to be able 
to rely implicitly on the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the population of a borderland 
which would in time of war have to under- 
go all the unavoidable hardships of a mili- 
tary occupation necessary for the defense 
of the empire. 

Two measures should have been taken at 
once: The immediate repeal of the laws 
passed by the imperial legislature in vio- 
lation of the Finnish constitution; and 
the removal of the extremely unpopular 
governor-general, a certain General Seyn, 
who enjoyed no social prestige whatever and 
seemed to be entirely unfit for the part of 
representative of the Sovereign in a consti- 
tutionally governed country. He should 
have been replaced by a man of unassail- 
able social position and very high military 
rank. The latter qualification would have 
been of the greatest importance, because 
the requirements of the defense of the em- 
pire necessitated the occupation of Finland 
by comparatively very large forces, mili- 
tary as well as naval, and therefore the 
establishment of some kind of arbitrary 
military rule which it would have been of 
supreme importance to confine within the 
bounds of reason—a task that only a 
governor-general of very high rank and in 
high favor at court could have hoped to 
accomplish successfully. 

Nothing of the kind, however, was done; 
or seems to have been even thought of. On 
the contrary, the generally execrated rule 
of Governor-general Seyn was simply re- 
enforced by the presence of military com- 
manders inclined to treat Finland in almost 
as arbitrary and high-handed a way as they 
would have treated a conquered country. 
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The effect on the feelings and disposition of 
the population may be imagined. 

Nor was Russia herself treated by her 
ruling powers with any more statesmanlike 
wisdom. At a time when the most exten- 
sive and the most cruel sacrifices were be- 
ing demanded of the peasantry, who had to 
furnish some eighty per cent or more of the 
required cannon fodder in a cause of which 
they could not have the faintest under- 
standing, let alone enthusiastic sympathy — 
whatever war propaganda may have 
believed or have succeeded in inducing the 
gullible public to believe—the peasantry, 
who ever since the Japanese War had been 
belabored by a well-organized ubiquitous 
propaganda of the Social Revolutionaries, 
the same “‘dastardly”’ terrorists who later, 
masquerading as loyal Russian war pa- 
triots, were to become “‘the main hope of 
the Allies’’—I am quoting these words 
from Russia’s Ruin, by E. H. Wilcox, Page 
159—at a time when it was of supreme im- 
portance to prevent the bourgeois parties 
from joining hands with those who were 
working for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, as they ultimately did, nothing what- 
ever was done to satisfy their at first very 
moderate and quite reasonable demands. 
On the contrary, obscurantist reaction was 
becoming ever more blatantly arrogant, 
and at the same time the whole overgrown 
bureaucratic apparatus, which by inherent 
force of inertia had been functioning fairly 
well in time of peace, began to show sym 
toms of incipient disorganization under the 
strain of the demands made upon it by the 
conduct of a war on such an unheard-of 
scale. Also the supremacy of the military 
element, more or less unavoidable in time 
of war, was being exercised with ever 
press arbitrariness and _ recklessness, 

elping to throw the government machin- 
ery out of “ong and by cultivating a sort of 
mild anarchy on top was paving the way for 
the advent of anarchy from below. 

To those few—and, alas, they were but 
too few—capable of looking under the sur- 
face and mj reasoning out the probable 
course of events from given premises, the 
outlook did not seem to be a cheerful one; 
far from it, indeed. But events seemed at 
first to belie the worst of their apprehen- 
sions. Our successful invasion of East 
Prussia was considered by those who were 
dreaming of a victorious march on Berlin 
to be heralding a speedy and glorious 
termination of the war, though the success 
was mainly due to the fact that our invad- 
ing army had encountered only feeble re- 
sistance by inferior German troops and 
insufficient in number; a fact which, by 
the way, contradicts flatly one of the argu- 
ments said to have been used by General 
Soukhomlinoff in urging the Emperor to 
order a general mobilization—namely, that 
the Germans had in readiness on our fron- 
tier great masses of troops prepared to fore- 
stall our mobilization by an_ instant 
invasion of our territory the moment war 
had been declared. It ended, however, in 
the most disastrous defeat of our troops 
at Tannenberg, the same place where in 
1410 the Poles had gained their great 
victory over the Teutonic Knights to 
which the Grand Duke Nicholas’ proclama- 
tion had referred in such pompous terms. 

Nevertheless our at first victorious inva- 
sion of East Prussia had served its purpose 
in having compelled the Germans to with- 
draw sufficient troops from their western 
Front so that the French were able to gain 
their victory on the Marne, which prac- 
tically decided the issue of the war by 
demonstrating the impossibility of France 
being overwhelmed by a lightning blow, 
as originally planned by the German Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Furthermore, our defeat at Tannenberg 
was compensated by the brilliant victory 
which crowned our arms in Galicia. In Sep- 
tember the occupation of Lemberg, the 
Galician capital, took place and was fol- 
lowed by the fall of the fortress of Przemysl. 
Finally in October the Germans were com- 
pletely repulsed from Warsaw. 

In spite of the more or less favorable as- 
pect of the military situation on both 
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fronts I never wavered for a moment in my 
profound conviction that the war, unless 
arrested before it should be too late, was 
bound to end in the downfall and ruin of 
Russia, and I therefore began to revolve in 
my mind various plans how the lull in 
military operations coincident with the 
winter season, as well as the comparatively 
satisfactory sy situation, could 

taken advantage of for the initiation of 
negotiations looking to the conclusion of a 
general peace. Having given the subject 
much thought and having incidentally 
ascertained the views of the very able and 
experienced representative of one of the 
most important neutral Powers, whose 
views I found to be concurrent with mine, 
I was anxious to lay them before the Amer- 


ican public, because I was convinced from 
the beginning that this war could be 


brought to an end only by the intervention 
of, and under the auspices of, the United 
States, 

The occasion to do so presented itself at 
the end of the year, when I received a letter 
from an old and influential friend in New 
York, who suggested that I should write 
an article on the situation for one of the 
leading magazines. I replied that I felt 
some diffidence about following up his sug- 
gestion, having never tried my hand at 
writing for the press, but that I would be 
glad to give an interview to the representa- 
tive of the Associated Press. This inter- 
view took place on January 1, 1915, and the 
following is the text which I dictated to 
him and which he sent by telegraph to the 
London office: 


“As current events develop one realizes, 
if one goes to the bottom of things, that the 
true significance of the present general war 
between the European Powers lies not only 
in the determined resistance to the German 
aim of establishing an overlordship of the 
world through force of arms, but also in the 
revolt of mankind against the idea that 
might goes before right. This is why the 
sympathy of the world seems to be on the 
side of the Allies. 

“*No one dreams of begrudging the Ger- 
man people the ‘place in the sun’ that is 
theirs by birthright among the great nations 
on a footing of equality; but the world will 
never submit to the hegemony of the ‘ mailed 
fist... German militarism has shown its 
true colors in a way and by deeds which 
have aroused, the world over, feelings 
against the German people that it will take 
them long years to live down. 

“That the cause of right, of the sacred- 
ness of treaties and of the integrity and in- 
dependence of the smaller Powers, for which 
we are fighting, must and will prevail in the 
end, I consider to be a moral certainty. 

“At the present moment the rulers of 
Germany must already fully realize from 
the march of events that their original plan 
of first crushing France and then dealing 
a death blow to Russia has totally and 
irretrievably failed, and that their dream 
of establishing by this means a German 
overlordship of the world has come to 
naught. 

“T believe that the day will come when 
the German people will realize that, instead 
of fighting, as they have been deluded into 
believing, for the safety and very existence 
of their country, which nobody thought of 
attacking, they are shedding the blood of 
their sons, ruining their prosperity and 
wasting their substance for nothing but a 
wild dream of unbridled ambition and 
megalomania, that can never become a 
reality. That day the German people will 
make a day of reckoning with the militarism 
which has inflicted on them the misery of 
this terrible war. But that day may still 
be far in the future. 

“No one doubts the patriotism of the 
Germans or their determination to fight as 
long as their resources will last. Still the 
amount of suffering which this war entails, 
not only on the belligerents but also on the 
rest of the civilized world, is bound to grow 
from month to month as the war continues. 
Therefore it would seem to be to the interest 
of all concerned, and most of all perhaps of 
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the German people themselves, to bring 
the war to a conclusion as soon as possible. 
The surest way of reaching such a result 
would be to bring about a general coalition 
such as potbea the power of the first 
Napoleon, still leaving France intact and 
an honored member of the family of nations. 
Failing this, however, a league of neutrals, 
especially if headed by the United States, 
might bring to bear upon Germany moral 
pressure sufficient to make her realize the 
futility of continuing a struggle that could 
certainly never lead to a realization of her 
ambitions. 

“ Theattitudeof Germany toward treaties 
such as the treaty guaranteeing the neu- 
trality of Belgium, which her foremost 
statesman in his last interview with the 
British Ambassador characterized as merely 
‘a scrap of paper,’ her systematically in- 
human and ruthless manner of conducting 
the war, constitute a standing menace to 
small Powers, like The Netherlands, Switz- 
erland and Denmark, to whom the cruel 
fate of heroic Belgium affords a warning of 
what they may expect should Germany at 
any time consider it to her interest to in- 
vade any of them. They would, therefore, 
probably be among the first to join such 
a league in an attempt, if not to bring about 
the termination of the war, at least to 
mitigate its accompanying horrors. 

formal ground for the intervention 
of neutrals could be easily found in the well- 
established fact of the breach by Germany 
of most of the stipulations of The Hague 
Convention in regard to the conduct of 
war, to which she was herself a party. The 
right of all or any of the signatory anes 
to protest against such breach of the said 
stipulations could certainly not be ques- 
tioned. 

“The portentous and calamitous events 
we are witnessing should, it seems, impress 
civilized mankind with the necessity of or- 
ganizing the life of the community of nations 
upon a different basis, designed so as to 
preclude the possibility of any one Power 
automatically involving almost all the 
others in a catastrophe such as Germany’s 
overweening ambition has brought upon 
the civilized world. It can hardly be denied 
that the much vaunted equilibrium based 
on the grouping of the Great Powers of 
Europe in two irreconcilably hostile camps 
has lamentably failed to do so. Instead 
of being, as was claimed for it, the surest 
safeguard of the peace of Europe, it has 
proved the cause of constant emulation 
between the two opposing groups of Powers 
in ever-growing formidable armaments and 
has finally led to one of the Powers con- 
cerned resorting to the criminal folly of a 
preventive war. 

“To devise a plan of safeguarding the 
civilized world against the recurrence of 
a catastrophe such as the present one will, 
after the conclusion of peace, become the 
task and should not prove to be beyond the 
a of the competence of true statesman- 
ship.” 


Remembering the leading part Colonel 
Roosevelt as President of the United States 
had taken by his timely and generous offer 
of mediation in bringing about peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan, and thinking that 
this interview might perhaps interest him, 
I took the liberty of inclosing a copy of it 
in a letter to him, to which he replied by 
letter, from which I have been very kindly 
permitted to extract the following for pub- 
lication in this chapter of my reminis- 
cences: 

“Your letter has just come and your 
interview. I am in hearty accord with all 
that you say. I wish to Heaven I were 
President at this moment. That won’t 
strike you, I know, as an expression of 
personal ambition. I would be quite willing 
to accept the Presidency now with a guar- 
anty of being removed from it the very 
instant I had succeeded in doing what I 
started to accomplish; and the first thing 
I would like to do, aside from the subordi- 
nate incident of aiding civilization and 
decency in Mexico, would be to interfere in 
the World War on the side of justice and 
honesty by exactly such a league as you 
mention. 

“I do not believe in neutrality between 
right and wrong. I believe in justice. . . . 
Meanwhile, whatever I can do by tongue 
and pen will be done along exactly the lines 
indicated in your letter and your interview. 

“With all good wishes, Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) TyroporE RoosEVELT.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the twenty-third of a series 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear 
in an early issue 
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Just as superfluous weight handicaps the heart 
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Figures like these speak eloquently: 5,000 a 
year six years ago; 100,000 a year today; now 
over 400,000 in service the world over. 
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in the various occupational specialties in 
the most effective way. Tests have been 
prepared for illiteracy and educational 
advancement, and vocational guidance is 
employed in order to place the men so 
far as is possible in work suited to their 
abilities. Current types of elementary 
schooling which are designed for children 
cannot be used without change for these 
older men whose school experience varies 
from nothing at all to an occasional high- 
school graduate. 

“It has been peculiarly difficult to se- 
cure the services of competent men to 
carry on this development and construc- 
tive work, because the men needed all 
had to be men of ability, and with ‘the 
shortage of teachers that exists this year 
it has been difficult to secure them. All 
of them are for this year on leave of 
absence from some institution which has 
sacrificed itself for the sake of rendering 
this national service for the Army. 

“There are at present four thousand 
four hundred and seventy-nine teachers 
giving instruction to soldiers in courses 
conducted by the Education and Recre- 
ation Branch. Of these teachers one 
thousand seven hundred and forty-five 
are in the military establishment, either 
officers or enlisted men, and two thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-four are 
civilians. It thus appears that the ratio 
of soldier instructors to civilian teachers 
at present is about two to three. Many 
of these civilian teachers are employed 
on part time, and teach only a couple of 
hours in the afternoon, after their regular 
duties in the neighboring schools have 
been completed. 

“All of the army educational work is 
extremely practical. It is based on the 
principle of learn to do by doing. It seeks 
to realize in practice the ideals which have 
been expressed in Federal legislation in the 
Morrill Act of 1862 and all succeeding acts, 
in the Smith-Lever Act and in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. This ideal has not yet been 
achieved with striking success in civilian 
schools, but was developed with great 
speed by the Army in its intensive emer- 
gency training. Its marvelous efficiency 
was thus demonstrated in that it was found 
possible to train an unskilled man to be a 
reasonably skillful mechanic in from two to 
six months.” 

Again, he thinks it “ possible for the edu- 
cation in the Army to become a source of 
great economy in maintaining the Army. 
Already in Camp Funston the animal in- 
dustry courses are producing eggs, milk and 
butter for camp consumption. 
In like manner crops for food 
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eaamee priori: Sie a Production by Sotdier Players at Camp Grant 


and large staffs of practical instructors, 
the securing of which takes time. In these 
days of pressing demand for expert workers 
and foremen in industry it is difficult to se- 
cure the type of instructor in the trades 
which the Army needs. However, at sev- 
eral of the camps they have made an en- 
couraging start, even in vocational training. 

Tremendous difficulties are involved in 
the Army’s attempt to make useful citizens 
and soldiers out of illiterates and aliens 
ignorant of our language—two classes 
formerly barred from the service. Until 
recently a man could not be enlisted who 
did not have at least a glimmering of 
English or who could not read and write. 
An old law on the statute books, passed in 
1894, provided that in time of peace no 
person, except an Indian, who could not 
speak, read and write the English language 
could enlist. 

This was not operative during the war and 
now Congress has repealed it, so the Army 
is authorized to take them in. This power 
to recruit illiterate aliens and native-born 





and for animal subsistence, 
and meats, can be supplied 
from the operations of the vo- 
cational schools. The ma- 
chine shop, the woodworking 
shop, the textile shop and 
other shops can contribute to 
the upkeep of the camp as a 
byproduct of the instructional 
work, thereby making impor- 
tant savings for the Govern- 
ment. It is the purpose of the 
educational authorities in the 
Army to develop this produc- 
tive work as far as is prac- 
ticable without exploiting the 
soldiers and without opposing 
in any way national policies 
in this matter as determined 
by statutes,” 


The illiterates 


At this writing the experi- 
ment is in its infancy. In- 
deed, though the educational 
work is mov ing along rapidly 
in all the camps, the voca- 
tional training exists largely 
on paper at some of them. To 
be sure, they have classes go- 
ing and are turning out men 
with certificates in various 
trades. But only a start has 
been made, for it is vastly 
easier to teach aliens some- 
thing of the American lan- 
guage, and instruct illiterates 
in the A B C’s and how to 
write, than to give them on 
short notice a mechanical 
training. The latter requires 
elaborately equipped plants 





citizens promises to go a long way toward 
solving the recruiting problem. 

One of the reactions of war service was 
to make soldiering decidedly unpopular. 
Men who had been through the mill swore 
that they never wanted to see khaki again 
as long as they lived, and the general 
public surged just as far in their indifference 
to things military as they had surged in 
their enthusiasm for them during the fight 
ing. That is human nature; it is especially 
typical of the American brand. 

Moreover the scarcity of labor in our in- 
dustries, the high prices attendant upon 
shortage of everything, and the era of 
profiteering shot wages up to a point where 
it became too sacrificial for the average man 
to enlist in the Army, considered from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents. When 
farmers and householders found it impos- 
sible to bid against the competition of 
industries in which men with a very small 
degree of skill could command pay that a 
bookkeeper or a college professor would 
envy, how could the Army hope to go into 
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the open market and induce men to sacri- 
fice six, eight and ten dollars a day fora 
dollar a day and everything found? 

Some other inducement than dollars 
and cents had to be found, and appeals 
to patriotism fell on deaf ears, as the 
average youth could not be persuaded 
that service in the Army in peacetimes 
was a duty he owed to the country. To 
his way of thinking, the country stood 
in no danger and in no special need of him 
as a soldier, whereas its industrial plight 
cried out for his best effort; he felt that he 
would be wasting the formative years of 
his life without profit to himself or any- 
one else. 

But when the Army was able to say to 
aman: “Look here, if you join up we 
can give you an education and train you 
fora trade at the same time we are mak- 
ing a soldier out of you. You will not 
only receive the immense physical ben- 
= of a soldier's training, but you will 
be drawing pay all the while, and will 
be comfortably housed and well fed while 
learning to hold a good job in civil life 
You can’t afford to get an education as 
you are now, because you've got to live 
We will take care of that, and at the 
same time turn you out at the end of 
your enlistment equipped to make a good 
living in any trade you choose. What 
other field or agency offers the same 
chance? Sign here.” 

When the Army was able to talk in thi 
fashion young men listened. My infor 
mation is that more than eighty-five per 
cent of recruits in the past twelve months 
have been secured by the prospects open to 
them through the educational and voce 
tional plan. An official report says: * Dur 
ing last year there have been nearly four 
times as many voluntary enlistments a 
during any average year before the war.” 


Working for the Future 


Even so, the recruiting parties have met 

with considerable distrust and much bitter 
opposition. In some parts of the Middle 
Vest, especially where a dearth of farm 
labor has been felt acutely, the hostility to 
army recruiting has been so fierce that steps 
had to be taken to placate the obstruction 
ists. In one state the governor interfered, 
and everywhere farmers’ organizations rose 
up against the enlisting campaign. How- 
ever, when the merits of the scheme were 
explained to them they showed a laudable 
desire to meet the Army halfway and to 
codperate so far as they could. 

The same attitude was en- 
countered by recruiting par- 
ties in industrial centers. 

Many large manufacturers 
had their own recruiting agen 
cies at work in the rural di 
tricts drumming up labor, and 
their roars reverberated to 
the sky on discovering that 
the United States Army also 
needed men and was in the 
field to get them 

However, it was 
easier to persuade these em 
ployers to cooperate than to 
convince the farmers that it 
would be to their ultimate 
good not to fight recruiting 

They were quick to see that 
an agency which promised to 
take ignorant and unskilled 
men whose present value to 
industry was negligible and 
make skilled workmen out 
of them would prove of in 
calculable value; and in 
practically every case where 
employers and employers’ or 
ganizations started out by 
combating the efforts of the 
recruiting parties the ; ended 
by giving them whole-hearted 
support. 

‘Besides we take chiefly 
the class of men who are of 
no real value to you in their 
present condition anyway,’ 
was an argument that always 
struck home. It was no more 
than the truth; the bulk of 
recruits which the Army is 
getting are unfitted for any 
thing but rough labor. Unti! 
they shall have mastered our 
language, can read and write 


much 
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“At least two-thirds of the cars| 


are wasting gasoline” 


Too rich a mixture a chief cause of sluggishness 


How to save ‘‘gas”’ 


OW mileage, a lack of pep, run- 
ning in ‘“‘second’’— these are 
warnings that your carbu- 

retor is feeding too rich a mixture 
—that your motor is being choked 
into sluggishness. 


A rich mixture fouls spark plugs, 
explodes through the muffler, pits 
exhaust valves and is a chief cause 
of excessive carbon deposit. 


How to get a 13 tol carburetor 
adjustment 


To save “‘gas” and get a better 
running motor, adjust your carbu- 
retor to a mixture of 13 parts air 
to one of gasoline. 


With the engine well warmed up and 
idling and the cut-out open, turn down 
the carburetor adjustment unti/ you hear 
the engine begin to slow down. Then 
turn up the gasoline adjustment slowly 
until you again hear the maximum speed. 
Stop there—do not turn up any farther. 


and get more power 


With the G-Piel Cut-Out on your car, 
the exact effect of each slight turn of the 
adjusting screw can easily be heard. 

You need the G-Piel Cut-Out also to tell 
you when your muffler is sooted up, and 
to protect the muffler when blowing out 
your motor with kerosene, wood alcohol 
or other “ carbon removers.” 

The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives that extra 
“ounce”’ of power on a hard pull or short 
“sprint,” and it helps cool a hot engine. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 

Every enthusiastic motorist enjoys the 
sharp, clear bark of a powerful, sweet- 
running motor. A hot spark in every cylin- 
der! Valves opening wide and seating 
tight! Just the right mixture from carbu- 
retor! Exhaust gases scavenging freely 
through the G-Piel Cut-Out! 

Select the right size cut-out for your 
car from the G-Piel chart at your dealer’s. 
It will save its cost many times in a 
single season. 

Sales Department 

EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc. 

25 W. 43rd St. New York 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 








The G-Piel Pedal 
js absolutely pos- 
itive inaction. It 
never eticks 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy 








The G- 
muffler 100°; 


into open air, 


Piel construction 
closes the passage to the 
of the ex- 
haust must shoot directly 






(5-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


Tells the motor’s secrets 
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and have been trained to a trade their 
value to industry would be small. 

The first recruit educational center was 
established at Camp Upton for the eastern 
part of the United States, and into this 
human reservoir has come almost every 
nationality under the sun. When I visited 
the school they had round seventeen hun- 
dred enrolled, and forty-five racial groups 
were represented. In those classes of 
prospective Americans were Armenians, 
Brazilians, Austrians, Arabians, Belgians, 
Bulgarians, Czechoslovakians, Chilians, Cu- 
bans, Danes, Egyptians, Finnish, French, 

reeks, Germans, Hondurans, Hungarians, 
Icemen—or whatever the inhabitants of 
Iceland are called—Italians, Lithuanians, 
Macedonians, Mexicans, Spaniards, Swedes, 
Turks, Rumanians, Nicaraguans, Nor- 
wegians, Portuguese, Peruvians, Persians, 
Porto Ricans, Poles, Moroccans, Russians, 
Syrians and Serbians. That isn’t all by any 
means; those are only some of them. But 
when I went through those classes and saw 
the varieties of nationalities and domes and 
colors the American nation must absorb I 
realized as never before the colossal task 
ahead of our famous melting pot. If the 
process succeeds there we should be encour- 
aged to the point of Americanizing New 
York some day—and even teaching it 
English. 

A distressing feature of these classes of 
illiterates at Upton is that almost one-half 
of them are American-born. The great 
majority of these come from below the 
Mason and Dixon line, from backward, 
backwoods districts where feuds and moon- 
shine have been partners for generations. 
The lower intelligence of the American 
illiterate compared with the alien is a sad 
commentary on the state of civilization in 
portions of our country. Asa rule the alien 
recruits are merely illiterate in our lan- 
guage, and show no lack of intelligence, 
whereas the native-born illiterate is that 
way from either congenital disability or 
deadening environment. He simply has 
nothing between the ears. It is heartening 
to note that the farther west you go the 
lower is the percentage of native-born 
illiterates. At Camp Funston it is only 
ten per cent. 

Well, immediately after the illiterate re- 
cruits are enlisted they are sent to an edu- 
cational center, where they go into a 
reservoir for test and classification. It is 
not a very difficult proceeding to establish 
each one’s measure of intelligence. The 
tests are simple, but generally effective, for 
if you shoot a number of questions at a man 
you can usually gauge with fair accuracy 
just how quick or slow he is on the uptake. 


Catch Questions 


Of course the tests are not nearly so 
difficult or searching as the psychiatric 
tests which tried the soul and occasionally 
the brains of candidates for commissions 
during the war. Which brings to mind a 
captain of the Medical Corps who accosted 
me at Gondrecourt, in France, with a wild 
gleam in his eye. 

“Say,” he demanded, “how many legs 
has a Cafir got? 

This was a query requiring thought. 

“He ought to have two,”’ I ventured. 

“Oh, all right,” he said resignedly, 
“That cooks my goose then. I just gave 
him four—to play safe.” 

The recruits go up against questions 
like this: What is the name of the ocean 
west of the United States? If nine cakes 
cost one dollar and eight cents, how much 
will three cakes cost? 

You would be surprised how many able- 
bodied citizens fall down on that one. 

Occasionally the examiner grows foxy 
and puts a poser like this: If ice is harder 
than snow, write the name of the day that 
comes before Friday. 

Can you beat that for guile? 

Another literacy test was to have a man 
read silently The Village Blacksmith, then 
rewrite it in his own words. A recruit at 


Funston achieved the ey “The 
smith a mighty man is he with large and 


sinewy hands. I know he is always happy 
for he owes not any man, but I expect a 
lot owed him.” 

One day a colonel was addressing the 
illiterate class at a camp on the value of 
coéperation. Desiring to impress upon 
them that they should help one another 
by studying together, thereby increasing 
their knowledge, he used as an illustration 
a snowball rolling down hill. 

“Now, what does a snowball do when it 
rolls down hill, men?”’ he demanded. 
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“It melts, sir.” 

The classification of the men is on the 
basis of their literacy as to grade, but 
within the grade they are assigned to sec- 
tions in accordance with the intelligence 
they show. For example, there is a very 
bright section, a very dull section and two 
other sections in the first grade. 

The advantage of this method is ob- 
vious. It gives the mentally alert a chance 
to forge ahead, and an entire class is not 
held back by the dullness or stupidity of 
one or two pupils, as so often happens in 
our schools. 

Of course the plan seems to ignore the 
difference between the English-speaking 
and the non-English-speaking men. Segre- 
— on lingual lines had some advan- 
tages for teaching purposes, but it tended 
to defeat the very object for which the 
educational center stands—Americaniza- 
tion. The gap between the two groups 
being exaggerated by segregation, there 
rose mutual antagonism. Under the new 
method only native capacity and effort are 
taken into account, and the men of every 
language are impressed with the idea that 
this is the leading aim of the Americar 
Republic. 


Why Civilians are Preferred 


After the illiterates have been classified 
they are put in the grades they have earned 
in the test. And then the work of teaching 
them English and giving them the rudi- 
ments of an education begins. Civilian 
instructors have been secured for these 
classes at Upton. My guess is that two 
reasons are back of the policy of employing 
civilians, In the first place an army officer 
or a noncom has too many military duties 
to permit his teaching school; and second, 
it is doubtful whether the men would enter 
into the work as zestfully under officers as 
under civilians. No matter how hard this 
new Army of ours strives to establish closer 
relations between officers and men, the fact 
remains that as soon as a man dons a uni- 
form an officer looks a mile high to him 
and forty miles away. In fact the average 
professional soldier is so much in awe of 
officers that it would be impossible for him 
to employ his faculties with the freedom 
essential to earnest work in the classroom. 
Though strict discipline is necessary—and 
the civilian instructors appear to have no 
difficulty in obtaining it—it is imperative 
that the pupil should feel entirely at ease 
and free from military restraints or barriers 
if his best effort is to be brought out and 
his interest stimulated; there must be a 
certain amount of give and take between 
instructors and grown men who are stum- 
bling through lessons usually given to a 
child. As this give and take in the class- 
room might easily lessen an officer’s au- 
thority in his military capacity, the employ- 
ment of civilians seems to be a wise policy. 
Some of the camps have reported excellent 
results in the use of teachers drawn from 
the ranks of commissioned officers in the 
pe but where the right type of civilians 

as been available, and the requisite 
money was forthcoming, the Army has 
shown a tendency to employ them. 

The civilian teachers are from every part 
of the country. Some have taught in the 
publie schools, some in colleges. A large 
number hold degrees from leading univer- 
sities. Both men and women are em- 
ployed, and it was my observation that the 
women handled, their classes of husky 
roughnecks with every bit as much effi- 
ciency and authority as their male associates. 

As Captain Bernard Lentz would say, 
they try to be guided by the lesson of the 
little boy who was sent home from school 
one day with a note from the teacher to his 
mother. 

The note read: | 
He needs a bath.’ 
And mother Nplied by letter next day: 
“Dear teacher: My boy ain ’t a rose 

Don’t smell him; learn him.” 

The day is divided equally between 
military instruction and classroom work, 
three hours being! devoted to each. The 
normal course in English is four months, 
but bright men finish in less time. On the 
other hand, they have recruits who may 
take as long as half a year—and some of 
them will never learn. 

Among the subjects taught in the edu- 
cational course are English, spelling, United 
States history—emphasis is put upon the 
task of imbuing new citizens with American 
ideals and pride in American achievement — 
penmanship, arithmetic, geography, civics, 

(Concluded on Page 96) 


“Your boy John smells. 
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15 gears and 
12 bearings racked by shocks 
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Why metal universal joints are a constant source of trouble 


EVEN gears and 6 bearings 

in the transmission, 8 gears 

and 6 bearings on the rear 
axle—in the average car every one 
is subject to the constant damaging 
shocks caused by metal universal 
joints. 


Metal joints fail to cushion the 
shocks of starting, suddenly shifting 
gears, or driving over rough roads. 
They transmit every blow and jar. 
Every differential gear, every trans- 
mission gear, every rear axle bear- 
ing feels the racking effect of these 
sudden blows. 


At least 15 gears and 12 bearings in the 
average car—more in many cars-—are 


subject to the severe wear and tear caused 
by metal universals. 


As metal joints wear 









loose the strain is intensified, hastening 
depreciation of the entire car. 


Cushioning the racking shocks 


The effective way of protecting the 
gears and bearings from this severe strain 
is by the new flexible fabric universal 
joint. The Thermoid-Hardy Universal 
Joint is constructed of flexible fabric discs 
which act as cushions in the drive shaft. 
The Thermoid-Hardy Joint transmits a 
smooth, even flow of power to the rear 
axle. 

Having no _ metal-to-metal wearing 
surfaces the Thermoid-Hardy Joint can- 
not wear loose. It requires no lubrica- 
tion—no constant attention. 


Fanwise construction for strength 


The patented fanwise construction of 
the flexible fabric discs gives the Ther- 
moid-Hardy Universal Joint its extraor- 
dinary strength. By this unique con 


In building up the flexible fabric discs, the several layers 
of fabric are put together so that the strands in each piece 
run in a different direction. 
struction provides the greatest tensile strength 
laboratory test made recently at Purdue University, the 
drive shaft itself was twisted at a total stress of 21,700 
inch pounds without injury to the universal joint. 


This patented fanwise con- 
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struction, illustrated below, uniform 
strength and elasticity can be obtained. 


Adopted by leading manufacturers 


On more than fifty cars, trucks and 
tractors the Thermoid-Hardy Univer 
sal Joint is being installed as standard 
equipment. It has stood severe tests 
for endurance—in many cars running 
60,000 miles without replacement or ad 
justment of any kind. 

When you ride in a car equipped with 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints no 
tice the absence of backlash, jerks and 
rattles that are so common with worn 
out metal joints. Observe how smoothly 
the car starts—how much more quietly 
it runs, even over rough roads. 


Send for our new book, “Universal 
Joints—Their Use and Misuse.”’ It will 
give you in detail the construction of the 
Thermoid-Hardy Joint, records of per 
formance, opinions of leading engineers 
and manufacturers who have adopted it 


Thermoid Rubber Compand 


Sole American Manufacturers 
Factory and Offices: Trenton, N. J 
New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Boston London Paris Turin 
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Fanwise construction for strength 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed 
Lining’’ and 
ih Compound Tires’’ 


‘*Thermoid Crolide 



























LIST OF USERS 


American-British Mfg. Co 
Anderson Motor Co 

The Autocar Co 

Available Truck Co 

Barley Motor Car Co. (Roamer) 
Briscoe Motor Corp 

Capitol Motors Corporation 

Jas. Cunningham Son & Co 
Crow-Elkhart Motor Co 

Dart Truck & Tractor Corp. 
Diamond T Motor Car Co 
Doane Motor Truck Co 

Fageol Motor Car Co 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co 
Garford Motor Truck Co 
Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co 
Hebb Motors Co 

Hendrickson Motor Truck Co 
Holt Mfg. Co 

Indiana Motor Truck Company 


International Harvester Co. of A., Inc 


International Motor Co 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Inc 
King Motor Car Co 

King Zeitler Co 
Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co, In 
Lexington Motor Co 
Locomobile Co. of America 
Maxwell Motor Corp 
Menominee Motor Truck Co 
Mercer Motors Co 

Moreland Motor Truck Co 
MecFarlan Motor Co 

Nelson & LeMoon 

D. A. Newcomer Co 

E. A. Nelson Motor Car € 
Nelson Motor Truck Co 
O'Connell Motor Truck Co 
Oliver Tractor Co 

Oneida Motor Truck Co 
Packard Motor Car Co 

Parker Motor Truck Co 
Phelps Motor Compan 
Reliance Motor Car Company 
Reo Motor Co 

Reynolds Motor Truck Company 
Root & Vandevoort Engineering Co 
Sanford Motor Truck ¢ 

Service Motor Truck Co 
Stoughton Wagon C« 
Studebaker Corp 

Templar Motors Corp 

Tioga Steel & Iron Co 

Tow Motor Co. 

Traffic Motor Truck Corp 
Transport Truck Co 

Twin City Four Wheel Drive Co, 1 
Walter Motor Truck Co 
Ward-LaFrance Truck Co, In 
Watson Products Corp 

Wichita Motors Co 

H. E. Wilcox Motor Ce 

J. C. Wilson Co 
Willys-Overland, Inc 
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(Conctuded from Page 94) 

higher mathematics, modern languages, 
elementary science, general history and 
economics. I visited one class devoted to 
teaching aliens who could read and write 
English the meaning of the words they 
read and write. That sounds extraordinary, 
but it is true. Reflect a moment; possibly 
you can read Latin or French, but do you 
understand what you read? 

This class chanced upon a sentence con- 

taining the word “‘refuse.’ 

‘Now, men, can anybody tell me what 
refuse means?” asked the _ instructor. 
“You, Bielinsky, what does refuse mean?” 

*Vell,” replied Bielinsky with a grin, 
“if I say to you, ‘Lend me some money, 
vill you?’ you vould not refuse me.” 

When a man is able to write a letter, 
and read one, he is no longer an illiterate 
in the strict sense of the word, and this is 
one of the mediums employed to stimulate 
interest and encourage the recruit to hard 
work. He is given every opportunity in 
the classes to write to his home and his 
friends, and he surely takes advantage of it. 
After three weeks in the school the average 
illiterate is usually able to indite some kind 
of a letter. The rapidity with which many 
of them pick up penmanship is astonishing. 
Spelling is a tougher proposition, and puts 
definite limits to the expression of their 
ideas, but grammar presents no difficul- 
ties—they simply ignore it 

Here are some specimen letters written 
from one of the camps: 


Dear mother: i am gonning to write to 
use, i am gonning to a show to night. 
i am also gonning to meat sweethearts a 
walking about, 


My dear mother: This is the first letter 
to you in which letter I tell you that I am 
the Army. 


My dear sweet heart: How are you 
to day. well i hope well Dear I am havin 
a very good time but if i was with you i 
could have a better time. 


Dear henry: Its a preatty long time 
cinse I did heard from you, so I decided to 
write to you again, because you are two 
slow for me, I can write letter every day 
that dont gives me any trouble, I can write 
enough to tell you I am well. 


Dear father: I am sorry that I did not 
go to school at home. I did not think I 
could learn, but I sure now that I can learn. 
I can write letters to my Nellie and I can 
read her letters to me. 

I hope you are well. I feel fine. When 
I came to the Army I was not strong 
enough, 


My dear little friend: I will drop juts 
few lines that Iam wall I hope you are de 
same. I am going to tell you that you 
want to coming here. I would sent of you 
tell him to hell if you loved me like my 
sister I could trus you so I dont know you 
wall, You or very easy to get mad, if I 
send for you and you do I tell you you be 
my garl. Do you. 


That is somewhat involved, but the next 
is clear and concise: 


Friday night was the night that Pedro 
liked best. That night he would go into 
the gymnasium, play basket ball and hand 
ball. After this he would go into the swim- 
ming pool, where he would swim and race 
with the other fellows. 


Vocational Training 


As soon as a man expresses a desire for 
vocational training he is examined in order 
to ascertain the trade he wishes to learn 
and for which he is best suited. Vocational 
training is not obligatory in the Army—no 
man has to attend the classes who doesn’t 
wish to, but once he has enrolled, regular 
attendance is required of him. Of course 
there are men in the service who join the 
classes with the sole purpose of escaping 
from work or duty which they think may 
fall to them, but in the main those who 
enroll really wish to learn a trade and are 
thoroughly in earnest. The others are 
gradually ‘weedad out, 

One of the first precautions that had to 
be taken was to prevent an undue number 
of recruits embracing any one trade, For 
example, had a majority ‘of them expressed 

a desire to learn plumbing the plumbing 
wade might easily become congested in a 
few years, with consequent depreciation of 
wages and loss to other trades. Conse- 
quently all possible information is procured 
as to the demand for labor in each trade, its 
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prospects, and its present and probable 
scales of pay. When this information is 
given to the recruit he is in a position to 
determine which trade offers him the best 
opening. 

Here again the Army encountered a stag- 
gering difficulty—there were no industrial 
statistics available to show the condition 
and needs of each trade and industry in the 
United States. In war or any national 
emergency such a census would be in- 
valuable, but of course we didn’t have it. 
The census got out by the Government fur- 
nishes the population of cities and towns 
and a mass of highly interesting informa- 
tion to the idly curious. But when it comes 
to specific information which would be of 
real help in an industrial survey the census 
falls short. 


Camp Specialties 


The majority of our educators who talk 
and write on industrial subjects and ad- 
vance theories of employment and training 
are likewise hopelessly vague in their in- 
formation. At arecent convention devoted 
to vocational training dozens of speakers 
stood up and captivated the ear with 
chastely worded discourses on trades and 
the need of turning out skilled men for 
them. 

They glittered in generalities and fine 
theories, yet when a practical-minded man 
stood up and asked for definite figures and 
information about certain trades under dis- 
cussion they were unable to accommodate 
him. He became mighty unpopular in that 
assemblage. 

The vocational training covers a wide 
variety of trades. In the schools a man 
can fit himself to become an automobile 


mechanic, an electrician, a carpenter, a 
painter, a stone or brick mason, a black- 
smith, a sheet-metal worker, a plumber, a 
printer, a photographer, a moving-picture 
operator, a radio specialist, a telegraph or 
a telephone operator, a canvas worker, a 
tailor, a butcher, a farmer, a typist, a book- 
keeper or a clerk. 

These do not constitute all the vocations 
taught, but they will furnish an idea of the 
wide scope of the courses. 

Some camps specialize along certain lines, 
being especially well located and equipped 
for those. For instance, agriculture is 
played up at Camps Lee and Funston. 
Another camp goes in strong for an auto- 
motive course. At Funston they have a 
model farm consisting of six hundred ac res, 
and all of the crops common to the locality 
are grown. There the course is subdivided 
into animal husbandry, agronomy —study 
of the soil, its formation and care, and 
preparation of seed beds, harvesting and 
marketing of farm crops; also horticulture, 
which includes truck gardening and the 
growing and marketing of fruit. 


More Theory Than Practice 


It happens that Camp Dix is well 
equipped to teach trades, and their voca- 
tional classes were an eye-opener to me, 
taking into account the short time they 
have had to get into stride. The pupils 
were building houses, installing complete 
heating plants and plumbing fixtures; they 
were taking down and reassembling auto- 
mobile engines; they had an excellent class 
of men engaged in wireless telegraphy, and 
ordinary telegraphy by the Morse code; 
they were rapidly turning out men quali- 
fied to be train dispatchers; and the class 
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for moving-picture operators was well filled. 
The last-named occupation seems to make 
a special appeal, possibly because of the 
demand and the nature of the work. At 
Camp Dix, too, they had an exceptionally 
fine music department, where about every 
known instrument was being taught. It 
takes years to turn out a professional mu- 
sician, and a real soloist is born, not made; 
but a man with average talent can be 
trained sufficiently to horn into a military 
band in a comparatively short period. At 
one camp they developed the division band 
from a poor organization of sixteen men 
to one of forty-seven, most of whom knew 
nothing about music when they joined. 

To what extent are the men responding 
to these opportunities? The enrollment in 
the schools runs from thirty to sixty per 
cent of the entire command, which is a 
very creditable showing. 

It would be unfair to criticize the Army’s 
plan until it has had more time to prove its 
worth. 

Up to now the work} has been experi- 
mental; they have necessarily had’ to feel 
their way. In an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude years and the acquisition of much 
equipment will be required before results 
can be gauged. 

However, it might be helpful to point 
out some of the reactions of the men to the 
work. They are almost unanimous in their 
praise of the educational courses. That 
was to be expected, since the courses ap- 
proximated what is being done in our 
civilian schools, and no special physical 
equipment was needed. The boys like these 
classes. 

But I found their verdict on the voca- 
tional training was qualified. Often it was 
openly condemnatory. They contend in 
some of the.camps that the plan is a mag- 
nificent one in theory, but does not work 
out in practice. As a soldier said to me: 
“T've got a certificate showing that I am 
a qualified automotive mechanic. Sure, 
I know the theory of it and have got all the 
technical patter at the end of my tongue. 
The instructors had that much, too. But 
turn me loose in an automobile factory and 

could not hold a job. An experienced 
foreman would find me out in a minute. 
I might be able to get by in an ordinary 
garage, but I am not the skilled workman 
I am supposed to be. 

“That is because we did not have the 
models and equipment for practical work. 
It had to be given us in lectures and by 
demonstration, instead of each man work- 
ing on a job himself. At our camp this 
applies to almost every vocational course, 
except possibly typewriting. 

“They haven’t been able to get the right 
sort of instructors either. Now a man who 
goes into the Army to get an education and 
learn a trade wants to come out of the 
Army qualified to hold a job. It is a great 
scheme the Army has gone into, but they 
have a long way to go yet if they are to 
succeed,” 


The Army’s Opportunity 


Just how the labor unions would regard 
the Army’s incursion into the field of tech- 
nical training was a matter which inter- 
ested me. So far the union leaders have 
given the vocational program hearty sup- 
port. Some of them visited various camps 
for inspection purposes, and are now pre- 
pared to issue union cards to holders of 
vocational certificates of various trades. 
For example, any graduate from the plumb- 
ing course at Camp Dix can get a plumber’s 
union card. 

But how the unions will regard the edu- 
cational features and the whole scheme de- 
pends on the fashion in which the Army 
carries out its undertaking. Unionism will 
naturally be suspicious of certain kinds of 
teaching. For that matter, public support 
will hinge on the same factor. 

Should certain brands of propaganda be 
yumped into the recruits the Army will 
oo ground. The possibility of this is the 
only objection that can be urged against 
the undertaking. 

It is the finest opportunity the Army has 
ever had. If it succeeds it will go a long 
way toward solving some of our industrial 
problems. 

it is estimated that when recruited up 
to strength the service should turn out on 
an average of fifty thousand trained men 
each year—there will be no need of uni- 
versal service and the Army will win a place 
in our national life and a relation to the 
civilian population which will be of im- 
mense beneit to all concerned. 
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“Undoubtedly the World’s 
Leading Kitchen Cabinet” 


We spend thousands of dollars extra each year for added convenience. 
Naturally, we agree with any expert who writes, “The Sellers is a marvel 
of convenience, strength and beauty. It is undoubtedly the world’s leading 
kitchen cabinet.” 

The Sellers is in a class all of its own—due to such remarkable improve 
ments as the famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin—the Automatic Base 
Shelf Extender—the Dust-Proof Cupboard Top—Porceliron Work Table 
Ant-Proof Casters, etc. You would not have a single one of these omitted 
from your cabinet. Why be satisfied with anything less? Especially when 
a Sellers costs no more than any good cabinet. 

Go see the Sellers demonstrated. "Most any dealer will gladly arrange terms to 
suit your income, Write for a copy of the beautiful Sellers Book. It is free. 
G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., ELWOOD, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory; Seller; Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada Southampton, Ontario, Canada 


SELLERS 


KITCHEN CABINETS 
“The Best Servant in Your House ” 
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‘The Outposts of an Army 


of Service 


CATTERED throughout America, in cities, towns and 
hamlets, are thousands of Goodyear Service Station 


Dealers instructed in this Company’s policy. 


That policy includes the building of a quality tire, its 
convenient distribution, and delivery to the user of all 
the mileage it originally contained. 


An army of competent workmen, reinforced by finest 
manufacturing equipment, discharges faithfully the first 
part of this policy by building a superior product. 


Through Goodyear Service Station Dealers, conveniently 
located throughout the nation, the remaining two factors 
of our policy are carried into effect. 


Good as are Goodyear Cord Tires, much of the renown 
arisen from their performance is due to the work of our 
dealers in giving these tires proper care. 


Not faultless design alone, nor the most rugged con- 
struction, can unaided insure those remarkable Goodyear 
Cord mileages that protect our good name. 


Give the Goodyear Cord Tires you buy the benefit of 
Goodyear Service Station attention; accept the inspection, 
advice and lessons on tire care available there. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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his collection after a time, thrusting his 
head in at strange doors and shouting a 
cheery greeting to grave celestials with 
red-buttoned caps. He perched for minutes 
at a time on the edge of Gin Gwee’s 
counter watch ‘ng the laundry boys blowing 
fine sprays fru;ia their mouths. On all the 
length of Main Street was not one shop, 
laundry, bank or office--on the ground 
floor—with whose interior he was not 
more or less familiar. 

The occupant of one office eluded him for 
long enough to rouse his interest. It was 
a very small office, hardly more than a cubby- 
hole, obviously boarded off from another 
and much larger establishment. Looking 
through the window, Boyd saw a cheap 
golden-oak roll-top desk, one very second- 
hand swivel chair, another chair that looked 
much as though its intended objective had 
been the kitchen. The other furnishings con- 
isted of lithographed advertising calendars 
and one or two of those framed chromos 
of impossibly steady steamships cutting 
through tossing seas in which wallowed 
relatively minute rival craft. The gilded 
letters on the window conveyed the in- 
formation that this was the business abode 
of Ephraim Spinner, who sold and rented 
rea! estate, wrote insurance of all types, did 
tenography and typewriting and held the 
office of notary public. Boyd for some time 
failed to catch a glimpse of Ephraim. The 
desk continued closed, the door locked, and 
on the knob hung a neatly lettered card 
that read, “Back in ten minutes.”” It did 
ot state which ten minutes was meant. 

In his idleness of mind Boyd 
used to peer in through the win- 
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here for a little while, and if so I do not 
want to stay at a hotel.” 

At Boyd’s name the eyes of the young 
man flickered for an instant, but his manner 
did not change. 

“Buy or rent?” he demanded. 

“That depends on what I can get.” 

“How big? How many in family?” 

“ Myself and my son—grown,” answered 
Boyd, amused. 

“Would you build?” 

“T might.” 

Spinner whirled his chair back to the 
desk, snatched open a drawer, flipped over 
a pack of green cards, another of pink cards 
and a third of white cards; selected a half 
dozen or so of each, slammed shut the roll- 
top desk and rose. 

“Come on,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“To look at houses, of course,” rejoined 
Spinner impatiently. 

In meekness, admiration and considera- 
ble amusement Boyd trailed his guide 
round the corner to where stood a horse 
and buggy. Spinner ran over his cards and 
climbed in. 

“We'll look at rent places first,”” he an- 
nounced. 

“Would you mind my looking at those 
cards?”’ asked Boyd. 

“Not at all. Help yourself.” 

In the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
odd, card-filing systems were so rare as to 
be practically unknown. 

Boyd looked upon Spinner’s crude begin- 
ning with respect. 


“Very ingenious,” he commented, “and 
very handy.” 

“Saves time,” said Spinner. 

As they drove about from one place to 
another Spinner kept up a rattling staccato 
commentary on Arguello, its resources, its 
climate, its future. 

And as this man talked a new and dif- 
erent Arguello took the place of the old. 
The bare and vacant foothills twinkled 
whitely with villas looking across Italian- 
wise to the sea, the rutted streets smoothed 
under pavements echoing to horses’ hoofs, 
the rolling reaches of the cattle country 
became snug with irrigated farms, foun- 
tains spouted in the barren square of the 
city park, a boulevard skirted the sea. 

“It’s a comer,” he repeated, ‘‘a comer! 
All we need is a little enterprise to grasp 
the chance. It will come. These people 
here are asleep—they’re dead. It needs a 
new lot, nonn 4 who appreciate opportuni- 
ties and have the bustle and get up and 

Ty 
ona You can’t very well kill the inhabitants 
off,” laughed Boyd. 

““Won’t need to. They’ll be submerged— 
lost. This town will grow so fast you won’t 
be able to find an old hardshell with a 
search warrant.” 

“Perhaps they can be waked up,” sug- 
gested Boyd. 

“They're dead,” repeated Spinner. “ You 
can’t wake the dead. At least I can’t. 
They’ve got no ambition. I never saw such 
a crowd. I’ve done my best, and I can’t 
make a dent in them.” 
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“Well, we may be able to do something,” 
said Boyd vaguely. He did not say so, but 
he could well conceive that the efforts of 
Patrick Boyd might get a reception that 
the efforts of Ephraim Spinner might lack. 

In the course of an investigation which 
lasted over many days they narrowed down 
to a quarter block lying just beyond Mrs. 
Stanley’s place. It possessed two’ live-oak 
trees; it was far enough out from the foot- 
hills to allow a view of the mountains; it 
caught a distant gleam of the sea; and— 
what Boyd foresaw would be most impor- 
tant—was within a few blocks of the 
Frémont. While the negotiations for its 
purchase were under way Spinner had an- 
other suggestion. 

“I’ve had a chance thrown my way,” he 
said. ‘‘You’re going to settle down here; 
you want to take an interest in the place, 
make a few investments, get an influence. 
Nothing like bank stock for that. And in 
a place like this bank stock is held mighty 
close—formed by a few men and stock kept 
in the family. Now just at present I can 
get my hands on a good block of the First 
National. It’s on the market, but quietly. 
I don’t know for sure whether I’m the only 
agent. But it was put in my hands. It’s 
a good buy as an investment, but it’s a 
better buy because it’s just what you need 
if you’re going into affairs here. It’s a 
chance you won’t get every day.” 

“Give me the figures,”’ said Boyd. 

Thus it came about that he acquired the 
whole of Colonel Peyton’s stock in the First 
National Bank, a very substantial interest 
that at once gave him a con- 
siderable influence in the man- 
agement, should he choose to 





dow as he passed and specu- 
late on the personality and 
habits of Mr. Ephraim Spinner. 
He made a number of deduc- 
tions. The place was always 
neat and picked up, which, of 
course, might argue that it was 
never used. But dust failed to 
accumulate and the swivel chair 
stood at several angles. Spin 
ner, in the final analysis, Boyd 
decided, must be either a very 
young man ora rather old one, 
a very busy man or a very 
lazy one. There was no middle 
ground. He would not spoil 
this very languid interest by in 
quiring. So it was with rather 
a pleasurable quickening that 
at last he perceived the door 
standing open, 

He entered the tiny office. A 
tall, spare, nervous individual 
sat at the desk. He was a 
young man, but his face was 
strongly carved. His very blond 
hair stuck straight up in an 
old-fashioned brush pompa- 
dour. His eyebrows and eye 
lashes were likewise very blond, 
and the skin on his face and 
hands a clear, transparent light 
brown thet must have been 
equally fair before it had been 
much exposed to the sun. He 
wore what might be described 
as a smart business suit—a sort 
of bobtailed cutaway, the edges 
of which were bound with black 
braid. His manners were alert 
as he swung to face Boyd. 

“You are Mr. Spinner?” 
asked the latter. 

“The same,” jerked back the 
young man. “What can I do 
for you?” 

The air was electric, charged 
with energy. Spinner ap- 
parently had not a moment to 
waste. Nevertheless, Boyd 
seated himself comfortably in 
the kitchen chair. 

“Have a cigar?” he prof- 
fered. ‘“‘You are very little in 
your office, Mr. Spinner. I sup- 
pose I have been by here a 
dozen times, and this is the 
first I have found you in.” 

“My business is largely out- 
side,”” snapped back Spinner 
with an air that seemed to add, 
“and you're keeping me from 
going back to it.” 

“My name is Boyd — Patrick 
Boyd,” he introduced himself. 
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OR did Kenneth in his way 

make less of an initial im- 
pression than his forceful father. 
His handsome, laughing face 
and curly hair attracted atten- 
tion at once, and his rather 
imperious manner did him no 
great harm. He was just past 
twenty, having graduated 
young from college; but as is 
often the case with New York 
raised youth, gave an appear- 
ance of being older. The young 
life of the place absorbed him. 
He was good at sports, and this 
was essentially an out-of-door 
existence. His riding-school in- 
struction stood him in good 
stead, though he had a great 
deal to relearn. At first he was 
inclined to be scornful of stock 
saddles and long, straight stir- 
rups immediately under the 
body, of spade bits and the 
loose-swinging rein, simply be- 
cause he had been taught on an 
English saddle and with curb- 
and-snaffle rigging. But after 
he had ridden a few trails, and 
especially after his first hard, 
all-day expedition, he began to 
discover that these things had 
a logic back of them. As they 
were also exotic and pictur- 
esque, Kenneth naturally 
swung to the other extreme and 
became intensely partisan of all 
Western gear. He also swam 
well and played a decent game 
of tennis. But his chief asset 
was his eager, ready zest for 
everything. 

A party of young people rode 
every morning, and gathered at 
the Frémont as a rendezvous. 
Kenneth had already met them 
at the barbecue. It was a small 
group, this, and kept itself to 
itself. There were always a few 
newcomers hanging about its 
fringes, but they rarely lasted 
long enough to gain an intimacy. 
These youngsters had been 
brought up on horseback, and 
they were little inclined to tol- 
erate any lack of skill or deter- 
mination. Indeed, one of the 
first things they ordinarily did 
to a stranger was to take him at 
once up a peculiarly atrocious 
slide rock on the Arroyo Pinto 
trail named Slippery Sal. 








“I'm staying at the Frémont. 
It is in my mind to stay out 


At the End of the Dance Corbell Led the Secretly Chagrined Myra Directly Back to Mrs. Stanley 


he took that smiling they came 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
home down the narrow way on the full 
trot, plunging down the almost perpen- 
dicular mountain side in short cuts across 
the angles or lacets of the trail. 

There were in this group three boys and 
four girls, about of an age. The boys nat- 
urally seemed much younger, were hobblede- 
hoys, with the amusing admixture of boyish 
diffidences or crudenesses and a pseudo- 
manly ease. It was very evident that they 
were considered as mere children, useful at 
times, by the young ladies, their sisters, who 
at eighteen were in their own opinions quite 
grown up and important. Kenneth agreed 
with them and found them charming. 
There were Dora Stanley, Myra Welch and 
Isabelle Carson, with brothers Martin 
Stanley and Winchester Carson, all of 
whom Kenneth had met at Colonel Pey- 
ton’s barbecue. Add also a small, mis- 
chievous, dark girl of sixteen, named Stella 
Maynard, and a good deal of a nuisance in 
a gadfly fashion, and her brother, John. 
Kenneth liked and patronized the kids, as 
he looked on these fingerlings of the male 
sex. They made him feel old, important, 
a man of the world. He admired heartily 
the young ladies, their sisters, with their 
vigorous knowledge of out-of-door matters, 
their cool nerve, their sedate maturity 
flavored with an occasional dash of tomboy. 

As was only human nature, especially at 
this age, he had his sentimental preference, 
or would have had could he have decided 
hetween two, Stella Maynard and Isabelle 
Carson were out of the running from the 
start. The former was a little brown thing 
with a sharp tongue and an unhappy faculty 
of making you feel that she was not tak- 
ing you seriously at all points. The latter 
was too soft and slow and lazy. But be- 
tween Dora Stanley and Myra Welch it was 
exceedingly difficult to choose. They were 
of quite opposite types, so their appeals 
could not be compared. Dora was quick, 
vivid in personality, exceedingly active 
»hysically, a blonde, deep breasted, with a 
Pright, high color. She could hop on and 
off her side saddle without assistance from 
anybody, and she opened gates, as she came 
to them, without masculine assistance. You 
could not stump her at anything. 

Once Kenneth, by way of a particularly 
ridiculous joke, said: “I bet you don’t dare 
ride down that rock slide.” 

Without a moment's hesitation she turned 
her horse’s head: toward the long, nearly 
perpendicular sweep of water-smoothed 
granite that dropped from the edge of the 
trail some fifty or sixty feet to the bowlder- 
strewn creek bed. The animal hesitated, as 
well he might. Dora set her teeth and 
raised the short, heavy quirt. There seemed 
no doubt that she intended to force Brownie 
to make the plunge. But Kenneth, his face 
nale as paper, crowded forward past Win- 
chester, who sat in apparent paralysis, and 
laid his hand on her bridle reins. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “I was only fool- 
ing! Don't you know better than to try 
that? You'll kill yourself!” 

“T won't take a dare from anybody!” she 
answered, looking at him defiantly. 

“Shucks,” confided her brother Martin 
to his chum, Winchester, a little later, ‘I’m 
onto her! She'd have done it all right if 
nobody had stopped her. But she knew 
darned well somebody would stop her,” 
which was fairly astute even for a younger 
brother, in which tribe no illusions dwell. 

Myra Welch was just the opposite. She 
was slender and very dark, with a clear, 
colorless complexion and slumbrous eyes 
veiled by indecently long lashes. Some- 
times she raised them and looked appealing 
or helpless. She never thought of trying 
to climb into her side saddle without as- 
sistance. Her foot was small and arched, 
She placed it in the hollow of Kenneth’s 
joined hands, and at a signal sprang lightly 
into the saddle. The brief momentary im- 
pact of her weight, the touch of her hand 
on his shoulder, the swirl of her habit as she 
hung her knee over the horn, the fumbling 
of her left foot for the stirrup—in which 
Kenneth must assist—all these possessed 
a strange and fascinating thrill. Twice or 
thrice he caught a glimpse of her silk stock- 
ing above her short boot, perhaps an inch 
or so lower than the hem of a modern skirt, 
but this was eighteen-eighty-odd and prob- 
ably Myra got her effect. Then she would 
thank him demurely enough, but a fraction 
of a second before he would turn away she 
would raise her long, demure lashes and 
gaze straight at him. Nor did she open 
gates, but waited. She had no brothers, 
but did not thereby escape brotherly criti- 
cism. The three boys had grown up with her. 
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“Myra makes me sick!” said Win bit- 
terly. “‘I bet she gets his frat pin away 
from him in a month.” 

But for this sporting proposition he had 
no takers. Myra would certainly have 
had the fraternity emblem—that acknowl- 
edgedly symbolic scalp of the college ages— 
long before the month had it not been that 
Kenneth was considerably intrigued by 
Dora’s bold, vivid spirit. It was something 
he had not encountered in the East. Myra’s 
type was not uncommon, though it must 
be confessed that she was Class A in her 
type. 
Kenneth soon found that even the best 
horse he could hire at the big stables failed 
to do him sufficient honor. They were en- 
during enough. No amount of hard work 
could make more than a slight impression 
on wiry Western-bred animals, and these 
were certainly called upon to do their full 
share of the day’s work. But livery 
horses get to be philosophers. They are 
ridden by so many different people that 
their pride of family descends to practically 
nil. They have no particular enthusiasm 
for scampers on the beach—who can tell 
how soon or for how far they will be called 
on again? Kenneth called his father’s at- 
tention to the desirability of a private 
mount. Boyd saw the point. 

At that time a first-class California-bred 
horse, good in configuration, speedy, sure- 
footed, could be had for twenty-five dollars. 
It was characteristic of Boyd that from his 
intricate acquaintanceship on Main Street 
he should know of a Kentucky mare, a 
chestnut, eight years old, a beautiful, fine- 
bred animal that, nevertheless, had been 
raised in the back country and was as sure- 
footed as any of the native stock. For her 
he paid a hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
an extravagant price as horseflesh went. It 
was equally characteristic that he should 
refuse to finance Kenneth’s ideas as to 
fancy saddle and equipment. 

“T’ll buy you a good serviceable outfit,” 
he proffered, “‘or I'll furnish half the money 
for any other outfit that you may want. 
But you will have to furnish the other half 
yourself.”’ 

“Where will I get the money?” returned 
Kenneth doubtfully. 

“You have an allowance.’’ Kenneth 
looked still more doubtful. “I know it is 
small, but it is sufficient if you want to de- 
prive yourself of other things. Or you can 
go to work. I will find you something to 
do—probably in a bank. You will have no 
expenses and can save all your salary for 
whatever you want.” 

Kenneth looked out of the window to- 
ward the mountains. 

“T want to work, of course,”’ he returned 
soberly, ‘‘and I suppose since I graduated 
in midyear I ought not to wait over the 
summer vacation, as I should if I graduated 
in June. But I would like to start in the 
fall rather than now.” 

“T think myself that it would be better. 
I want you to have the benefit of this sum- 
mer out-of-doors. It was only a sugges- 
tion.” 

Kenneth made arrangements for the 
rental of a livery outfit pending his ability 
to buy what he desired. He was still very 
much of a small boy in some respects. Jim 
Paige’s harness shop inspired in him ex- 
actly the same longing as fills the breast of 
an urchin, nose pressed against the window, 
gazing in at an air gun or a Flobert rifle he 
knows to be beyond his reach. Kenneth 
loafed round Jim Paige’s aromatic shop a 

reat deal of the time. He half pretended 
fe liked to talk with Jim, whom he found 
to be a character, but in reality he came to 

loat and yearn over certain articles he 

ad singled out as to be his own in some 
impossibly remote future. It is not neces- 
sary to attempt an analysis of this feeling, 
or to explain how in some mysterious man- 
ner these articles invested themselves with 
a compelling influence no mere physical 
objects ever could have. It is unnecessary, 
because every mortal soul has experienced it. 

There was, to begin with, the saddle. 
It was not a mere saddle, nor had it been 
— out for its looks. By the time 

<enneth had fully made up his mind to it 
he knew a lot about saddles, because there 
had been a great many decisions to make. 
The trees on which they were constructed 
were of different shapes—the Cheyenne, 
the Laramie and others—differing in the 
spread, the arch of the bow and the height 
of the cantle. Each type had its claimed 
advantages and its disadvantages. Each 
type also had its violent partisans in the 
persons of the cowboys who occasionally 
dropped across from the other side of the 
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Sur and who roosted about Jim Paige’s 
shop picturesquely, to the worshipful awe 
of the Eastern boy. His choice was decided 
by hearing an individual more dogmatic 
than the rest. 

“The reason I holds with the Cheyenne 
is count of the bow,” he said. “ You take 
a center-fire saddle and that bow and you 
tie to any steer on four hoofs and your out- 
fit’s going to hold.” 

On the strength of this Kenneth not only 
decided on the Cheyenne tree, but also the 
single cinch, or center fire. Should he 
have the horn leather-covered or bare? 
Should the skirts have square corners or 
be cut away on a curve? Should the stir- 
rups be of the ox bow or California type? 
How about tapaderas, or stirrup covers? 
If it was decided to have them, should they 
be of the closed-box type or the sort with 
long-pointed flappers? 

“When you're drivin’ cattle in the brush 
and you’ve got taps with flappers on them 
you can just shake a foot and scare your 
stock out,” stated the dogmatic cowboy. 

So Kenneth decided on taps, just as he 
had decided on the Cheyenne tree, as 
though his chief requirement was a machine 
for handling heavy cattle. 

The latigos must be of belt leather and 
without buckles—effeminate devices for 
saving time. What if just as you had roped 
a steer the buckle should tear out? For 
the same important reason the stirrup 
leathers must be quadruple, three inches 
wide, of thick stock, and must be laced 
with thongs. To change the length was a 
half hour’s job, whereas a buckle will per- 
mit of their being raised or lowered in a 
jiffy—but consider again that enraged and 
ensnared steer! He picked out a cincha 
that was eight inches wide, woven of horse- 
hair in a white-and-black pattern, with a 
se or tuft, sticking down in the center 
of it. 

“That’s what I call a real cinch,” the 
cowboy cried, ‘That'd hold anything.” 

his new friend surveyed Kenneth’s 
completed specifications attentively. 

“That’d make you a saddle you wouldn’t 
need to suspicion nohow,”’ he pronounced. 

Kenneth had already picked from the 
dozen beautiful made-up saddles in the 
shop the carved design that pleased him 
most. Of course this supersaddle must be 
earved. And that did not mean any of 
pow cheap stamped stuff, but deep, rich 

and carving with simple tools—almost a 
lost art to-day. He offered his results to 
Paige and demanded a price. 

“T got pretty near what you want al- 
ready,” said Jim, leading the way to a 
saddle in the window. 

But the saddle in the window differed 
slightly, and Kenneth had so intently 
brooded over every detail that difference 
was fatal. Jim Paige promised to figure on 
it, and then, of course, laid the paper to one 
side. Jim was always a very busy man. 
He could work and talk at the same time, 
but he could not work and figure at the 
same time. Every afternoon for nearly a 
week Kenneth demanded the figures of the 
estimate, and every afternoon Jim Paige 
confessed that he just sort of hadn't got 
round to it yet. 

“Look here, young fellow,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ You sure stick to it like death toa 
dead nigger. Do you realize that this is 
getting on to harvest time? I’ve got my 
harness work to do. I couldn't make you a 
saddle before next month anyways.” 

So Kenneth mooned on into the question 
of bridles. There were flat leather, round 
leather, braided rawhide and flat-braided 
horsehair. They could be made up as split 
ear or regulation; they could be ornamen- 
tal, with silver studs or silver conchas, 
or they could be left plain; the reins could 
be made California style with a lash, or 
morale, or they could be made Arizona 
fashion, separately, so that all you had to 
do was to drop them and your horse was 
tied to the ground. Of course he coveted a 
silver-mounted bit, one with wide side bars 
in which the silver was inlaid in blued steel 
and the whole heavily carved. That much 
was certain, but how about the bit itself— 
spade, cruces type, broncho type? It was 
all most fascinating, and there seemed to 
be a reason for each of these variations. 

Of course there were also other items that 
had todo more with personal taste.. Every- 
body wore’big, blunt iron spurs held on by 
broad straps. The rowels were an inch and 
more in diameter. There was a wide choice; 
anything could be had, from plain iron 
ones for a dollar to wonderful silver-inlaid 
beauties with clappers that rang against 
the rowels and conchas as big as a dollar on 
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the carved straps. Of course one had to 
decide whether theshank should bestraight, 
or should turn up or down. Reasons hav- 
ing to do with hanging on by the cinch 
when your horse bucked, or catching the 
cantle when you left the saddle to pick 
things off the ground, were advanced for 
choosing one or the other. And there were 
rawhide or grass-rope reatas, and long hair 
ropes—one hopelessly expensive, incredibly 
soft one of actual human hair—and can- 
tinas to fit over the horn. Kenneth al- 
ready possessed a broad hat, of course, with 
a carved-leather band. 

So assiduous became his devotion to the 
harness shop for the first ten days after the 
purchase of Pronto that Boyd felt called 
upon to ask Jim if the young man was not 
a nuisance. 

“Like to see him,” returned Jim, care- 
fully cutting a scoop out of a piece of 
leather. 

“Well, you go ahead and make up that 
saddle he wants,” said Boyd. ‘Don’t say 
who it’s for. I’ll give it to him later for his 
birthday or Christmas or something. You 
sure he isn’t a nuisance?” 

“Not a bit,” disclaimed Jim. ‘Besides, 
I don’t believe you could keep him out with 
a fly screen.” 

xr 

HE first Saturday of the month Ken- 

neth was standing on the side veranda 
of the Frémont waiting the arrival of 
Pronto when with disconcerting sudden- 
ness a wild cavalcade dashed round the 
bend in the drive and pulled up before the 
hitching rail. They brought with them a 
swirl of dust and noise and rapid motion. 
There were five of them on horseback, and 
these only immediately preceded a four- 
horse drag that took the turn in a grand 
sweep. Kenneth glanced at the driver with 
admiration of his skill and saw a rigid, 
small, immaculate, dark man in a wide hat, 
a carefully tied white stock, a checked 
cutaway coat, and riding breeches ending 
in high-heeled cowboy boots. He wore 
brown gloves. He had glittering black eyes, 
glittering white teeth and a small mustache 
waxed to long, stiff needle points. His 
handling of his four was beyond praise. He 
tooled them skillfully alongside the veranda 
and to a halt with no more than a slight 
raising of his gloved hands. Then he 
handed the reins to a Mexican who sat 
beside him but at a lower elevation and 
descended from his perch. 

The horsemen flung themselves from the 
saddle, and with fine disregard for rules and 
regulations as to hitching animals in the 
hotel grounds dropped their reins over their 
horses’ heads and left them. Then they 
tramped boisterously across the veranda, 
laughing loudly, shouting to each other, 
clanking the rowels of their spurs against 
the floor, elaborately unconscious of the 
spectators, and disappeared in the barroom 
door. The irruption and disappearance 
took place so quickly that Kenneth got no 
more than a confused impression. One had 
a long white beard and a rubicund face; 
one seemed to be a very large man. 

Near the hitching rail the abandoned 
saddle horses were tossing their heads, roll- 
ing their eyes, shifting softly to and fro. 
They were a wild, half-broken-looking lot, 
curly and shiny with sweat. The leather of 
the equipment was dark and shiny with 
use, and Kenneth thrilled to observe that 
the necks of the horns were deeply grooved 
where they had taken the strain of the rope. 
The four harnessed horses were also restless, 
stamping their feet, shifting their positions, 
but standing, for they were evidently well 
trained. The vehicle to which they were 
attached was a wonderful creation. It con- 
sisted of two front wheels with a seat on a 
superstructure about eight feet immedi- 
ately above it and two rather distant hind 
wheels attached to the rest of it by one 
solid beam. 

“Tf that ain’t the darn-foolest contrap- 
tion for four horses to drag!” observed a 
bitter voice next Kenneth’s ear. He turned 
to meet old Patterson’s bilious eye. The rid- 
ing master with his tame animals was wait- 
ing the gathering of his supertame class. 
“And look at them saddle hosses—one mess 
of sweat! Makes me sick!” 

“Who are they?” asked Kenneth. 

“Passel of darn fools that live on 
ranches over the mountains. They come in 
about once a month and raise hell. I don’t 
see why people stand for them. If I was 
marshal I bet I’d put a stop to ’em. I'd 
have them up for disturbin’ the peace and 
cruelty to animals and—there, look at that 
mess! Serves ’em right!” ; 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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The Satisfaction 
of Perfect Laundering 
Wat genuine satisfaction to know that your clothes are 


perfectly laundered—each piece clean and fresh—a 
pleasure to look at, to touch, to put away. 
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rystal White 


Made of pure vegetable oils, is entirely free of ingredients 
that roughen and harm clothes or hands. Crystal ‘White 
soap is mild enough for the most delicate fabrics, yet so 
brimful of cleansing energy that badly soiled clothes of coarser 
texture are easily and quickly restored to spotless cleanliness. 


Try Crystal White once and you will prefer it afterwards, not 
only for laundry, but for general use in kitchen and household. 


Ask your dealer for Crystal White Soap Chips—especially prepared 
for use in washing machines. Convenient, economical, efficient. 
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Stark-Inland Rings 
keep spark plugs free 
from greasy gum 


Dry, flaky soot on the porcelain of a spark plug indi- 
cates that the engine from which it came has been 
burning too rich a mixture. 


Black, greasy gum shows that the motor has been 
“pumping oil.” 


If, on the other hand, there is only a light, reddish 
deposit on the plug, you may know that the engine 
has been operating perfectly. 


This condition, while comparatively rare, can be 
brought about by using Stark-Inland One-Piece Pis- 
ton Rings, provided the carburation is correct and 
the cylinders are not scored. 


Stark-Inland Rings are cut spirally in one piece. They 
uncoil like a spring as wear occurs, keeping a snug, 
tight fit between the piston and the cylinder walls. 
At the same time all gaps thru the ring are closed. 


The result is a gas-tight, oil-tight ring that converts 
the full force of the fuel into power and prevents the 
troubles due to oil-pumping. 


Whenever you find black, greasy gum on the ends of 
your spark plugs, remember that Stark-Inland Rings 
are oil-tight. 


Stark-Inland Machine Works 
1635 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Canadian Offices, Sterling Bank Bidg., Winnipeg 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
The saddle horses during this colloquy 
had begun to quarrel and bite. The Mexi- 
can descending from the drag attempted to 


quiet them, whereupon the supposedly well- 
trained four abandoned the path of vir- 
tue and started to wheel off. They turned 
away from the Mexican so that in another 
second they would have got going, and then 
there would have ensued a really spectacu- 
lar runaway, had not Kenneth darted out 
and seized the leaders’ bits. The Mexican’s 
shout evidently reached the noisy party in 
the bar, for they piled out as rapidly as 
they had piled in. The little dark man with 
the waxed mustache strolled to the edge of 
the veranda. He shot a volley of Spanish 
at the Mexican, under which the latter 
curled up. 

“Now, darling little ones,’’ he addressed 
his companions caressingly, “‘since the first 
lovely exuberance of your spirits has spent 
itself, suppose you hitch that awful collec- 
tion to something, as you should have done 
in the first place.” His voice was slow and 
soft, but carried a sarcastic edge, which it 
lost as his next words were addressed to 
Kenneth. “I have to thank you, sir, for 
your prompt action. My name is Herbert 
Corbell. You will join us, I trust.” 

Kenneth found himself in the dark, high, 
cool, aromatic interior of the Frémont bar, 
with the twinkling glasses and mirrors, and 
white-clad Barney eying him across the 
counter. There were a number of round 
tables. Some perched on these, some 
dangled their legs from the bar itself. Ken- 
neth had a confused impression of a room- 
ful of people, which was not the reality. 
Corbell held him firmly by the upper arm 
and halted him in the middle of the room. 

“Brother members of the Ancient Socie- 
dad de los Afios,”’ he said pleasantly, and 
at once the tumult died to absolute silence 
and all faces were turned toward him, 
“this young man says his name is Boyd, 
which I do not vouch for of course. All I 
know is that he was sent to-day by Provi- 
dence to take our part. He is therefore 
nominated Benefactor, and will be respected 
as such for this session only.”” He turned 
to Kenneth and gravely extended his hand. 
“Sir, I congratulate you,” he said cere- 
moniously, “‘on your election to the wor- 
shipful position of Benefactor.” 

Kenneth, much confused, blushed and 
shifted uneasily and wondered what he was 
supposed to do or say. But Corbell went 
smoothly on: 

‘Allow me to introduce in turn the 
members of the equally worshipful society. 
The shrinking violet on the end of the bar 
is Bill Hunter. He is native born, free up 
to date, though unjustly; fairly white, 
though inclined toward the brick red. The 
best he does is to swell. Hop down and 
swell for the Benefactor, Bill.” 

Bill was a compact, powerfully built, 
thick man, dressed in black-and-white 
checks that emphasized his size, with a 
blond sweeping mustache and a childlike 
blue eye. As Corbell’s smooth voice ceased 
he obediently dropped from the end of the 
bar. Holding his arms half crooked from 
his sides he proceeded to expand his chest 
and contract all his mighty muscles. The 
stout cloth was instantly strained smooth 
round his mighty proportions. 

“That’s why we call him Big Bill. You 
should see him do it stripped,” continued 
Corbell blandly. ‘‘ He is better at that than 
at headwork. Our Bill is none too bright, 
I am sorry to say. He has little sense of 
humor. That will be all, Bill.” 

Hunter, without appearing to mind all 
this in the least, grinned and heaved him- 
self back on the end of the bar. 

“‘The youngster over there with the long 
white lambrequin is Johnny Anderson. He 
is supposed to have died about ten years 

ago, but he’s too contrary to obey orders. 
He is one of those pests known as old- 
timers—drove stage over the gol-dingedest 
mountains and all that sort of thing. If 
you don’t watch him very closely he’ll take 
you one side and tell you stories of the good 
old days. He's a hardened old sinner who 
ought to know better than go round with 
us. The thing he does best is to drink 
whisky toddies, but we will not ask him 
to exhibit his skill. The long, lank person- 
age near Big Bill ought of course to be 
called Shorty, but he’s not. His name 
is Frank Moore, and he’s chiefly noted 
for being the human goat. Feed a glass, 


Barney.” 
The barkeeper set out a _ thin-edged 


champagne glass, empty. 
“Not in that condition, 
firmly. 


” objected Frank 
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“Obey your potentate, who watches that 
the lamb be not fleeced or that the thirsty 
thirst. All will be made up unto you in due 
time,” replied Corbell cryptically. 

“Oh, very well, I rely on your good 
faith,” grumbled Moore. 

He picked up the empty champagne 
glass, bit a chunk out of it, chewed up the 
glass and appeared to swallow it. 

“The next exhibit,” proceeded Corbell 
without pause, and indicating a little hard- 
muscled young Englishman in tweeds, well 
worn riding breeches and old boots, ‘“‘is 
William Maude St. Clair Ravenscroft. He 
claims to be British and of very high rank, 
but we suspect him, because every one of 
these names is spelled just the way I pro- 
nounced it. The only mitigating circum- 
stance is that he has named his ranch 
Bletherington Towers and pronounces it 
Chumley Briars. So he may be all right 
after all. Now there are various others,” 
he said, looking severely round the room, 
“but I weary. All present, with one ex- 
ception, are members in good standing.” 

His glance rested on one after the other 
appraisingly, and they all stood grinning, 
waiting to see if he intended to continue 
his monologue. Kenneth’s eyes followed 
his. To his surprise he recognized Jim 
Paige. The harness maker was never away 
from his bench. He saw also a round-faced, 
good-humored-looking young chap in cow- 
boy rig. 

Old George Scott was there, too. A 
vapid-looking individual in tweeds and a 
fore-and-aft cap, wearing a monocle and a 
flaxen mustache—one of that very rare 
species, the typical stage Englishman 
was looking on with an air of bewilderment, 
illy concealed under an attempt to appear 
knowing. Kenneth guessed him the one 
exception mentioned by Corbell. In fact, 
he proved to be a visitor addressed as Sir 
Edgar. He was collecting material for a 
book on the country, and these young men 
had taken him up for the pleasure of seeing 
that he got it. Ravenscroft was the only 
member who did not look pleased whenever 
Sir Edgar came to the front. 

“Worthy potentate,”’ spoke up the glass 
eater at length, ‘‘when does the Benefactor 
benefact?”’ 

“He has partly benefacted,” explained 
Corbell, ‘‘in stopping my team. It is meet 
that he now complete the function of his 
being.” 

All eyes were turned on Kenneth. An 
expectant pause ensued. He was in an ag- 
ony of embarrassment, for he had not the 
slightest idea what to do. He caught Bar- 
ney’s good-humored Irish eye. Barney 
made him the slightest gesture as though 
drinking. 

“Will you gentlemen join me?” 
Kenneth instantly. 

They joined him, and after the confusion 
of ordering, crowding about and getting 
the drinks had settled Kenneth found him- 
self not neglected or ignored, but simply 
relegated to a position of second importance. 
He had not money enough in his pocket to 
pay for the treat, but a word with Barney 
fixed that all right. Kenneth had a better 
chance to look about him and enjoy what 
he saw. 

The principal business of the society 
seemed to be providing Sir Edgar with 
material for his book. All the worn old 
California stories were being trotted out for 
his benefit. Some of these were so steep 
that Kenneth could not imagine anyone 
taking them seriously, but the nearest the 
Englishman came to incredulity was an anx- 
ious inquiry or so: 

“T say, you're not spoofing me now?” 

Kenneth watched him narrowly, in sus- 
picion that his innocence might be only 
apparent. 

“I’m English myself,” 
at his elbow disgustedly, ‘ 
too much of a silly ass.”’ 

“If they believe his book in England,” 
observed Kenneth, ‘‘the score will be more 
than even.” 

“By Jove, I believe you're right,”’ said 
Ravenscroft, brightening and looking at 
Kenneth with a new interest. “And I'll 
buy an edition and distribute it.”’ 

From that moment he took more interest 
in the stuffing of Sir Edgar. Frank Moore 
was explaining that the size of California 
products was due to the alleged fact that a 
galvanic current running from the North 
Pole to the South Pole—hence the com- 
pass—in California for the first time ran 
across the land. 

“Unfortunately the rest of its course is 
beneath the sea,”’ said Frank didactically. 
“You have no doubt noticed, Sir Edgar, 


invited 


said Ravenscroft 
‘but this is really 
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the enormous proportions of our agricul- 
tural products. It is all due to the influence 
on the soil of this galvanic current.” 

“Jolly big strawberries for breakfast,’’ 
murmured Sir Edgar, 
"pon my word.” 

“Not as big as our tomato, pardon me,” 
breathed Moore with exquisite courtesy. 
“But strawberries are hardly fair, for they 
are to a large extent nonconductors.” 

“‘Nonconductors?”’ echoed Sir Edgar. 

“Of galvanic current. Some things are 
better conductors of the current than 
others, and naturally they get more in- 
fluence from it and attain toa larger size. 
Take our pumpkins, for example.” 

“*Pumpkins?” 

“A sort of squash. You know the ordi- 
nary size of squashes. Well, these pump- 
kins grow to such a size that it is quite 
customary to place a small pig, or shote, 
inside. As he eats he grows, until he has 
attained his full size inside the pumpkin.” 

“T say, you are spoofing!” 

“Not at all! In proper localities, of 
course, you must understand me. The 
growth is necessarily very rapid. On rough 
ground it is sometimes necessary to place 
wheels or rollers beneath the pumpkins.” 

“What is that for?” 

“To prevent their being worn out. You 
see the vines grow so fast that they drag 
the pumpkins about.” 

Even Sir Edgar's vacuous countenance 
took on an expression of derisive incredu- 
lity 


“big as tomatoes, 


“y ou'll have to show me that, you 
know,” said he 

“It is unfortunately the wrong time of 
year for pumpkins,” replied Moore. 

““Haw, haw!” cackled Sir Edgar trium- 
phantly. 

“Darn fool,” muttered Corbell, in refer- 
ence to Frank Moore; “‘if he doesn’t watch 
his step he'll spoil the whole game!” 

He tried to catch Frank's eye, but that 
saturnine individual knew his way about. 

“Well,” ne drawled argumentatively, 
“there’s our asparagus. You know what 
asparagus is like ordinarily. Out here, in 
localities where the current is strong, it 
grows to quite extraordinary size— quite 
extraordinary, I assure you. It has to be 
cut down with an ax and trucked to the 
railroad, and must be transported on flat 
cars.” 

“You'll have to show me that, you 
know,” retorted Sir Edgar. 

This seemed to have been an effective 
bit of repartee before. 

“Certainly,” agreed Frank unexpectedly. 
“Come along.” 

He slouched out to the veranda, followed 
curiously by all the Society and its Bene- 
factor. Alongside the garden walk, where 
it had been stowed waiting transportation 
to the dump heap, lay a stalk of the cen- 
tury plant. As most people now know, this 
central stalk, before it branches into flower, 
shoots up to a height of ten to twenty feet, 
and almost exactly resembles a stalk of fat 
asparagus. But very few people knew it 
then. Sir Edgar gazed on this monstrosity 
with open mouth. 

“Bah Jove, I'd never have believed it!” 
he gasped. ‘I should like to obtain a pho- 
tograph.”’ 

“If you will promise to publish it in 
your book,” suggested Frank, “I will get 
you a photograph of a bunch of it tied for 
market.” 

“Will you really?” 

“Oh, rawther!” breathed the enraptured 
Soe iety. 

Frank evidently thought he had earned a 
drink by this masterly turning to account 
of what his quick eyes had noticed on com- 
ing in. His pumpkin story was also thereby 
rehabilitated. But suddenly Corbell put 
his foot down. It was obvious that he was 
the leader of these wild spirits, evidently 
from sheer force of personality. 

‘We're not here to get drunk,’ he pro- 
nounced—‘‘at least not this early in the 
day. Program! To the beach!" He turned 
politely to Kenneth with no trace of the 
mock buffoonery. ‘‘Have you a horse? 
Yes? Suppose you ride with the others and 
I will take Jim Paige with me.’ 

It was assumed that Kenneth would re- 
main with the party, and he was very glad 
to do so. 

Corbell, the Mexican and Jim Paige man- 
aged to squeeze themselves into the airy 
little seat. The others leaped into their 
saddles, and with shattering suddenness 
they burst into violent motion down the 
drive. Round the corner into Main Street 
the ponies scampered headlong. Kenneth 
over his shoulder saw the drag careening 
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drunkenly after. Then he gave his atten- 
tion to his riding, for good horseman that 
he was he had not yet attained that utter 
abandon and recklessness that comes to 
those brought up in pursuit of wild moun- 
tain cattle. He had rather a confused im- 
pression of people dodging out of the way, 
of his mare skipping nimbly over or round 
chuck holes or obstructions, of a whirl of 
dust, of more people drawing hastily aside, 
of cuntdenti shouting—and he found 
himself at the beach. The drag stopped 
broadside on. The horsemen nimbly dis- 
mounted and began to strip the saddles 
from their mounts. 

“‘Come over here by me,” Corbell sum- 
moned him. ‘You don’t know this game, 
and it is against the rules for Benefactors to 
take part.” 

They mounted bareback and at once pro- 
ceeded to pull each other from their seats 
It was a nice display of horsemanship and 
judgment. The ponies wheeled and darted, 
their riders clinging like Indians. They 
snatched at each other, attempting surprise 
or tactical advantage. Occasionally they 
came to grips and wrestled. Then it was 
only a question of a moment or so before 
one—or both—hit the sand with a thump. 
It was a wiid, fascinating, rough, rather 
dangerous game. The two star performers 
were Bill Hunter, by reason of his enormous 
strength, and the Englishman, Ravens- 
croft, because of his hard, wiry agility. 

So interested was Kenneth that he did 
not observe the approach of a grave, middle- 
aged, bearded man beautifully mounted on 
a dapple gray. He wore a long black coat 
and a wide black hat. But Corbell saw 
him. 

“Pinched again,” 
“the sheriff!" 

His eye fell on Sir Edgar and lit with 

hope. With remarkable agility he scram- 
bled down from his lofty perch and walked 
to meet the officer. For some time a whis- 
pered colloguy went on, Corbell’s hand on 
the mane of the gray and the sheriff bend- 
ing gravely forward to listen. Several 
times his eyes rested on Sir Edgar. At 
a h his Nee lips parted in a reluctant 
smile. 
“All right,” he said, raising his voice 
so that the attentive participants in the 
suspended game might hear him. “This 
once—for the last time!" 

He swung the gray’s forefeet lightly and 
gracefully off the ground in a half circle and 
trotted away. 

“He has no sense of humor,” 
Corbell, looking sadly after him. “But 
we've got to behave going back. The in- 
furiated populace is laying for us with shot- 
guns.” 

They rode baek to the Frémont two by 
two, at a walk, their heads bowed, holding 
their hats in their right hands clasped 
against their breasts. 

At the hotel Kenneth lost sight of them 
for a while, as they started off somewhere 
on another expedition to which they did 
not think to invite him. He was too shy to 

call himself to their attention. They reap- 
seated for dinner at a special table in the 
corner. There was wine in ice buckets, and 
considerable noise. The rest of the decorous 
dining room looked indignant, amused or 
scandalized. Still they were perfectly re- 
spectable, except for the noise. Sir Edgar 
was in evening dress, trying very hard to 
enter into the spirit of the occasion. He 
drank considerably more wine than any- 
body else, to which course he was inde 

fatigably urged by an increasingly polite 

and solicitous Frank Moore. Ravenscroft's 
lean, weathered face showed a slight un 

easiness. This was the night of the weekly 
hop, and many of the women had on light 
toilets for the occasion. Some of the towns- 
people were dining there. Corbell caught 
sight of Kenneth and waved his hand, to 
the latter’s secret delight. 

“Friend of yours?” commented his father 
“Who are they? I see Jim Paige and 
George Scott lapping it up with the best 
of them, but I don’t recognize the others.”’ 

“They are ranchmen from over the 
mountains,’ answered Kenneth, ‘and they 
are loads of fun.” 

That, on reflection, 
them. 

After dinner the Sociedad adjourned di- 
rectly to the bar, whence came wild sounds 
Kenneth would much have liked to go see 
what fun or deviltry was up, but was not 
yet sufficiently out of his boyhood openly 
and boldly to enter a barroom. 

The hotel hop began shortly after eight 
o'clock, which hour then seemed entirely 

(Continued on Page 108) 


he said disgustedly; 


observed 


was all he knew about 
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Here Are a Few Records That Set a New 
Standard for Economy, Endurance and Reliability 


ECONOMY 


Connecticut —With 12 cars over 
Mohawk Trail and Hoosick Mountains 
and 12 over a coast route — many owner 
driven—216 miles average distance 
per car, 18.7 miles per gallon were 
shown. One car with 35,000 miles 
service averaged 21.2 miles per gallon. 


Nebraska — A Hastings, Neb., woman 
drove her Essex from Lincoln to 
Hastings, 109 miles, averaging 28 
miles per gallon. 


California — Four women drove from. 


Los Angeles to San Francisco and 
return averaging 22.3 miles per gallon. 
A San Francisco Essex made the round 
trip, 846 miles, in 33 hours with 23 miles 
per gallon. Hood and radiator sealed. 


San Antonio, Tex.— In a 166 mile run 
to Austin and return, Essex averaged 
25.5 miles per gallon. 


Sacramento, Calif.— Defeated 19 en 
tries and took Tallac Cup for highest 
gasoline, oil and water mileage in Sac 
ramento Dealers’ reliability run. 


Baltimore, Md.—Essex sedan, on 
original tires with 15,000 miles service, 
traveled 221 miles over Maryland hills, 
averaging 23 miles per gallon. 


Florida—On a measured gallon an 
Essex covered 23 miles and without 
change or adjustment of any kind 
showed speed of 68 miles per hour. 


49 Care Average 18.9 Miles Per 
Gallon — Records cover every kind of 
test at a speed of from 5 to 72 miles 
per hour, 


RELIABILITY 


Columbus, Ohio—An Essex which 
had seen 16,000 miles service was 
driven by owner toWashington, D.C.., 
403 miles, in 11 hours, 40 minutes 
The crack Penn. R. R. train requires 
15 hours, 34 minutes. 


Boston, Mass.— Four round trips to 
Fort Kent, Canadian Border, 4052 
miles in one week. Same car had es 
tablished record between these two 


Established 24 Hour Dirt Track Mark 


Made by an Essex at Dallas, Texas, that had previously gone 12,000 miles. It traveled 1261 miles in 24 hours 


Six cars taken as they came out of production were driven at top speed from Detroit to Chicago, 303 miles. 
Fastest time was 8 hrs. 8 mins. Time for the last car to arrive 11 hrs. 3 mins., it averaging 27 miles per hour. 
Compare these new car performances for uniform quality with cars above that show excess 20,000 miles service. 





RELIABILITY (continued) 


points last winter when thermometer 
was 40 below zero and had since been 
used in daily service. 


Pittsburg, Pa.— Over mountain roads 
692 miles through Cumberland, Balti- 
more, Wilmington, Philadelphia and 
return, in 17 hours, 42 min., averaging 
39.3 miles per hour. 


Stockton, Calif. — 432.8 miles through 
blinding snow storm, over grade 6 to 
37% and through several miles hub- 
deep mud, towed another car. Crossed 
Ebbitts and Tioga Pass at altitude of 
9941 feet. 


Toledo, Ohio —3722.5 miles 168 
hours non-stop motor, attaining speed 
68 miles per hour. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—To San Fran- 
cisco over 828 mile route of steep 
grades and frequently far from water 
supplies Essex which had previously 
gone 28,000 miles and under U. S. Ma- 
rine observation made trip sealed in 
high gear with sealed hood and sealed 
radiator. Average 22.8 miles per 
gallon gasoline. 


SPEED 


Athens, Ga.—34 road miles in 31 
minutes, 25 seconds, averaging 64.74 
miles per hour. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—To Rochester, 80 
miles in 88 minutes, distance 12 miles 
further than by rail. Time 4 minutes 
longer than fastest train. 


California — Ontario to Pomona, 4.2 
miles, 3 minutes, 35 seconds. Speed at 
70 miles per hour. 


Salina, Kansas — Over country roads, 
471 miles, 10 hours, 36 minutes. 


Ogden, Utah — To Logan, 50.7 miles 
through tortuous canyons, climbs 
17,000 feet in 17 miles, 1 hour, 26 min- 
utes. Essex used had seen 10,000 miles 
service. 

Springfield, Ill.— From Decatur, 42.3 


miles, 49 minutes, 3 seconds. 


St. Louis, Mo.— To Kansas City, 303 
miles, 10 hours, 17 minutes. Old rec- 
ord 12 hours, 52 minutes. 
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All Made in One Week 


SPEED (continued) 


Yakima, Wash.—To Seattle, 180.1 
miles over Cascade Mountains, 4 
hours, 56 minutes. Lowers time North 
Coast Ltd. famous crack train by 1 
hour, 44 minutes. 


Detroit, Mich. — From Grand Rapids, 
164 miles, 4 hours, 11 minutes. Best 
train time, 4 hours, 16 minutes. 


Milwaukee, Wis. —To Madison, 90 
miles, by privately owned and driven 
car which had gone 38,000 miles— 
time 2 hours, 4 minutes. 


Louisville, Ky. — To Eastwood, Ky., 
15 miles in 13 minutes, 40 seconds. 
Essex roadster windshield off, 1 mile 
in 47 3-5 seconds. 


HILL CLIMBS 


California—Rimo’ the World, climbed 
nearly 5000 ft. over difficult 8.8 miles 
of mountain road 17 minutes, 23 sec- 
onds, beating all previous records, 


Helena, Mont.—First car ever to 
cross Continental Divide on high at 
Priest Pass, 5984 ft. altitude. 


Pittsburg, Pa.— Topped Englerts 
Hill one mile long, 4 blind turns, 14% 
grade in 90 seconds. 


Washington, D. C.— 35th Street Hill, 
an Essex the first to climb it on high. 
Tilden Street Hill, 51 miles per hour 
over top. Same car tows 6-ton truck 
with load 16 blocks up hill. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Only car ever to 
make Main Street Hill from Central 
Avenue to Gray Street in high. 


San Antonio, Tex.— Record for Belk- 
nap Hill going over the top at 40 miles 
per hour from standing start in 17.2 
seconds. 


Bridgeport, Conn.— 4Essexcars broke 
record on Sport Hill going over top 
from standing start at 52, 56, 57 and 
60 miles per hour respectively. 


Atlanta, Ga.— Stone Mountain 1700 
ft. high, over foot path 40 degrees in 
places. 
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NON-STOP MOTORS 


At many points non-stop motor per 
formances were made in which car for 
greater part of time was used in city 
and inter-city running. No attempt 
was made at speed but in no case was 
motor stopped for period shown. 


Amarillo, Tex.— 1297.8 miles in 36 
non-stop motor hours by car which 
had previously traveled 28,000 miles. 


Detroit, Mich.— 2028 miles averaging 
17% miles per gallon, motor running 
constantly 6 days and nights. 


Macon, Ga.— The motor in an Essex 
roadster was operated constantly for 
two weeks—336 hours—the car being 
in use most of the time. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Two cars each 
with motor running constantly 168 
hours, combined mileage 3301. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—3199 miles in 168 
hours non-stop motor run through 
Arizona desert, temperature at 112. 
Covered worst roads in state. 


EASY RIDING 


Denver, Colo.—In an Essex which 
had previously traveled 22,000 miles, 
288 crated eggs were strapped on the 
rear seat. It was driven 3828 miles 
over mountain roads in a 6-day non- 
stop motor performance. Only 40 
eggs were broken. 


ACCELERATION 


Louisville, Ky.— From standing start 
to 30 miles per hour in 1235 seconds; 5 
to 45 miles per hour in 15%5 seconds; 
40 miles per hour in 9% seconds; 50 
miles per hour in 12% seconds; 60 
miles per hour in 214% seconds. 


Eastwood, Ky.— mile in 22% sec- 
onds. This was made by Essex road- 
ster with top and windshield off. On 
concrete road it coasted 2169 ft. in 
1 minute 54% seconds, starting at 
speed of 30 miles per hour, and from a 
speed of 40 miles per hour coasted 
2665 ft. 2 minutes, 2% seconds. 
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Add to Them the Hundreds Made in 
Its Nation-Wide Tests—They Give 
Leadership to Essex Everywhere 


In a nation-wide week of contest Essex challenged 
and took hundreds of records for economy, perform- 
ance, hill-climb, speed and reliability. 

You know what marks fell before it in your com- 
munity. 

Now consider the multiplied proofs as established in 
every part of the country. 

Those listed on the opposite page are but a few. It 
would require several pages in this publication to print 
all. They recount victories until victories become 
monotonous. 

Yet does not their very mass compel conviction? Do 
they not answer every automobile question ? 


It Shows What Every 
Essex Can Do 


Hundreds of Essex cars engaged. Hundreds of towns 
and cities watched. Hundreds of thousands took per- 
sonal interest in what the Essex did. Many were 
owner cars familiar to the community that witnessed 
their triumphs. Men saw their neighbors’ cars, sum- 
moned from ordinary duties, break records that were 
called unbeatable. 

Some already had 20,000 to 30,000 miles service to 
their credit. Some entered on tires that had already 
traveled from 15,000 to 23,000 miles. Many were 
piloted by owners. Women owner drivers in long dis- 
tance and economy performances revealed the uniform 
reliability of Essex. 

And these are the cars that took world marks as 
well as hundreds of coveted local records in all parts 
of the country. They bespeak similar qualities for 
nearly 45,000 Essex cars as their owners know them. 


Note Its Gasoline 
and Oil Mileage 


Records were kept on 49 cars used in every kind of 
test from the distance covered on a measured gallon of 
gasoline to the 6-day non-stop performances. It included 
hill climbs of the most sensational character and inter- 
city runs in all parts of the country, over all kinds of 
roads, in all kinds of weather and at speeds from 5 to 72 
miles per hour. Some were brand new cars. One had 


already traveled 34,000 miles. The average gasoline 
consumption was 18.9 miles to the gallon. The aver- 
age oil consumption was one quart for 250 miles. 


Hills that no other car ever climbed on high gear 
were topped by Essex. New acceleration marks were 
made. Many inter-city records for automobiles and for 
crack trains were lowered. And an Essex which had 
been driven 19,000 miles in rental service on its original 
fabric tires set a hill-climb record in E] Paso. 


Economy was again shown by another Essex which 
had gone 15,000 miles on its original tires by covering 
221 miles of Maryland hills with an average of 23 
miles to the gallon. 

Men are interested in the economy shown with the 
average driver and the sort of economy that might be 
expected from any car of its kind. These facts establish 
what every Essex owner knows. 


Now Is There An thing 
Left for Essex to Prove: 


Every locality now knows Essex for the accomplish- 
ment of some great feat. It knows it as the speediest 
car; as an economical car; because of its hill-climbing 
ability; because of its acceleration, beauty and relia- 
bility, and because of the way its owners praise it. 


In a thousand ways it has proved its supremacy 
in every imaginable test. 

Was greater proof ever submitted? Here in one week 
every kind of performance ability has been established 
by Essex. None of its close to 45,000 Essex owners 
required such proof. They take pride in the knowledge 
of what their cars will do and what these tests have 
shown. That was shown by the number of Essex owners 
who took part in the tests. 

Men were long ago forced to recognize Essex perform- 
ance. Its speed and acceleration are common remark. 
In the face of these performances, its uniform stability 
is established beyond question. 

Can Essex be second choice to any who want the 
economy which comes with light weight and the beauty, 
performance and luxury which come with the costlier 
cars? The Essex is a moderate priced car. 

No wonder its sales have also set a world record. 


WATCH the ESSEX 
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(Continued from Page 105) 
pleasant and appropriate. It took place in 
the long hotel parlor, which had been can- 
vased for the purpose and the heavier 
furniture of which had been moved into a 
back hall. A Spanish orchestra, consisting 
of a piano, a violin, two mandolins and 
three guitars, tinkled at one end. The 
guests sat in chairs lined in a row against 
the walls. All the social life of the place, 
old and young, was there; and if to our 
eyes the banged hair, the tight sleeves, 
the hour-glass figures, and the bustle and 
flounces would seem ridiculous, neverthe- 
less none of these things could disguise the 
fresh, sweet, vivacious youth, the high 
color and spirits and the feminine dainti- 
ness whose alchemy can—temporarily 
transfer the worst vagaries of fashion into 
charm. They danced a hopping waltz that 
went round and round, and the schottish 
and polka, and a number of square dances. 

Occasionally the even tenor of merriment 
would be broken by one or the other of the 
members of the Sociedad de los Afios ap- 
pearing in the doorway. They were always 
perfectly quiet and respectable, though it 
must be admitted a trifle flushed, and they 
contented themselves with standing in the 
doorway for a few moments looking on. 
Nevertheless, this brief appearance always 
caused a flutter of uneasiness. Suppose one 
of them should leave the doorwa, and 
cross the floor directly at one and ask one 
to dance! Horrors! What would one say and 
what would mamma say afterward? The 
idea was shivery, exciting, perhaps not 
wholly unpleasant. 

It was not until nearly ten o'clock, how- 
ever, that Herbert Corbell appeared. His 
dark face was not in the least flushed, and 
his bright, quick eye was thoroughly in 
command. Quite coolly he ran it over the 
room, Then he fulfilled the secret fear- 
hope of the fluttered. He proceeded in the 
most leisurely fashion across the room 
straight toward the spot where sat Myra 
Welch. Myra, from the ambush of her long, 
sleepy lashes, saw him coming, but pre- 
tended not to, and began suddenly to lavish 
the most unusual attention on her awk- 
ward companion. For by chance Myra was 
doing a duty dance with John Maynard, 
whose callow attempts bored her extremely. 
Therefore, when the music stopped she had 
steered him over next Mrs, Stanley, who 
was chaperoning both Dora and herself. 

Mrs. Stanley saw the approach of Cor- 
bell with a rising of the hackles. The un- 
compromising old lady disapproved of Cor- 
bell in every way. She did not like his 
waxed mustache, which she considered 
vaguely villainous and certainly affected; 
she did not like the direct, faintly quizzical, 
concealed amusement of his glance; she 
did not like his silly, superior accent or his 
broad “‘a's’’; she did not like his clothes, 
which she thought of as dudish; she thor- 
oughly disapproved of all his actions and 
expected the worst. Instantly she visual- 
ized his dancing with Myra and then walk- 
ing out on the veranda or into the grounds 
with her and not bringing her back until all 
hours and that soft fool, Myra, not know- 
ing any better than to permit it—flirta- 
tious, soft little fool—and she responsible 
to Mrs. Welch. No use trying to drop a 
hint to the young people of these days; 
they had no idea whatever of propriety or 
obedience. What they needed was a good 
spanking. All these thoughts, and others 
similar, went through Mrs. Stanley’s head 
as Corbell picked his way across the floor. 
They had the effect of making her look even 
stiffer and more formidable than ever. 
Mrs. Stanley had bedecked her tall, spare 
frame with all the war harness of the ball- 
room, and yet one saw her still in tweeds 
as her best wear. 

Corbell, undismayed, was bowing before 
her with what she mentally designated as 
dancing monkey manners. He made some 
pleasant remark, to which, after glaring at 
him a moment, she returned a monosyllabic 
reply. Then he and Myra waltzed away. 

Many eyes were turned on them. Against 
the united suspicion of the room they did 
not cease dancing until the music fell; 
against all prediction Corbell did not sug- 
gest that they go out and look at the moon. 
At the end of the dance Corbell led the 
secretly chagrined Myra directly back to 
Mrs. Stanley. For several moments he 
stood gallantly over the two, engaging 
them in lofty converse. Then he bowed low 
in courtly fashion and left the room with 
the utmost dignity. Once in the big, empty 
hall outside the ballroom, however, he dis- 
solved into whoops of delighted laughter, 
bending nearly double and slapping his leg. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Fooled the old crab!” he cried to 
Kenneth, who happened to be passing. 
“Oh, didn’t I fool her!” 

He seized Kenneth by the arm and pro- 
pelled him to the bar. 
“This is too rich. 

the boys.” 

The room was full. The members of the 
celebrated Sociedad held the center of the 
floor, but the fringes and the side tables 
were occupied by secretly delighted old 
boys who sipped their drinks silently and 
watched the fun. Kenneth had to drink 
with them. Sir Edgar was still the center 
of attention, and, it must be conceded, Sir 
Edgar was pretty far along. To the most 
outrageous sayings or doings he merely 
smiled vacuously and murmured protest- 
ingly: “I say—oh, I say!” 

Some of them, espec vity Frank Moore, 
were piling it on pretty thick. They were 
trying to get Sir Edgar to perform various 
difficult physical tricks, such as placing his 
feet thirty inches from the wall and then 
picking a pin out of the wall with his 
teeth. There were numbers of these—all 
familiar to you from childhood—and Frank 
Moore was remembering them all. Sir 
Edgar was game, though it was doubtful 
if his evening clothes would weather the 
storm. Every little while Corbell pounded 
vigorously on the bar for silence, and then 
made each man repeat rapidly the words 
“United States twin-screw steel cruiser,” 
on penalty of no more drinks for failure. 
Every little while also he detailed one or 
more to go make an appearance in the ball- 
room. 

**We must prove individually and collec- 
tively our complete sobriety,” he pro- 
nounced. “Sir Edgar is excused. His 
reputation is established.” 

After a time Colonel Peyton came in, 
courteous, old-fashioned, smiling. The room 
immediately fell silent, and those who were 
sitting or perching jumped to their feet. 

“Good evening, boys, good evening,” 
said the colonel. “Having a good time? 
That's right! That's right! Pretty noisy. 
Don't object to that, but 

Corbell turned and held up his hand. 

“United States twin-screw steel cruis- 
ers!"’ a chorus answered him. 

“* Perfectly satisfactory, gentlemen,” said 
the colonel. ‘ Your honor and the honor of 
the house appear to be safe as usual. Now 
will you honor me by drinking a little toast 
to the pleasure of the evening, and permit 
me to tell you how glad I am that you are 
here?” 

The colonel, as beseemed a Kentucky 
gentleman raised in California, took a finger 
of Bourbon in a little glass. They all in- 
sisted on clinking their glasses against his. 
The little ceremony consumed several min- 
utes. Then they drank bottoms up in 
silence. 

“IT will wish you good evening, gentle- 
men,” then said the colonel. ‘I am very 
glad that you are here again.” 

“The darned old cuss really means it,” 
sniffled Shot Sheridan, the erstwhile silent 
member, suddenly becoming tearful and 
sentimental. 

“Shot, you're drunk!" Corbell accused 
him severely. “‘Go and sit at that table. 
Do it! Bill!’ he said, as Sheridan showed 
signs of rebellion. 

Bill Hunter placed his huge hand on 
Shot's shoulders and propelled him like a 
child to the designated table. There was 
no resisting that mighty force. 

“Now,” continued Corbell, turning to 
Sir Edgar, ‘what are we going to do about 
this thing? I am glad to see you boys had 
sense enough to crowd round and hide him. 
I should have been mortified to have the 
colonel see him in this state. It was a nar- 
row squeak. Though he is not a member, 
still we are responsible for him. Disgrace- 
fully pickled!” 

“Oh, I say!" protested Sir Edgar feebly. 

But Kenneth could stay no longer to see 
the outcome. He had been for some time 
shifting from one foot to the other in an 
agony of indecision, and Kenneth had a 
horrible fear that the number of dances he 
was bolting could never be explained. He 
returned to the ballroom. When an hour 
later he looked into the bar it was empty 
save for Sir Edgar. That peer’s swallow 
coat tails had been nailed to the wall. Sir 
Edgar was struggling feebly to get away. 

“Chuck it, old am, chuck it!” Ken- 
neth understood him to say. 


Come and we'll tell 


xIv 
OWEVER hard these joyous spirits 
might play, they worked equally hard. 
Only—as is always the case with such 
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men—the work was done far away and out 
of sight, where it did no good to their repu- 
tations. On Monday morning they had 
disappeared, and Kenneth learned from 
Barney that they would probably not re- 
appear until the following month. They 
left behind them the clew to one gorgeous 
story that kept the town chuckling for a 
week, once its fragments had been pieced 
together. The clew was an inquiry by Sir 
Edgar, proffered so many times that at 
length its repetition roused the curiosity of 
the old boys round the Frémont veranda. 

**Do you know Frank Moore?” he would 
ask, screwing in his monocle. ‘Rum sort 
of chap, now isn’t he?”’ 

“Why does he pick out Frank Moore 
especially from that gang of young hood- 
lums?” speculated Saxon. 

“T’'ll ask Jim Paige,” said Boyd. 

It seemed that about halfway up one of 
the cafions of the Sur there was a copious 
sulphur hot spring. To it led a rough moun- 
tain road that ended in a small hotel and 
facilities for bathing. All California was full 
of these resorts, some of them quite pre- 
tentious and all of them much scroll sawed 
and white painted and fancy paneled, as 
beseemed the boss-carpenter age of decora- 
tion and architecture. Most of these struc- 
tures have fallen into complete or partial 
decay, as men’s faith in mineral springs 
has waned and—it must be confessed—as 
other roadhouse facilities have increased. 

Frank Moore had invited Sir Edgar to 
sup with him that Sunday evening at the 
Hot Springs Hotel. Sir Edgar had ridden 
his horse toilsomely up the steep mountain 
road just at dusk, and had been led by his 
host to a table perfectly appointed for two. 
When the meal had been served it had 
proved to consist entirely and solely of raw 
eggs and champagne. Moore, conversing af- 
fably, with entire lack of self-consciousness, 
sucked the eggs, ate the shells, drank the 
champagne and ate the glasses. Then the 
two gentlemen adjourned for a short smoke 
to the veranda overlooking the valley two 
thousand feet below, after which they rode 
down the mountain together. Sir Edgar 
had not emerged from his customary sto- 
lidity during the interesting performance, 
nor did he ever utter any comment beyond 
the one above quoted. 

The old life recommenced, with its rid- 
ing, bathing and buzzing about. Winches- 
ter Carson's prediction that Myra would 
get Kenneth’s fraternity pin was not ful- 
filled. The reason was a damsel named 
Pearl Schultz. She worked in a combined 
bakery and candy shop halfway down Main 
Street, and Kenneth, by an irony of fate, first 
encountered her when purchasing caramels 
for Myra herself. Pearl was undoubtedly 
good-looking, with fresh blond coloring, 
flaxen hair, large blue eyes and a voluptu- 
ously redundant figure. She was very 
demure and ladylike, almost prim in her 
manners, carried herself with a little self- 
conscious stiffness, and answered Ken- 
neth’s easy young-man-of-the-world ad- 
vances with admirable and polite brevity. 
Nevertheless, even in that first interview 
some subtle attraction, some fascination, 
drew his interest. She was exceedingly 
good to look at after her fashion, was 
starchily clean in her pink wash dress, and 
piqued his curiosity as to what lay behind 
her demure and conventional replies to his 
remarks. He got into the habit of dropping 
in at the Kandy Kitchen daily on one ex- 
cuse or another, purchasing candy—or even 
buns when his funds were low—that he 
hardly knew what to do with. There 
swiftly grew in his spirit one of those 
strange, purposeless, absorbing fascinations 
peculiar to extreme youth. It was in no 
sense the pursuit of : more sophisticated 
man. Kenneth had no clear idea of what 
he wanted of Pearl. He liked her looks; 
he felt the lure of the unexplored in her 
novelty. He had a rough, general knowl- 
edge of how girls like Dora Stanley would 
look upon most things, and—within broad 
limits—how they would act. Pearl be- 
longed to a different genus. What lay be- 
neath the prim stiffness of her exceedingly 
“aoe ay manner? What signified the side 
ooks she gave him with her big, starirg 
eyes? 

It took Kenneth nearly a week of brief 
purchasing visits and the employment of 
his most killing facetiousness to break 
through this first reserve. 

At his jokes Pearl in the beginning stared 
coolly, but after she had learned his name 
and had become accustomed to his per- 
sonality she would giggle and exclaim: 
“Lord, Mr. Boyd, but ain’t you too ridicu- 
lous!” 
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Then she began to answer him back, and 
after the delivery of her repartee she had a 
trick of catching her lower lip with an even 
row of little white teeth and looking at him 
wide-eyed to see how he would take it. 
Kenneth found this delightful. 

Nevertheless, the Kandy Kitchen became 
a most unhandy meeting ground. People 
were always coming in to get waited upon 
in the most annoying fashion, and took the 
most useless time fussing over their silly 
purchases, serenely oblivious of a glaring 
young man in the background. And then, 
too, the counter with its glass cases was 
always between them. Somehow it cut off 
confidences—was a sort of barrier against 
really getting together and talking. Ken- 
neth had as yet no idea or thought of man- 
handling Pearl, but it would be rather 
pleasant not to have that old counter be- 
tween them. 

““What time do you get out of this hole, 
anyhow?” he asked her. 

“We don’t close until six o’clock,” she 
told him. 

That was an awkward hour for Kenneth. 
His absence or tardiness at the early hotel 
dinner would not be objected to, of course, 
but it would be commented upon and 
would require some sort of explanation, 
however light. 

“‘Can’t I see you then?” he asked, never- 
theless. 

“Oh, I’ve got to go right straight home 
to dinner and then to help mamma with 
the dishes.” 

Kenneth had a bright idea. 

“Well, you don’t stay open on Sunday,” 
he pointed out. ‘Will you go for a walk 
with me on Sunday?” 

She considered a moment, looking down, 
the wild rose of her fair cheek deepening. 

“I should be very pleased to,” she de- 
cided primly. 

“‘Where do you live?”’ asked Kenneth. 

But for some reason she did not want to 
tell him that. 

“T will meet you at the beach near the 
wharf at three o’clock,” she told him, nor 
would she consider any other arrangement. 

Kenneth was on the beach fifteen min- 
utes before the hour. A little past three 
she joined him. She had on a little shell- 
shaped hat thrust forward low over her 
bang, a voluminous, piaited cloth skirt 
with bustle and a thin knit jersey—then 
a new fashion—that defined frankly the 
upper lines of her figure. She was walking 
very demurely, her hands crossed in front, 
the muscles of her shoulders held rigid. 

To Kenneth’s boyish hail she replied: ‘I 
am very pleased to see you to-day, Mr. 
Boyd.” 

They turned up the hard beach and fell 
into step. Kenneth realized with a little 
start of surprise that she was a much 
smaller girl than he had thought. Indeed, 
the top of her quaint, forward-tilting hat 
was not much above his shoulder. The 
Kandy-Kitchen surroundings had invested 
her with a fictitious height. 

The tide was low. A hard, wide, dark- 
brown beach offered itself as a boulevard, 
shining and with occasional puddles in de- 
pressions as though it had just been raining. 
A single line of surf close to shore heaved 
itself wearily to the height of a foot or so, 
and fell as though letting go all holds after 
the a of a duty. The wash crept 
stealthily up its required distance and re- 
tired with a faint rattling of little stones. 
Gulls wheeled on motionless wing. Every 
log mooring buoy of the fishing boats ac- 
commodated a row of black cormorants. 
Surf ducks rode just outside the lazy break- 
ers or sprawled on the beach, whence they 
hitched themselves awkwardly and pain- 
fully at the approach of Pearl and Kenneth. 
Long strings of kelp were flung in graceful 
festoons across the sands 

“I think the beach is elegant,” said 
Pearl. “I just adore this salt smell.” 

“*Salt smell!” jeered Kenneth. ‘‘ Rotten 
kelp and dead fish and things—that’s what 
makes your salt sea air!” 

“T think you're just horrid!” she cried, 
giving him a little push. 

Kenneth was full of spirits and gamboled 
about like a colt. He shied pebbles at the 
surf ducks to see them dive; he selected flat 
stones and sent them skipping across the 
water; he found an admirable kelp skip- 
ping rope and used it with all the half- 
forgotten steps of his childhood. Pearl 
walked demurely straight ahead, duly ad- 
miring or exclaiming, but abating in no jot 
her air of perfect and painful propriety. It 
was a pose that in her became a provoca- 
tive quaintness. Kenneth was intrigued 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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by it; it was outside his experience of girls. 
He did not know exactly what it meant. One 
thing, it certainly did not stand for awk- 
wardness or embarrassment, for Pearl gave 
an impression of complete self-possession. 
Gradually a desire came to him to break 
through, to penetrate to the reality beneath 
it, whatever that might be. He began to 
tease her, to dash in, push her, and dash 
out again in avoidance of her retributive 
slap. He made a lasso out of kelp and roped 
her—after many attempts. He caught 
sand crabs and tried to scare her with them. 
With all this he managed to fluster her, 
succeeded in deepening the wild-rose color 
of her cheeks, even mussed up a bit her 
Sunday correctness of raiment. But though 
she protested in pretended anger, though 
she slapped at him when he pranced within 
reach, not once did she lose her air of 
quaint, prim sedateness. 

After a mile the beach was closed where 
the cliffs began. A picturesque pile called 
Gull Rock acted as the barrier. At high 
tide the surf, roused slightly from its low- 
tide laziness, dashed over this barrier in 
clouds of spray. At low tide, however, 
there were left exposed about its fringes 
little inlets of bare sand, ledges streaming 
with the long green hair of the sea, clear 
pools beneath the surface of which lay tid 
gardens like wax under glass; and the was 
sucked back and forth perfunctorily as 
though tired. It was a famous clambering 
place, for it was full of cavelets and foot 
and hand holds and unexpected nooks 
where one might sit and look seaward. A 
bold horseman, taking instant advantage 
of the waves, might dash round the foot of 
Gull Rock and so find himself below the 
cliffs on the other side. Kenneth had never 
done this, for the simple reason that in the 
other direction the beach extended un- 
broken for nearly twenty miles. 

Pearl seemed to know well the possibili- 
ties of Gull Rock. Following her lead, 
Kenneth found himself on a tiny ledge with 
just room comfortably for two to sit. It 
had a back hollowed to fit, and a place for 
the feet, and it looked straight out to sea, 
with a suck of waters immediately below. 
But the best feature of it was that it could 
be reached only by the one route they had 
taken, which involved a scramble that 
would be plainly audible before the in- 
truder could come into sight. 

“Isn’t this a wonder?” cried Kenneth. 
“Made to order! How did you happen to 
know of it?” 

But Pearl discreetly did not answer this 
question. She disposed herself with great 
deliberation, spread her skirts with care 
and leaned back against the rocky wall. 

“TI always like it here,’’ she commented. 
“Tt seems so sort of private.” 

She was staring fixedly out to sea. The 
angle of vision of the human eyes being 
whatever it is, she could not—theoreti- 
cally—see what Kenneth was doing. As a 
matter of fact, Kenneth was looking her 
over, and she was perfectly aware of it. He 
was thinking that she was better looking 
than he thought, with her fair skin, her 
faint coloring, her gleaming hair, her saucy 
little hat pushed down over her brow, her 
wide, dreaming eyes. The pose she had 
taken, with her hands clasped back of her 
head, threw into relief all the fine lines of 
her full but firm figure, and the tight-fitting 
jersey gave them all their value. Kenneth, 
in his attitude toward any he considered 


nice girls, was as free from actual sex im- - 


pulse as any young man of his age, and 
Pearl was most certainly a nice girl. Never- 
theless, he experienced a warm, breath- 
taking, generalized sort of attraction toward 
her that he would have repudiated indig- 
nantly as sex attraction, yet which was 
indubitably due neither to his ewsthetic 
sense nor his appreciation of her sparkling 
conversation. 

Indeed, after a dozen sentences the con- 
versation rather lagged. They stared out 
to sea, lulled by the ebb and flow of the 
water and the slow wheeling of gulls. 
Kenneth dropped his hand to his side and 
unexpectedly found it in contact with 
Pear!’s. Her hand was a good one, soft and 
pink, unroughened by coarse work. Ken- 
neth experienced a sudden pleasurable, tin- 
gling shock; Pearl appeared to be quite 
unconscious of this contact. She did not 


withdraw her hand for some moments, dur- 
ing which Kenneth sat almost breathless. 
Then she raised it quite naturally to adjust 
her hair, and when that operation was fin- 
ished she dropped it in her lap. Had she 
noticed, and was she offended? Kenneth 
did not know. 


THE SATURDAY 


The affair ran its usual course. Kenneth 
had been through such things before with 
summer girls in the East. But what differ- 
entiated this from all the others was the 
girl’s puzzling personality. She was so very 
prim and stiff and precise in her move- 
ments, the choice of her phrases; had such 
strange inhibitions and conventions which 
she insisted on, and such a disregard of 
other conventions which Kenneth had here- 
tofore looked upon as essentials. Her very 
reticence added flavor to her concessions. 
It was like a scarlet lining to a nun’s robe. 
Kenneth soon found that she did not par- 
ticularly object to his holding her hand; in 
fact, would as soon hold his hand in public 
except that it might make people laugh. 
She made more fuss about his arm about 
her waist, but after due and decent struggle 
permitted him to sit so. But she became 
truly indignant when he tried to kiss her, 
and meant it. 

“I'd like to know what kind of a girl you 
think I am?” she cried indignantly to the 
bewildered young man, whose simple creed 
saw absolutely no difference in kind be- 
tween the one caress and the other. If a 
girl let you put your arm round her, surely 
she’d let you kiss her! ‘‘You must have a 
very low opinion of me! The idea!” And 
it took some time to smooth her down. 

But these bewildering inconsistencies 
certainly added zest to the chase. Kenneth 
spent more and more of his time dangling 
about the Kandy-Kitchen girl. He devel- 
oped many of the symptoms of love, being 
uneasy when he was away from her, uneasy 
in a different way when he was with her. 
He had the going-going-gone feeling at the 
diaphragm when the appointed hour neared, 
and he developed extraordinary small jeal- 
ousies as to the wearing of pins, rings and 
knickknacks. Pearl had his fraternity pin. 

“You'll have to take off that other junk 
if you wear my frat pin,’”’ said Kenneth in 
‘elieatien to various bangles, clasps and 
similar gewgaws bestowed on her by other 

oung men. Though Kenneth, by virtue of 
his awesome social class, had the inside 
track, he was not the only one in the 
running. 

“They were given to me by my gentle- 
man friends,” Pearl rubbed it in, “and I 
certainly shall wear them. I don’t know 
that I care for your pin.” 

“It isn’t that I mind who gave them to 
you,” argued Kenneth from a high plane. 
“It doesn’t make any difference to me. 
But you don’t realize that my fraternity is 
a very old institution. It’s been founded 
since 1826 and it’s got more famous men as 
brothers than any other frat in the world. 
And you won't find chapters in every little 
jay college either. We only have eighteen 
chapters all told, but whenever you see a 
Kappa Omega Pi chapter you'll know that 
it is the best frat in that college. It isn’t 
just only a silly club. It has high ideals. 
I can’t tell you about it, because all that 
is secret, but if you knew about it you'd 
realize that it has the highest kind dates 
and ideals. A girl ought really not to wear 
our frat pin at all. There used to be a rule 
against it, but that was modified at the 
Cleveland convention. Now they’re per- 
mitted to wear it, but they can’t wear any 
other frat pin at the same time. Wearing it 
makes you a Kap sister, you see.” 

“But these others aren't frat pins,’’ ob- 
jected Pearl. 

“They’re practically the same thing. 
There isn’t any college here, and these 
fellows haven't been to college or there 
would be frat pins,” returned Kenneth with 
convincing logic. 

The upshot was that the miscellaneous 
hardware disappeared and was replaced by 
Kenneth’s shining emblem. 

“Tf you're a real Kap sister,”’ said Ken- 
neth, “you ought to wear it night and day. 
It ought never to leave you.” 

“T’ll pin it on my nightgown,” said Pearl, 
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Samet fastened the jeweled emblem 
with hands that trembled slightly, for he 
was about to make a very daring propo- 
sition. 

“Of course you know,” he said, trying in 
vain to steady his voice, ‘that when you 
become a Kap sister I ought to teach you 
the secret grip.” 

. He leaned forward suddenly and kissed 
er. 

“You—you—what do you mean by 
that?” she demanded in a choking voice, 
her face scarlet. 

“It’s the grip—the sisters’ grip,”” Ken- 
neth hastened to explain. “If you're a Kap 
sister that’s the secret grip.” 

“Secret grip!” she repeated scornfully. 


EVENING POST 


“Yes, it is, truly. Listen here,” and 
Kenneth hummed to the tune of The Last 
Cigar those gay and disarming verselets 
written in a moment of inspiration by some 
questing college Lothario. 


And when they seek to join us 
The way we do is this: 
We put our arms around their waists 
And give their lips a kiss. 
And if they dare to murmur 
Or ask the reason why, 
We tell them ’tis the secret grip 
Of Kap’ Omega Pi. 


Pearl pretended to be convinced. 

Of course they plucked petals to the tune 
of loves-me, loves-me-not, and crossed the 
similar letters from their names to some 
sort of amatory count. 

Their meetings gained a certain fictitious 
element of the clandestine due to the fact 
that Pearl would never allow him to dis- 
cover her home. She met him always either 
at the beach or the park. Pearl’s father 
and mother were decidedly plain folk, who 
sat about in shirt sleeves and dressing sack 
respectively, and though Pearl told herself 
that she was not ashamed of them, still 
there was no sense in bringing their surface 
drawbacks to the attention of this aristo- 
cratic young man—at least not just at the 
first. The element of the clandestine in- 
stilled into Kenneth’s candid spirit a cer- 
tain discomfort, an uneasiness, that was 
not shared in the slightest degree by his 
self-possessed companion. They sat for 
long hours in a rather sickly sentimental 
haze, leaning against each other, occa- 
sionally exchanging a kiss. It was delicious, 
but the situation would hardly have been 
understood, Kenneth felt, by Dora Stan- 
ley, for example—or even his father, for 
that matter. 

xv 
ALIFORNIA has always been hospit- 
able. Had Patrick Boyd and his son 
so wished, they might have dined any and 
every evening in one or another of the 
roomy wooden dwellings that housed the 
first families of the town. As a matter of 
practice they did drive to such places two 
or three times a week, hitching their horse 
with the others to the commodious rails 
rovided, dusting their shoes with the 
| wt duster that hung by every door pull 
and nodding cheerfully to the white-ro 
Chinaman who let them in. Only on rare 
occasions did these people give dinner 
parties. Most of the entertainments I am 
describing included the whole family, from 
oldest to youngest, and also the entire 
families of the guests. They were clan 
affairs, and though they were not particu- 
larly lively for the younger people, the 
latter did not mind that, for they did their 
real playing with each other during the day 
time and at the Frémont hops. 

One small group, however, broke with 
this tradition. They gave dinners with 
selected guests and a certain formality of 
dress and procedure. This was due to the 
initiative of Mrs. Gordon Carlson. 

Mrs. Gordon Carlson was a willowy, 
bendy, uncorseted woman in her thirties, 
affecting very large hats, an intense man- 
ner, long earrings of jade and a clinging, 
individual style in dress. She was up in all 
intellectual movements. Her husband was 
a poet and one with a very genuine voice. 
He was also a hard rider, a tremendous 
climber of mountains, a redoubtable poker 
player, an enthusiastic hunter and fisher- 
man and a conscientious punisher of booze. 
His poems were exquisite, but he concealed 
the side of him that produced them as 
though it were avice. The fact that he was 
large, burly and red-faced helped him in 
this. Gordon Carlson would have resented 
being called a poet as he would have re- 
sented an epithet. He was sick and tired 
of poets, and he did everything he could 
think of in the way of rude, rough, coarse 
things to prove that he did not belong to 
that breed. In the long run it spoiled his 
hand and greatly limited his output, which 
was a tremendous pity. 

Kenneth fell under Mrs. Carlson's eye at 
one of the Frémont hops, and made an 
impression. 

“The young Keats!”’ she murmured to 
Mrs. Iredell, her right bower. ‘“‘We must 
have him with us.” 

So Kenneth received his invitation, and 
in due time presented himself correctly 
attired at the Carlson door. He began to be 
awed at once. The whole place was dim. 
You could hardly see anything. There were 
queer paintings and very dark, carved wood- 
work and vases on wabbly pillars and a faint, 
aromatic smell as of incense. Mrs. Carlson 
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swayed to meet him. Her black hair was 
ed 3 smoothly in the middle and the 
raids wound round her head crownwise 
a sufficient departure from the universal 
choice between a square bang and a friz; 
the earrings of jade almost touched her 
shoulders; her gown was of black and fitted 
closely in defiance of the fashion. To dis- 
play a plat-white skin it was cut very low, 
and yet the impression of Mrs. Carlson's 
figure was such that one felt it could have 
gone even lower without much damage. 
She addressed Kenneth in a low, deep, rich 
voice several tones below a contralto. 

“T am so glad that you could come,” she 
told him. She turned at once to the dim 
shadows. “I want you to meet the mem- 
bers of our little group. And to you, dear 
friends, I have brought the embodiment of 
the spirit of youth, the hyacinthine boy. 
Mrs. Iredell, may I present Mr. Boyd?” 

Kenneth, very awkward, much embar- 
rassed, bowed toward the fussy, fat, severe- 
looking little woman. 

“And Mr. Oliver Iredell.” She turned 
to Kenneth in an audible aside. “ You are, 
of course, familiar with his Cynthia of 
Samothrace.” 

The person designated materialized mo- 
mentarily from the dimness as a tall, slim, 
gray man crowned by a mop of back-thrust 
hair and wearing eyeglasses with wide black 
ribbons. He looked as though everybody 
should know all about him and Cynthia of 
Samothrace, and as Kenneth had never 
heard of either he felt uncomfortable 
about it. 

In like manner he met Snowden Delmore, 
also tall and slim, but bald as a bowlder, 
with a white, ascetic face and long white 
hands; and Burton Hallowell, who looked 
like a pink cherub with a Vandyke beard. 

“I’m so sorry that Gordon cannot be 
with us to-night,” Mrs. Carlson went on 
smoothly. “He was almost heartbroken. 
Some tiresome business came up.” 

She conveyed skillfully the impression 
that normally Carlson would be doing the 
honors at the head of his board. As a fact 
the poet was at that moment exactly where 
he always was when his wife gave one of her 
“damn intellectual parties’’--in the room 
back of the Frémont bar trying to make a 
skeptical Jim Paige believe he held at least 
four kings. 

One other slipped in at the last moment, 
just as they were about to move in to 
dinner, a girl about Kenneth’s age wearing 
a straight smock with a border of Greek 
design and squarely bobbed hair. Her skin 
was very white, her lips very red, her eyes 
were a turquoise-green and held an expres- 
sion of utter and somewhat disdainful 
weariness. Kenneth found himself beside 
her as they moved toward the dining room. 
She, as well as Mrs. Carlson, proved to 
possess a deep, rich, mahogany voice, the 
only difference being that Mrs. Carlson's 
was so naturally, while Miss Wills had 
arrived at her depths by careful cultivation. 

“You are new here,’ she stated to Ken- 
neth. “You will love it. In this simple out- 
of-doors we meet again, after all these 
centuries, the spirit of shepherd Greece. 
Do you walk?” 

“A little. I ride more.” 

“But you must walk. It isso much more 
intimate. To-day I met such a sympathetic 


“Huh?” ejaculated Kenneth, startled 
out of his politeness. 

She favored him with a long, slow stare. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” she said, dropping 
her voice a tone or so in richness. “TI 
thought you belonged.” And she turned to 
him a white shoulder. 

At table Kenneth, to his relief, found 
himself separated from this formidable 
teem person and placed between Mrs 

redell and his hostess. At first the con- 
versation was general. It had to do with 
poetry as an art.’ A bitter controversy 
rose between Oliver Iredell and Snowden 
Delmore. Delmore maintained that poetry 
should be the natural medium of expres- 
sion; that unspoiled men would normally 
express themselves in poetry of one form or 
another; that primitive man did in essence 
so express himself; and in support he 
quoted from primitive folklore and litera- 
ture at astonishing length. Iredell on the 
other hand stood stoutly for the sacredness 
of poetry. His thesis seemed to maintain 
that the art was so very holy that it was a 
profanation for anyone below the rank of 
Shakspere or Dante to touch it at all. He 
did not quote, but he extemporized a won- 
derful and eloquent argument. The senti- 
ment of the table appeared to be with him. 

(Continued on Page 114 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
Miss Wills flamed into eagerness, leaning 
forward across the table to hurl her gre- 
nades almost breathlessly. 

“Yes, yes! And remember what Mat- 
thew Arnold says.” She could quote ex- 
tensively too. 

Kenneth had nothing to contribute. It 
was beyond him. He could not remember 
a single quotation on any subject, let alone 
the one before the house. The Night Before 
Christmas was the only visitor to his dis- 
tracted brain, and he could not see how to 
work that in and he had grave doubts of its 
reception in any case. So he looked intelli- 
gent until he ached behind the ears, and 
was agonizedly embarrassed because he had 
no word to say. He need not have been 
self-conscious about that. These peaple 
needed listeners more than they said 
reénforcements. 

The discussion died down slowly into a 
victory for Iredell. Poetry, it was agreed, 
was a sacred art and nobody below the rank 
of Shakspere or Dante should fool with it. 
There ensued a short silence, while every- 
body ate soup. 

“Have you been doing anything lately, 
Oliver?" Mrs. Carlson then cael in her 
deep voice. 

“Nothing very much lately. It has been 
a barren time,” confessed Iredell wearily. 
‘‘The ideas hover, but they are vague, 
formless; they will not take the classical 
shape. Since I saw you last, dear lady, I 
have done only one little sonnet.” 

“I should so love to hear it!” breathed 
Mrs. Carlson. “ Didn’t you bring it with 
you? You know I will never forgive you if 
you did not!” 

Mr. Iredell admitted that he just hap- 
vened to have a copy with him, and on 
ether urging he pulled it from his pocket. 
A wild, wayward thought swooped across 
Kenneth’s mind, causing him to choke in 
his soup. According to fredell’s own argu- 
ment, poetry was too sacred for anybody 
but Shakspere and Dante. Here was Ire- 
dell himself preparing to read an original 
poem—ergo? He glanced about for sym- 
pathy in this thought, but met only sur- 
prise and question. It was a silly thought. 

He listened to Iredell’s sonnet and was 
tremendously impressed. Indeed he thought 
it quite one of the best things he had ever 
heard, and his opinion of Iredell grew to a 
vast respect and admiration. Kenneth was 
not one of those to whom writing of any 
kind comes easy, though he read much. He 
was young. Iredell’s poem was a good 
journeyman poem built according to speci- 
fications that never fail to bring results. 
Its scansion and rimes were conventionally 
verfect, and Iredell could read with effect. 
ts base was a commonplace platitude of 
morality in Greek dress, and it contained 
a number of polysylilabic, unusual and ex- 
ceedingly melodlow words. 

The effect on Kenneth was of a great 
piece of work. 

Delmore, who had listened attentively, 
his head on one side, pounced upon a detail 
of quantities of a transposed Greek word, 
offering a substitute. eer bedy agreed 
that the meanings were sufficiently alike, 
but the connotations ——! Kenneth, be- 
yond his depth, caught at an understand- 
ablestraw. occntentseced tant Longfellow 
had used that same word somewhere, and 
said so. This remark produced a flat 
silence. 

“Still, Longfellow has done some good 
lines,”’ said Mrs. Carlson after a moment. 

They settled the point only by abandon- 
ing it to pursue a subject on which they 
seemed to be in agreement. This was 
the work of Giovanni Asperoni. Kenneth 
gathered that this must be a poet. He had 
flourished in the sixteenth century and 
apparently had been completely forgotten 
by the world until Peter Younger, the pub- 
lisher, had brought him out in hand-made 
paper, deckle-edged, with three-inch mar- 
ins and Stowcroft binding. The edition 
ad been limited to one hundred and 
twenty-one copies, after which the plates 
had been destroyed. The present company 
was enthusiastically in agreement as to 
Asperoni. Not only in form, thought, 
imagery and sheer inspiration was he the 
superior of all modern writers, but the best 
of modern poetry was modeled directly 
upon him. Kenneth felt himself cast into 
outer intellectual darkness because he had 
never heard of the Italian. At this point 
unexpectedly up spoke Hallowell, who had 
contributed little but sapient strokings of 
his Vandyke beard. He advanced ney de- 


fended the hypothesis that the Greeks had 
done all msthetic things perfectly; that it is 
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useless to attempt to improve upon per- 
fection; therefore we should cease a vain 
attempt to produce art and should give all 
our time to a study and interpretation of 
Greek art. This was rather a bombshell. 
It was necessary to one’s intellectual repu- 
tation to exalt the Greek, and yet as pro- 
ducers of one form of modern art —— 

They compromised at length by except- 
ing poetry from this sweeping relegation. 
Poetry was the only true art of interpreta- 
tion, and it was necessary that each age 
interpret to itself the eternal truths that 
Greece had embodied as generalizations. 
This ingenious way out was suggested by 
Miss Wills. But Delmore, who was secretly 
still a little sulky over Iredell’s having read 
a poem while he had not, interposed obsti- 
nately: 

“T can see how for form in sculpture and 
architecture and politics and drama we can 
go back to the Greeks, but how about color, 
atmosphere— painting, in short?” 

This plunged them into a tremendous 
argument. They talked pre-Raphaelite and 
Renaissance and Perugino and Fra An- 
gelico and forty-eleven old masters, with 
theories of light, color, symbolism thrown 
in. Kenneth knew not even the common 
terms of ~e~ He took cover and 
stayed under, and when the party finally 
broke up he went back to the hotel in 
a curiously mixed state of mind. He felt 
ignorant and uncomfortable and unedu- 
cated and outclassed, and he was elated 
over the chance to mingle with such supe- 
rior, intelligent and inspired people. His 
awe was shared by his usual companions. 

“Good grief, dining at the Carlsons’!” 
cried Dora Stanley. “I'd no more dare go 
there than fly! They make me feel like a 
worm—a positive worm!” 

Several times he came across one or the 
other of them and with them exchanged 
grave bows, but he was not again invited to 
dine with them; and he felt crushed and 
humble enough to withdraw the Bhavaghad 
Gita, a volume of Walter Pater, and a 
random-selected title of Matthew Arnold 
from the public library. He might for a 
brief period have become a recluse and a 
student had not the Sociedad de los Afios 
come again to town on its monthly bust. 
They greeted Kenneth cordially enough, 
but made no move toward including him in 
their intimacy. Nevertheless, fascinated 
by the anticipation of the unexpected, he 
tagged modestly behind them into the bar, 
where he withdrew to a spectator’s position 
at one of the round tables. Bill Hunter let 
out a howl that shook the gas chandeliers. 

“Look who's here!” he yelled, bearing 
down on an individual leaning against the 
bar talking to Barney. This was a well- 
built man of medium height, with a wind- 
reddened face, a flaxen mustache and 
bright blue eyes. One would have taken 
him for a ranchman, or, better still, a 
deep-sea sailor. He began at once to speak 
distinctly but very rapidly: 

“IT warn you I go armed and I shall not 
hesitate to defendmyself. Barney, give me 
that mallet. If you lay a finger on me I'll 
break it over your iron head, you bi 
chunk of pig meat! Stand off, I tell you! f 
mean business!” 

He flourished the beer mallet threaten- 
ingly, his blue eyes flashing. 

“Stand off!" commanded Corbell from 
the doorway. “He'll do it!” 

“Of course I'll do it! Do you think I’m 
going to be manhandled by a bunch of 
mucker hoodlums just for a little thing like 
mayhem or murder? Not me! at’s 
better! Now you can approach and greet 
me like little gentlemen.” 

He dropped his mallet and they gathered 
about him. 

“Explain yourself,” said Corbell. “Where 
were you last month?” 

“East.” 

“East! Poor old devil! What did you 
do that for?” 

“Couldn't do it by mail. But it paid. 
Have a drink.” 

“Wise man that came out of the East,” 
chirped Shotwell Sheridan, and then looked 
surprised when they burst into mingled 
laughter and applause. 

““*Out of the mouths of babes’—he actu- 
ally doesn’t know he did it,” remarked 
the stranger dryly. 

After a time out of the press Frank Moore 
eme and sat on the edge of the table 
next Kenneth. He nodded in so kindly a 
fashion that Kenneth felt encouraged to 
question him. 

“That?” answered Frank surprised. 
“Don’t you know him? That’s Gordon 
Carlson.” 
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“Why,” cried Kenneth, startled. “I 
thought he was a poet!” 

Frank turned to him gravely, his usual 
air of dry raillery falling from him. 

“He is a poet, son. Make no mistake in 
that. Have you never read any of his 
stuff? No? Well you're the only man here 
who hasn’t. Get you aset of them. They’re 

ood he stuff—what a man can bite on. 
rd, but he can doit! Hunt up one called 
The Dogie. That'll put hair on your 
chest. And if you like the pretties read The 
Meadow Lark.” 

Kenneth could not adjust so quickly. 
He looked absolutely bewildered. Moore 
chuckled. 

“T know his wife. I dined at his house. 
the other evening,’”’ Kenneth managed a 


ast. 

The dry, quizzical look returned to 
Moore’s face. He questioned Kenneth 
further, and at last lifted up his voice above 
the din. 

“Gordy!” hecalled. “Gordy, comehere!”’ 

The poet disentangled himself and saun- 
tered over, grinning pleasantly. 

“T want Mr. Boyd to meet you,” said 
Moore. ‘Now look here, Gordy, this is a 
pretty good sort of young fellow. He ain’t 
got any tenor voice nor such physical dis- 
abilities. He was our last month’s Bene- 
factor and we like him. But he’s been to 
dinner with the pet poets, and he thinks 
they are great people. You've simply got 
to uncork a Bile professions! jealousy.’ 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Boyd,” said 
Carlson sincerely. ‘Are you by any chance 
a writer or an artist?” 

“The best thing hedraws is his breath, and 
the best thing he writes is a check,” inter- 

osed Frank. “But he can ride a horse a 
ittle, and he’s got a popgun he says will 
shoot ~asixteen-gaugeScott, Gordy. Think 
of that! Sixteen! I want to go out and see 
if a pea shooter that size will kill a quail. 
And he’s got nice, healthy instincts; and he 
was being took care of good until lately. 
We taught him to buy a drink or two and 
I understand Pearl is giving him a little 
attention,” continued this astonishing per- 
son calmly, “so you see his education is in 
good, experienced hands. No, he don’t do 
none of these tricks. He’s just cast for the 
hyacinthine boy—that’s it, ain’t it, son?” 

Kenneth, overwhelmed by all this crash 
of preconceptions, could only stammer 
something incoherent. 

“Now, Gordy,” pursued Moore, “just 
answer me a few questions honestly tosave 
this kid’s immortal soul. What kind of a 
poet is Oliver Iredell?” 

“Rotten!” 

Lid Why? ” 

Carlson turned fully to Kenneth and 
addressed him solely, in the gentlest and 
kindliest tones: 

“You see, he is not a poet at all. Heisa 
skillful versifier with a good classical educa- 
tion. Have you seen his work?” 

“T heard him read a sonnet the other 
evening.” 

“Exactly! It was probably an excellent 
schoolroom example of a sonnet, and it 
probably began ‘As one who.’ He takes 
any moral commonplaces, like ‘be good and 
you'll be happy’—he transposes them to 
ancient Greece, clothes them in classic 
imagery and embodies them in a standard 
verse form. A poem that is truly a poem 
must have either originality of thought, in- 
spiration of sentiment or sheer beauty of 
form. A great poem has all of them.’ 

“Professional jealousy,” interposed 
Moore. “Time presses. We will skip the 
other pets. Let’s get down to cases. Punc- 
ture the highfalutin and then we'll get back 
to our drinks.” 

“*I suppose he means the type of pseudo- 
intellectual conversation they indulge in— 
sacred art of poetry, the divine Greeks and 
all the rest of it. That stuff impress you?” 

Kenneth turned red, but he answered 
valiantly: 

“Yes, it did. I drew some books from 
the library and was trying to read up.” 

“Good for you!” cried Carlson with 
quickened interest, but it was evident his 
exclamation did not refer to the books. 
“Did you ever read one of these big, thick, 
scientific dog books? They have so much to 
say about ventilation and diet and water 
and shelter and Lord knows what that when 
you get through you wonder how you ever 
da keep a dog at all. Same way with 
art in general. hen I lived East I be- 
longed to The Gramercy, a club of those 
connected with the arts. There was always 
a crowd of men in the leather chairs dis- 
cussing very profoundly all the fine points 
of writing a book. They talked of balance 
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and bts wenn and relation and about two 
hun things of the kind, and they got in 
so deep that I couldn’t follow them. After 
I had listened to them a while I realized 
that I knew nothing whatever about how to 
write a book. And then I began to inquire 
round. Not a single one of those easy-chair 
experts had ever written a book.” He 
laughed ~omeyy & “T had at times written 
three without knowing how, and they 
seemed to get by with the critics at that.” 

“Puncture the dear old Greeks,” urged 
Moore. 

“No, I won’t puncture the dear old 
Greeks,” returned Carlson. “The dear old 
Greeks were all right, and I am for them. 
But they didn’t do all there is to be done, 
because they didn’t have either the materials 
or the experience to do it with.” 

“T suppose they embodied perfectly the 
great fundamental truths,” suggested Ken- 
neth, parroting the talk he had heard. 

“These great fundamental truths, as you 
call them, are very few in number. Their 
combinations and reactions vary infinitely 
according to the conditions of the particular 
time in which they are examined. Do I 
make myself clear?” 

“T think I see what you mean.” 

“Well, this is no place for a discussion. 
Think it over. Who’s the particular poet 
just now? They generally have some non- 
entity they quote as the greatest ever.” 

“Oh, yes! Giovanni Asperoni.” 

“Giovanni Asperoni!”’ repeated Carlson 
with ashout. ‘Never heard of him!” 

“Oh, haven’t you?” cried Kenneth, de- 
lighted. “I’m glad. Neither had I.” 

“T got mea post once and sprung him 
on them,” said Frank gravely. ‘“‘He went 


ne. 

“Tell Mr. Boyd about him,” urged 
Carlson. 

“T went with the pet poets once,” grinned 
Moore. “It was some time ago. I wasn’t 
no hyacinthine boy, you understand, but I 
was a wild, free soul, I think it was. Well, 
they snowed me under so far I didn’t even 
have no breath hole. That Iredell woman 
started in on me with the soup. Says 
she, ‘Mr. Moore, what in your opinion was 
the influence of the early Egyptian mys- 
teries on the Rosicrucians?’” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“T told her it wasn’t a marker on the in- 
fluence of the Brazilian Aztecs on modern 
occultism. But they had a Dago poet then, 
too, and they shot me so full of holes with 
him that if I’d fell down in the gutter any 
peddler would have picked me up for a 
colander. That Wills girl would spring one 
of those as-one-who lines on me and say, 
‘Of course you remember how the rest goes,’ 
and when I said No, ma’am, I didn’t, she 
gave me one of those lo-the-poor-insect 
looks, and I'd peek » at her from under the 
edge of my plate. She got me hostile after 
a while, and when I left the pen all raw and 
bleeding I said to myself, ‘I’ll get you, 
young woman,’ so I did.” 

“How?” begged Kenneth. 

“TI got me a little private Dago poet of 
my own and sprung him on them.” 

““T wouldn’t know where to look one up.” 

“Hell, I didn’t look him up! I made him 
up!” explained Frank. “‘He sure was 
es: I picked him a good name of three 

ago fishermen down at Largo’s, and I 
wrote him a bunch of these as-one-who first 
lines. You know,” confided Frank, “it’s 

lumb easy to write first lines to sonnets. 
t’s the rest of ’em that stumps you. All 
_ have to do is to get em sort of solemn, 
ike, ‘as one who died without his trousers 
on.’ Then next time I got invited—they 
invited me twice—I waited until the right 
time and then I pulled my Dago. ‘Miss 
Wills,’ says I—you bet I can do the flossy 
when I want to, can’t I, Gordy?—‘that is 
indeed a beautiful thing. But I don’t need 
to ask you if you remember the lines by 
John Smith—or whatever I called him— 
beginning, ‘As one who died et cetery?’ 
And by gosh, she walked right in! ‘I can’t 
just quote them,’ says she, ‘ but I remember 
them perfectly, of course.’”’ 

Before he went to bed that night Ken- 
neth had borrowed a copy of The Ranges 
and had thrilled over The Dogie, his eyes 
had filled over The Meadow Lark, and he 
had chuckled aloud at The Ballad of Bold 
Bad Men. Gordon Carlson had won him 
completely, and his soul was forever freed 
from the smothering danger of the near 
culture. He saw the humor of it, and 
turned his light out, chuckling. Then a 
swift, unexpected thoughtstruck him. What 
was that about Pearl? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Doctor Ogden opened the door, and Bella 
pushed past him to fling her little white 
person against the adored knees, panting 
her hilarious love. Cynthia, conscious of 
her heart’s answering warmth, was troubled 
and ashamed. She captured her husband’s 
hand and laid her cheek against it. 

“Tommy, it’s spring; let’s go away in 
the car for a week,”’ she urged. 

He smiled down kindly, absently. 

“TI might go over Sunday.” He was 
dubious even of that until a bright idea 
came to him. ‘We could take Ada with 
us. Then she and I could get in a little 
work every morning.” 

His hand was gently released. For a 
moment his wife felt a perfectly ridiculous 
irritation. Then she laughed—at herself, 
at Tom, at the little Brill. 

“You are growing too dependent on 
coffee, old fellow,” she said, rising. 

The attack surprised him. “I take only 
two cups—just as I always have,”’ he was 
explaining as she left the room. 

The doctor was always up early and 
breakfasted alone, meditating the morn- 
ing’s work. At nine o’clock he was happily 
ready to begin. Never once had his secre- 
tary failed him or been so much as five 
minutes late. The next morning Cynthia 
also was up early, surreptitiously rushing 
through her household tasks. When her 
husband came in search of her he found her 
in a fresh white frock filling bowls with 
pansies and forget-me-nots and mignonette. 

“‘What can have happened to Ada?”’ he 
demanded. He looked unhappy and di- 
sheveled, and the flowers only called out a 
frown. 

Mrs. Ogden made a conscientious effort 
to find a truthful wording for her answer. 
‘She undoubtedly has a headache to-day,” 
she brought it out, and exchanged a subtle 
look with a mischievous yellow pansy. 

“I must see that she has a telephone,” 
he upbraided the universe. “Here I am 
all ready to go to work ——” 

“Well, you have a perfectly good secre- 
tary here in the house,” she interrupted. 

He did not welcome the suggestion. He 
could not switch back and forth in the 
middle of a chapter; she was out of prac- 
tice; that dog would be bursting in. 

Mrs. Ogden wiped her fingers and put- 
ting them through his arm led him back 
to the study. A faint wailing from the 
direction of the garage might have told 
him that Bella was already provided for. 

“I want to do it again,” she said, taking 
her old place behind the machine. “If 
you don’t try me I shall be hurt.” 

So he tried, of course, pacing up and 
down his beaten track, but pausing every 
few minutes by the window or going to the 
front door to look and listen. Once, at a 
quick step outside, all his frowning lines 
were smoothed out by a smile of blessed 
relief. There was no concealment about 
him. His listening look toward his wife 
expected her to be as glad for him as he was 
for himself. 

“It is a delivery boy.”” She spoke inci- 
sively, for she had felt again a surge of that 
absurd irritation. ‘She isn’t coming, Tom. 
Now let us see what we can accomplish.” 

Her tone was severe; the atmosphere of 
the room, yesterday so full of sparkle, was 
dead to its uttermost corners. The doctor 
labored hopelessly against it. He never 
under any circumstances was cross to her, 
but his patient effort grew more and more 
melancholy until at last his voice died alto- 
gether in a long sigh. 

“It is only that I have grown so used to 
Ada,” he explained with his unfailing kind- 
ness. 

Mrs. Ogden rose from the 
the dropping arms of failure. 

“Oh, well, I will go and—see her,” she 
said. 

He brightened all over. “Of course, if 
the poor girl is ill ” he began. 

“She will undoubtedly be able to come 
to-morrow.” 

Cynthia spoke coldly, and was miserably 
aware as she went out that she had left him 
looking depressed, disciplined. That was 
not the way his secretary left him. The 
end of her morning always saw him richly 


machine with 


elate, a great man recognized. And he was 
a big man, her Tom. 
“T don’t know what to do,” she con- 


fessed, going on dragging feet through the 
beauty of the morning. 

She came back unexpectedly soon, her 
step a suppressed run, her eyes gleaming 
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with wicked laughter, though this was de- 
cently extinguished at the study threshold. 

““Oh, Tom— Miss Brill has a bad bilious 
attack,” she announced. ‘‘I met her sister. 
She says that Ada may not be up for several 
days. I didn’t send her any message,’’ she 
added conscientiously, her eyes fixed on his 
to see how much he saw and what he felt. 

The doctor saw nothing but the fact, and 
apparently felt only the dismay of inter- 
rupted work 

“That is a bother!” he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Ogden’s heart soared up like a sky- 
lark. It was foolish, the singing gladness 
that irradiated the world—for one had not 
been anything so silly as jealous. 

“Tt’s spring,’’ she said as she had before. 
“Tommy, now we can go away in the car 
with a clear conscience. Let’s run away!” 

Within an hour bags were packed and 
the lunch box equipped, and Cynthia 
turned the car to the golden world. It 
wrung her to leave cut Bella, who was a 
perfect motorist, happy to the point of 
idiocy so long as the car moved; but Miss 
Brill’s charges had roused her sense of fair 
play and she would not allow herself her 
little adorer while she denied the doctor his. 

he car skimmed and soared, swooped 
up the hills and floated down them, and 
neither enticing fern nor strange flower 
could halt it to-day—for such pauses bored 
the doctor. Cynthia’s bursting spirits pres- 
ently roused him to an almost forgotten 
boyishness. They sang funny old-fashioned 
songs together— Wait for the Wagon and 
Lorena and Do You Love Me, Molly Dar- 
ling? And they put off their picnic until 
hunger was an inner yelp and its gratifica- 
tion fell like a benediction. That first day 
was all success. 

The second day began on a lower key. 
The spring world outside their night’s lodg- 
ing was no less welcoming, but Doctor 
Ogden wondered about his mail and asked 
wistfully at the desk for possible telegrams, 
in spite of the fact that no one knew where 
they were. When the telephone rang he 
could not help thinking that it might be for 
him. And he really ought to be at work. 
He could be getting ready for Ada. 

Cynthia hurried him out and off, des- 

rately bent on recapturing yesterday’s 
joy, and all Nature came to her aid; but, 
though the car was turned away from home, 
the doctor's spirit persistently flew the 
other way. He did not want to spoil the 

lan—he was always kind; but by noon he 
had fallen into melancholy silence and he 
spent their picnic hour looking up return 
routes. He found a shorter way that would 
bring them home by ten o'clock that night 
if they did not waste any time. Then he 
could go to work in the morning. He was 
certain that Ada was all right again. 
She was a strong little thing, fine and light, 





like a steel spring. He talked homesickly 
of her endurance. 

“* And yet I am good company,” Cynthia 
told herself, stretched out on pine needles, 
her discouraged head on her arms. “‘We 
have interesting things to talk about, and 
we're man and wife.”’ Anger flared up. 
“Can't he go two days without that little 
woodpecker?” 

She told him that she was too tired for so 
long a run, but, outwardly pleasant, agreed 
to a shortened route that would bring them 
back the next morning; and his relieved 
cheer made her heart sick in her side. She 
was insulted and humiliated, and some- 
thing worse dragged at her body and spirit 
until she could have groaned aloud with 
pain. She had forgotten about the humors 
of the eternal triangle. This was her Tom, 
straining to get back to another woman. 
She was not anything so ridiculous as 
jealous of the Brill—she was simply over- 
whelmingly disappointed in her husband. 

“It is not fair to adore, and so make 
reasonable love seem thin and cold,” she 
cried hotly to the other woman. “I love 
him more truly than you do because I care 
about his best good—I keep him up to his 
strength, you feed his weakness. To get a 
man that way is cheating—sneaking.”” Her 
taste warned her that she was growing 
vulgar, but a surge of passion swept her 
beyond the reach of taste. “I hate the 
little beast!’’ she muttered into the pine 
needles. 

So they turned about, Cynthia playing 
her cheerful part, the doctor content to 
enjoy Nature once more now that they 
were headed the right way. The little hid- 
den inn of Cynthia's plan had been given 
up for a popular place on a main highway. 
Charm no Soaaee mattered. Leaving her 
husband to register and look up newspa- 
pers, Cynthia fled to their room. 

A long hour passed before he followed, a 
merciful interval in the weary pretense. It 
was a relief to let her misery up to the sur- 
face, to abandon herself to the growing 
sickness of her heart. When at last she 
heard his step she let her arm drop across 
her face lest the orgy of pain had left it 
marked. 

He came in jubilant, shaken with laughs, 
happy eyes so blinded with satisfaction 
that she could safely drop her arm as he 
stood over her. 

‘Well, I’m discovered,”’ he announced. 

“Discovered?”” She could not take in 
what he meant. 

“Did you notice a big car that came in 
just after us? Fine-looking man and three 
ladies. I was standing near when he regis- 
tered and I heard him say: ‘Hello! Is that 
the Thomas Ogden? Where’s he from? By 
George, Mary, it must be!’ And then she 
said: ‘Oh, do look him up!’"" The laughs 
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spilled over; he was loving the adventure 
in every candid line. ‘Of course I had 
drifted away, but the clerk must have told 
him, for he came right over and introduced 
himself —he’s Doctor Drummond, my dear. 
Yes—Fletcher Drummond. We had a fa- 
mous time—they all gathered round. We 
are to dine together—you will like them, 
Cynthia. One of the ladies is a very able 
scientist—-I’ve known of her work for 
years. They had all read my book and 
thought about it—keen brains turned on 
every page. They want us to go on with 
them to-morrow, take a two days’ run 
through the Notch. I said I would see how 
you felt about it. I think it would be 
great.” 

He had only to look at her to see how she 
felt. Her smile was deepening every curve 
of her pleasant brown face, gleaming up at 
him through eyes that were bright with 
tears. Her hands closed tightly about his, 
drawing him down to a seat beside her 
While he talked happily on, telling of all 
that had been said, her head rested against 
him in utter peace. 

For he did not care about getting back to 
the woodpecker—only to someone who 
knew that he was Thomas Ogden. Alone 
with his wife and Nature, no one was 
saying, “This is the Doctor Ogden!"’ and 
so he was lost and lonely. But with that 
need supplied he was open to anything life 
offered. 

“T want them to meet you, 
boyishly proud of his wife. 

Their two days stretched out to four; 
they went round by the home of an aged 
naturalist who made much of the author of 
The National Consciousness; other inns 
brought fresh recognitions. 

And the doctor's wife, looking on at his 
happiness, said in her relieved heart: ‘He 
shall have that all he wants, bless him!” 

And so his soaring spirit was not once 
dropped to earth. He had not spoken of 
Ada for three days when the car turned in 
at the home gate. 

Bella’s agony of joy was suicidal, so 
they had to stop where they were until she 
had scrambled in and expressed her burst 
ing love. The doctor went off to his mail, 
but before it was safe to start the car again 
he came back with the hurried step of bad 
news, an open newspaper, heavily marked, 
in his hand. 

“What do you make of that?” 
manded. 

It was the local paper and its personal 
column was headed by the announcement 
that Miss Ada Brill, who had acted as 
secretary for Dr. Thomas Ogden for the 
past year, had resigned her position to take 
animportant openinginthecity. She would 
be missed by a wide circle of friends 

“And not a line from her—just that. | 
can’t believe it, Cynthia!"’ He was shocked, 
upset, angry. “If Ada could do a thing 
like that, then I have been mistaken in her 
I am sorry I ever had anything to do with 
her,” he added bitterly. 

Mrs. Ogden knew a moment's awful 
temptation. But there was Bella, pressing 
her warm gift of love against the beloved 
side. What if anyone had let her think 
even for a day that Bella was untrue? 

“It was my fault, Tom.” Her color rose 
miserably. “‘I—I knew she was not coming 
back. I had—words with her 

His astonishment for the moment oblit 
erated his loss. ‘*‘ You—words!" 

“Yes. I thought that she was—wa 
growing —a little too ”* Tt was so hard 
that she was suddenly exasperated. ‘Thy 
little goose hadn't any business to adors 
you like that!”’ she burst out 

The great man continued to stare at her 


" he confided, 


he de- 


but over the immense gravity of his ast 
ishment spread the slow dawn of a smile 
It twitched at his powerful nose, it twinkled 
in his scholarly eyes— looking not merel 
toward his wife, but straight at her 


“Ah, Cynthia 
observed, and at her flushed frown he 
laughed outright, a hand over her 

“Come and help me with the letters,”’ he 
suggested, and went in with a conquering 
step, his head hig 

“He thinks I could be jealous of tha 
little —tackhammer,”’ she seol: led. im 
patient of masculine crudity. ‘TI was d 
appointed in him, but as for her 
Then she relaxed, mellowed. ‘Oh, 
it pleases the old fellow,” she conceded, 
She had her own fine lurking smile when 
he followed him to the study 


you're fairly numan, ” he 


well f 
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With Figure-Workers 





In the village grocery, in the million-dollar 
corporation, and in tens of thousands of other 
businesses, the Dalton is the preferred figur- 
ing machine. 

Business and professional men like the 
Dalton because they can use it themselves — 
immediately—without preliminary training, 
or previous adding machine experience. 

Employees—the office girl, bookkeeper, 
or cost clerk —prefer the Dalton because 
they can use it with equal ease for their figure 
work and because it leaves them fresh and 
alert at the end of a long day of adding and 
calculating. 


The advantages of the Dalton are incident 
to its simplified design. Instead of many 
keys, the Dalton has 10. Anyone can use it 
—boy or girl, clerk or proprietor. Column 
selection is unnecessary—the machine takes 
care of this by automatically placing the fig- 
ures in their correct numerical order. 


Moreover, the scientific arrangement of 
the keyboard makes the Dalton a natural 
touch-method machine. ‘Touch method 
can be learned on the Dalton in a short ten 
minutes. The operator is enabled to keep 
**eyeson work and fingers on keys,’’ thereby 
assuring greater accuracy, and at the same 


the Country Over 


time eliminating daily 6,000 to 20,000 tire- 
some movements of eyes, head and hands. 

This adaptability to touch method is also 
one of the reasons for the Dalton’s excep- 
tional speed—figure work with 25 to 80 per 
cent greater speed is common among users 
of the Dalton. 

Figure workers also prefer the Dalton be- 
cause of its versatility—because it calculates 
with the same speed and facility that it adds. 

The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides, figures interest, verifies invoices, 
cross-foots, tabulates, makes out statements, 
multiplies whole numbers by fractions, frac- 
tions by fractions, adds two totals at once, 
and performs various other mathematical 
calculations with a speed and accuracy that 
is almost beyond belief. , 

Dalton durability is established, and after- 
purchase service is available at all times to 
Dalton users everywhere. 

Phone the Dalton sales agent in any of 
the 100 leading cities—have one of our rep- 
resentatives bring a Dalton to your store or 
office. It will cost you nothing to have a 
demonstration. Or write—our folder con- 
tains facts about the Dalton that every busi- 
ness man should know. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 432 Beech St., Norwood, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Lit, 
hi Meee | 
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Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Company, Toronto and Branches 


Dalton Advantages in Brief: One machine for all figure 

; work; 90 per cent fewer keys; 90 per cent fewer errors; touch 
Lins method operation; 20,000 fewer movements daily of eyes, head 
| and hands; 25 to 80 per cent greater speed; 50 per cent wider 
range of usefulness; usable by anyone, without previous practice. 
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she swayed a little. He placed his hand 
ipon her arm, Almost fiercely she shook 
im off 

Let me alone,” she panted, “Oh, don’t 


PPT) 
touch me 


He drew back, not understanding He 
had never seen her so moved, so alive. 
But below her passion there was something 
almost animal-like For a moment she 


yathered herself together as though about 
to spring. She made him think of some 
lithe forest creature And, so, she was 
more beautiful than he had ever seen her 
lier dark eyes, afire, fascinated and held 
him, 

‘I—I trusted you, and this is what you 
lid he broke out, “‘You—you took ad- 
antage of a schoolgirl.” 


Julie!”’ 

‘Notl ng less.”” 

In asking her to marry 
ne! he que tioned 

he was so terribly in 


earnest that he began to 
doubt himself . 

‘It was like asking a 
child ind you know it 
What does she understand 
of marriage — of the sacri 

r ind responsibilities 
nd dangers? She hasn't 
been away from home but 
Life to her 

just a playground, and 
men— just playmates, It 
waen’t right of you, Jim.” 

‘And yet,” said Jimmy 
tory, “I'd trust her to play 
game like a woman,” 

She'd stick it out 
Is that 


i few months 


once she was in 
vhat you mean? 
‘That means a lot,”’ he 
iniwe red. 
‘Most every woman 
willdo that,” she returned 
‘That's part of a woman 


It hecause of that every 
woman ought.to under 
tand clearly hat it is 
he's got to stick out.’ 


limmy Story thought a 
moment, thought hard, He 
had never considered thi 
ide of marriage any more 
han he particularly con 
idered the menaces of any 


de of life There were 
grave possibilities, God 
knew, in each day if a 


man cared to dwell upon 
them And in the end there was 


death ure and certain and in- 
escapable. Every human being 
Wil entenced the moment he 
was born. But that was no rea 


on why he should not live hard 


while he lived. There was some 
thing paradoxical in her points of 
view omething unsound, al- 


most unhealthful 

‘Lordy,” exclaimed Jimmy. “How can 
anvone know those things until afterward?" 

‘A woman can learn a lot to-day by 
watching other lives,” she answered bit- 
terly “We aren't the heltered, blinded 
things we used to be.” 

“Then you 

“I've lived three years in New York 
alone I've seen men--downtown. I've 
studied them with all their romance rubbed 
off. I've listened to them off guard. I've 
watched them off guard. I've fought them 
and learned what their wives have to 
fight.” 

Jimmy stepped nearer 
tight. 


His lips were 
You mean you don't trust me?” 

She drew back a little at that. She met 
his clear blue eyes a moment. Then sud- 
deniy she grew unsteady again. 

“You— you're better than most of them, 
Jim,” she faltered. “But even you—while 
| was pone . 

“LT asked Edith to marry me,” he finished 

for her. “Is there anything indecent in 
that? I didn’t scheme for it. It just came 
about The need of her grew until it over- 
topped everything else 1 might have 
trangled that impulse, I suppose, had 
[ seen any necessity for it. But I didn’t 
and | don’t It would mean strangling a 
whole lot of big things, Julie — the bigyest 
things a man ean live and fight for.” 

*W hat of her & demanded Julie des- 
perately. 
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A Week Before the Marriage Julie Was Left Alone One Evening. She Locked Her 
Door and Brought Out the Trunk and Examined the Dainty Pieces One by One 


“She's with me,”’ answered Jimmy Story 
simply. 

“As a child might take your hand and 
follow.” 

“I think you're wrong. There's a lot of 
the child in her—-thank God for that. But 
there’s a woman too—a big and brave 
woman,” 

“Asa child is brave who knows nothing. 

Jimmy Story squared his shoulders. 

“Look here,’ he said, “if there is any- 
thing you know you think she ought to 
know —tell her. It's three years since I 
first met you and I've always been square 
with you, Julie. Always I mean to be 
just as I mean to be with Dede.” 

She quivered as under a whiplash as he 
used that name 

“Let's clear the decks once for all,’”’ he 
ran on. “I'll leave you two together this 
evening and you can educate her if you 
think it ought to be done. Then to- 
morrow we 

“Tt's too late,” she broke in. 

Once again she fumbled about over the 
back of the chair as though searching for a 
hand 

“Julie,” he said almost tenderly, “three 
years count for something, don't they?” 


” 


“They —they count for too much,” she 
said. “*Where—where’s Edith?” 


vir 


DITH and Jimmy were married on the 

tenth of June; on the tenth of the 
fairest June, in their opinion—and their 
opinion was the only one that counted to 
them at this time—that God ever made. 
For weeks each had been watching sep» 
rately a miracle, the eternal miracle of 
spring. They had seen a bare, soiled, rain- 
washed world suddenly turned into para- 
dise, all in a few weeks, all without the 
help of human hands. And though each 
had witnessed this phenomenon— this mag- 
nificent feat of magic by the greatest of all 
prestidigitators—a number of times, never 
had they so completely sensed the marvel 
of it, because now it was at work within as 
well as without. 

In their enthusiasm they tried to make 
Julie catch the spirit of it, but the result 
was not satisfactory. 

Yet she did her best not to be a kill-joy. 
She helped Edith in her shopping for the 
pretty things that went to make up her 
trousseau, and was very generous with her 
money. In fact, Edith was not obliged to 
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call upon the folks back home for any- 
thing, though her father, a sturdy New 
Englander who had toiled all his life on a 
modest upstate farm, sent her a hundred 
dollars. But Julie dipped into her savings 
again and again, for it was difficult to resist 
the girl’s desire of dainty finery. She even 
took a certain pride in the matter herself; 
and something more. She felt that these 
were the happiest days the girl would ever 
know, and wanted her to get the utmost 
out of them. Her one desire now was to 
help Edith preserve the illusion of ro- 
mance as long as possible. But this had its 
tragic side; it meant opening one of the 
very secret places of her own heart. 

Beneath Julie’s bed there was a steamer 
trunk about which there had always been 
a good deal of mystery. It was a new 
trunk, bought three years ago for a special 
purpose. It was kept locked and Julie 
always carried the key with her. Edith 
had noted it when she first came to live in 
the apartment, and with a younger sister's 
curiosity had demanded to see what it con- 
tained. But Julie shook her head. 

“It’s a secret,” she answered. 

“T’ll bet it’s full of money.” 

“‘ Possibly.” 

But it wasn’t—exactly. It was full of— 
well, all sorts of things. Chiefly, however, 
it was full of the last thing in the world 
some people might expect—of romance. 
And she began to fill it the day Jimmy 
Story sailed for France. It was the one 
concession to weakness that she had ever 
made. She had been ashamed enough of it 
after the first six months, but then it was 
too late to retrace her steps; the trunk was 
half full. To have emptied it would have 
done no good, for the trunk would have re- 
mained and the articles themselves would 
have remained. They were of far too choice 
and delicate a nature for everyday wear. 
She would have felt absurd in them. She 
would have felt almost ashamed in them. 
So they remained. 

Not only did they remain, but up to a 
year ago they had increased. Every now 
and then she had her moods when some 
article she passed called out to her and she 
must buy it. It was silly enough of her, but 
it served as a sort of safety valve, and as 
long as no one knew no one could taunt her. 
So, little by little, the trunk had filled. 
And always she carried the key with her. 

For every weakness, of however an inno- 
cent nature, we must pay in the end. Julie 
began to pay the moment Jimmy Story 
told her of his love for Edith. When she 
went to bed that night that trunk, which 
had been almost forgotten for the last few 
months, began to mock her—cruelly, mer- 
cilessly, unrelentingly, as only an inani- 
mate object can. And there was nothing 
she could do about it~—-no reply for her to 
make. There was no way to silence it, and 
never would be. When finally she crawled 
beneath the sheets and hid her head she 
felt like a thief with concealed loot. Those 
things did not rightfully belong to her. 

Eventually that point of view suggested 
a solution. A week before the marriage 
Julie was left alone one evening. She 
locked her door and brought out the trunk 
and examined the dainty pieces one by one 
There was nothing here that would not do 
quite as well for Edith as for herself; 
nothing that now did not quite obviously 
belong to Edith. And so—and so, one by 
one, she carried them into Edith’s room 
and placed them upon her bed, each a bit of 
romance, until she had nothing left; noth- 
ing whatever left. The trunk was empty, 
and silent. Her heart was empty, but not 
silent. It was inarticulate, but it ached and 
ached. Even when, late that night, Edith 
stole in and throwing tender arms about 
her neck explained that she was the very 
best sister that ever a sister had, and kissed 
her and told of how happy she was—how 
deliriously happy she was—Julie’s heart 
ached on. That did not seem fair. Being 
empty it should have troubled her no more. 


vir 
IMMY plunged like a strong swimmer 
sure of himself. He had been confident 
enough before, but with this young girl by 
his side he was in fear of nothing either in 
the present or the future. Success was as- 
sured him now because he had a right to 
demand it—not for himself but for her. 
Through her he was in partnership with 
the universe. He was in touch with the 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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Many thousands of men, in all walks of life, have become so accustomed to 
having 3-in-One Oil always at hand on work days, that they would not think 
of starting on an outing without a Handy Oil Can or bottle of this wonderful 
light lubricant tucked away in kit or auto. 
On fishing reels, 3-in-One makes them turn freely and prevents rust. On fishing 
lines, it waterproofs and makes them run easily through the guides without 
sticking or backlashing. 
On firearms, 3-in-One prevents rust inside and out and keeps the mechanism 
working right. 
On golf clubs, 3-in-One prevents the metal parts from rusting, cleans and polishes 
the shaft, softens and preserves the leather handle. 
On auto springs, 3-in-One stops squeaks and prevents rust from forming between 
the leaves which might cause them to stick and break. 
On Ford Commutators and all magnetos, 3-in-One makes a fat, hot spark sure 
and certain. 
At work or play, you will find hundreds of uses for 3-in-One, in lubricating all 
light mechanisms, cleaning and polishing and preventing rust. 
3-in-One is sold in all stores, in l-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles: also in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. 

Free Generous sample and Dictionary illustrating 

and explaining hundreds of daily uses for 3-in-One. 

Write for both on a postal, or use coupon at right. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 EUF. Broadway, New York City 


ompanions In 


ork and Play 
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Free Sample and Dictionary 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EUF. Broadway, New York 
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You're G/ad Youre Thirsty! 


A frosty-cold glass of Beech-Nut Ginger Ale. With its fizzing, fragrant foam all 
but flowing over. You're g/ad you're thirsty now—“ the thirstier the better!” say you. 

And you're just “set” for enjoying the rich mellowness of it—the fragrant bouquet, 
the piguant refreshment of its flavor. A flavor that’s just gent/y gingery—not “bitey.” 

Smooth and satisfying to every thirsty throat—the young and the not so young, 
man, woman or child. It’s Beech-Nut—that name, as always, explains why it has so 
much flavor. Your grocer has it, in cases, at a moderate price. Each bottle generous 
size, enough for two glasses. Get a case today; and see to it that the bottles bear 
the red-oval Beech-Nut label. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajonarte, New York 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
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BEECH-NUT 
** Foods of Finest Flavor’”’ 


BACON 

Peanut Butter 
PorK AND BEANs 
Tomato CaTsuP 
Cuitt SAUCE 


Oscar’s SAUCE 


Ciper VINEGAR 
PrepARED MusTARD 


Jams, Jetires, MAR, 
MALADES AND JEL- 
LIED FRuITs 


MInNTs 


CHewinc Gum 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
eternal. God could not afford to let him 
fail with the sacred trust He had turned 
over to him. 

Rather vague stuff, that. Yet it had 
meaning to Jimmy. He did not stop very 
long to dwell upon it because he was too 
busy, but it gave him a sense of bigness he 
had never known before. Until now he 
had been no more than an individual and 
he had seen over there how little, as such, 
men count. At any time in the trenches he 
might have been killed without any great 
loss. But with a life like Dede’s dependent 
upon him he was a whole lot more than 
Jimmy Story. He was justified in consid- 
ering himself of some importance; justified 
in acting upon that assumption. 

So one of the first things he did was to 
buy himself a house. Edith belonged in a 
house of her own. She was too big for a 
picayune little flat or apartment. She was 
entitled to a permanent home. He found in 
Tuckahoe just what he wanted, and though 
the price was considerably more than his 
present salary warranted he had a future 
without limit to draw upon. He paid down 
what he could and secured a mortgage to 
cover the balance. 

Edith was delighted. She was not much 
of a business woman herself and was willing 
to trust implicitly in Jimmy’s judgment. 
But more than that she trusted in his 
future. If he thought his own dreams were 
unbounded he should have shared hers for 
a day—the dreams within dreams that were 
so much rosier than even those she talked 
over with him. She knew that Jimmy did 
not half value himself, half appreciate his 
-apabilities—any more than the firm of 
Dexter & Son did. They were going to 
wake up one of these days—perhaps when 
it was too late. If they did not it was only 
a question of time when he would start a 
firm of his own. 

But this at present was not a very urgent 
matter. Her immediate business was to 
furnish the new house. In this Jimmy 
gave her a free hand. 

“Go to it, old lady,”’ he said. ‘‘It means 
getting into the hole a bit, but what of it? 
We've got time enough to pull out.” 

And of course Jimmy's income was not 
going to remain stationary. These few 
thousand dollars of debt he could wipe out 
some day without even missing the money. 
But to wait until they had actual cash in 
hand would mean wiping out two or three 
precious years—years that they never 
could recover. 

Edith was in town a good deal that first 
month, and was eager to consult with 
Julie about her purchases. She used to get 
hold of her at the lunch hour and drag her 
round to see this new acquisition and 
that—each selected with good taste if not 
with good judgment. At first Julie tried 
to guide her into a more conservative mood 
by suggestions, but this did not accomplish 
much because she was never allowed to 
see any purchase until the bargain was com- 
pleted. And every article was in Edith’s 
mind detached—a separate transaction 
related to the artistic but not financial 
whole. 

Taken in this way two hundred dollars 
down on a baby-grand piano did not seem 
like much; nor fifty dollars down on‘a de- 
cent selection of real rugs, and so on. 

But as this went on Julie became really 
alarmed. It was distinctly none of her 
business and she resented having it thrust 
upon her as any affair of hers. She even 
tried to argue herself out of any responsi- 
bility, and had some very good argu- 
ments—absolutely sound arguments. Every 
precedent she had ever heard of warned 
her of the danger of interference in matters 
of this nature. Besides, that was her in- 
stinct and her preference. A homely coun- 
try phrase expressed it: ‘‘They are making 
their own bed; they must lie in it.” The 
pity was that Edith had ever consulted her 
at all. 

As a plain business woman—not as a 
sister—she appreciated the mistake these 
two were making in shouldering themselves 
with any such debt at the beginning. Now 
was the time if ever that Jimmy should be 
accumulating capital. It was only by 
thrift and conservatism now that he would 
be able to lay aside the few thousands that 
some day would allow him to start in busi- 
ness for himself—that would help him 
loose himself from the shackles of a salary. 
He was compromising his whole future by 
such a course as this. It was silly of him 
to lose his head in such fashion. On his 
present salary he ought to save at least a 
thousand dollars a year—take it out in 
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spite of every temptation, and fashion his 
mode of living to the balance. In five years 
this would give him five thousand surplus 
to work with, and he wouldn’t then be 
thirty years old. With such a start as that 
the next ten years should find him safely 
on the road to independence with time 
enough after that in which to enjoy the 
luxuries of life. It was the course she had 
marked out for him in her own mind a 
year ago. A year ago—yes. But this was 
not a year ago. Conditions had changed 
since then. They had changed very ma- 
terially. This was not her affair now; it 
was Edith’s. 

Properly that is where she should have 
allowed the matter to rest. Rightfully 
that is just where it should have rested. 
Only it wouldn’t. She had told Jim that 
Edith was only a child, and Edith was now 
proving it. And that brought the blame 
for the situation straight back to Jim him- 
self. He was bidding fair to ruin both 
himself and Edith. At this point she al- 
ways went off at something of a tangent. 
His life was now no concern of hers, but he 
had no right to place any such responsi- 
bility on the girl. It was wrong of him. 
She was undeveloped—unfitted for any 
such task. She had not yet knowledge 
enough of the world to safeguard herself. 
She lacked foresight and judgment and 
experience, and yet he was placing a full- 
grown woman’s burden on her shoulders. 
And in the end she would be the one to pay 
for trying to carry such a load before her 
time. 

In the solitude of her apartment—how 
empty the rooms had become—Julie found 
herself clinging tenaciously to this point 
of view and growing more and more bitter 
toward Jim Story, and more and more 
sympathetic toward Edith. A fact that 
made the girl’s position all the more pa- 
thetic was that she took her new duties so 
light-heartedly. At the end of the first two 
months of marriage, with a debt of several 
thousand dollars hanging over her head, 
Julie had never seen her more buoyant— 
more girlishly beautiful in body and spirit. 
She was like a bird in a nest—a singing bird 
in a very beautiful nest. 

Reluctantly Julie went down there one 
Sunday to dinner after the house was fully 
furnished. She had been keeping away on 
one pretext and another in spite of press- 
ing invitations from them both. She would 
have kept away longer had it been possible, 
but one day when Edith was leaving after 
a visit to town Julie saw the girl’s lips 
tremble. 

“It’s kind of hard when your only sister 
won't come down and see your new home,” 
Edith murmured. 

‘‘A business woman hasn’t much time 
of her own, dear.” 

“She has her Sundays.” 

“I’m bringing home so much work I 
don’t even have those,”’ answered Julie. 
**And I get tired by Sunday.” 

“That’s all the more reason you. ought 
to come. Jimmy is beginning to think it 
very strange.” 

She made an answer that sounded petty 
to her afterward. 

“‘T doubt if he worries very much about 
that.” 

“He does. 
up a room for your very own. 
never been in it.” 

“You dear child!” Julie broke out im- 
pulsively. 

“Tt was Jim’s idea.” 

“ 

“He always speaks of it as your room 
‘Julie’s room.’” 

“He'd much better call it the guest 
room,” she returned uneasily. ‘‘But I 
promise I'll come down for dinner.” 

“And stay all night?” 

“T couldn't do that, Edith. I must get 
back.” 

Edith kissed her affectionately. 

“What an old maid you're getting to 
be,”’ she smiled. 

Julie kept her promise and went down 
the following Sunday. Jim met her at the 
station and was very cordial and unaffected, 
though she, in spite of herself, was ill at 
ease. 

This was the first time she had seen him 
alone sincé his marriage, and she was con- 
scious of it. In his golf trousers and a be- 
coming Norfolk jacket and cap he looked 
decidedly boyish. Even the little lines 
about the corners of his eyes which she had 
noticed first upon his return from France 
were disappearing, she thought. And his 
mouth had relaxed until it had lost almost 
entirely that fixed expression of intensity. 


And I do. We—we've fixed 
And you've 
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All of which was more or less disconcerting 
because these externals swept her back 
some three years to those days when he 
really was very young; days which had 
gone forever in spite of such superficial re- 
minders. 

To add further to her embarrassment she 
found her face coloring as he took her hand. 
If he noticed it, that placed her in an un- 
fair position. 

“I’m glad to see you, Julie,” he said sin- 
cerely. “* Dede is busy with the dinner and 
didn’t dare to leave it. Shall we walk? It’s 
only about ten minutes.” 

“Very well,” she answered. 

The air was already beginning to freshen 
at the approach of fall, and here and there 
the more tender of the maple springs were 
showing traces of crimson. Jim chose a 
leisurely pace that forced her to check her 
own briskly nervous step. 

“You haven't been down as often as I 
hoped you would,” he said. 

“T’ve been very busy.” 

**We've both missed you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“You don’t believe it?” 

“T don’t think it’s important.” 

“You still look upon me as a kidnaper?”’ 

She was confused by his directness. Also 
she resented it. He had no right to force 
her into such a discussion. 

‘“*What’s the use of reopening that sub- 
ject?’’ she asked with a frown. 

“Because it has never been settled.” 

“T should say it had been settled very 
definitely.” 

“Not when it leaves you as busy as 
you've been these last two months,”’ he re- 
turned. 

“That's purely my business.” 

“Even if Edith needs more of you?” he 
asked slowly. 

There was a note in his voice that made 
her start. She searched his face in appre- 
hension. This time it was he who colored. 
He looked away from her to the fringe of 
wooded hills which met the sky. 

““What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“That Edith needs more of you,” he re- 
plied. “And from now on will need you still 
more.” 

Julie stopped short. 
clear enough now. 

“T shouldn’t have told you,” he ran on. 
“She’s an odd little thing and seems to 
want to hug this close like some precious 
secret. But I thought you ought to know 
because of the help you can be to her. Only 
don’t let her know you know.” 

“She’s so young,” stammered Julie. 

“Tn one way,” nodded Jim. ‘But she’s 
got with her all the pride and courage and 
glory of youth. She's proud as a queen al- 
ready and probably won't be able to hold 
herself in after she sees you.” 

They walked on again—Jimmy with a 
smile on his face and his shoulders squared; 
Julie with her eyes on the ground and with 
the color faded from her cheeks. It was 
difficult for her to grasp the point of view 
either of Edith or of Jim. She was too 
confused by, as it seemed to her, the sud- 
denness of it. From beginning to end the 
relationships between these two had been 
revealed to her in blunt, detached episodes 
without connection. They were like a series 
of unexpected blows in the dark. After 
each one she shut her eyes and crawled 
back into herself as into a hole. It was her 
way of protecting herself 

It was a poor way because it did not pro- 
tect. She could not remain in the hole. She 
couldn’t even get all of herself in. Whether 
she liked it or not a lot of herself was left 
outside in this little sister—even in this 
man by her side. 

Even in this man by her side. She lifted 
her eyes swiftly, her lips compressed, swept 
by a sudden wave of passionate hate of 
him. It was he who from the first had been 
responsible for every complication in her 
life. He had pursued her like Nemesis. He 
was still pursuing her —still forcing her into 
participation, willy-nilly, of the very phases 
of life she most sought to avoid. 

He turned and met her eyes. 

‘What is it, Julie?” he asked as though 
she had spoken. 

“Jim Story,” she said tensely, ‘you're 
the one man in the world I should never 
have met.” 

“Eh?” he exclaimed, more amused than 
hurt. 

““You’re making me bitter. You're mak- 
ing me hate.” 

“That's queer,” he mused with a puzzled 
frown. ‘‘That'’s queer, because somehow I 
still bank on you. And Edith ——” 

She shuddered. 


His meaning was 


,”’ she said sharply. ‘I 
-at once.” 


Take me to her 
must see her 
“But, Julie —— 
She started on ahead of him, almost 
breaking into a run. 


x 


HROUGHOUT that winter Julie Nor- 

ton saw ever before her, written as 
though in fire, the word “April.” It 
flashed itself upon her attention sometimes 
in the midst of her work at the office. It be- 
came, with all it connoted, part of her daily 
life. As with each passing month she tore 
off a new leaf from the calendar its sig- 
nificance increased. 

It happened, too, that this was one of 
the busiest winters of her career. The 
real-estate market was boiling, and both 
details and responsibilities were increasing 
at a pace that called for more and more 
of her attention. Under ordinary circum- 
stances her duties should have occupied 
fully her thoughts in the office but now the 
work called for even more. Competition 
was increasing and she found herself obliged 
to meet a new set of conditions. The busi- 
ness world in which she had made such 
rapid advances had been changing during 
the past year. New York had become over- 
run with an army —an army of young men 
They were an eager, ambitious, merciless 
horde insistently demanding back their 
place in the business world. They were 
lean, most of them, as Jim Story had been 
when he first returned; and they had 
muscular unskirted legs and twenty-four 
hours a day. 

There were two of them in her own office 
who kept envious eyes on the position she 
was filling —envious and eager eyes. These 
two—Scarborough and Burrowes——made 
her feel at times like a fox running before 
the hounds. They were on her trail not 
only during office hours but afterward 
scooting all over the city after dark for 
business, and getting it too. She could not 
do that. There were a hundred other things 
they did which she could not do because 
of her sex. The downtown world which 
for a space had been neutral had become 
again male. 

She felt it in other directions—in the 
crowds of men on the street whenever she 
went out, in the bold challenging eyes which 
met hers at the lunch hour; in the still 
bolder eyes which questioned her on her 
way back to her apartment at night; in the 
staring headlines which met her whenever 
she picked up a paper; in the conversation 
she overheard in the tube. They were a 
domineering, bullying crew, constantly fore- 
ing her to the defensive; ignoring her sex 
at one moment and in the next forcing 
her to recognize it. 

As though this were not enough Jim 
Story must intrude himself further than 
any of them; mercilessly, brutally. She 
had checked him once and he had only 
turned and come up from behind. Now 
through Edith and April 

Julie Norton used to talk to herself in 
the solitude of her apartment. She told 
herself very seriously that it would not do 
to work herself up into such intense moods 
of bitterness against this man. It was not 
good for her— not good for her business. It 
was getting on her nerves and she could 
not afford to waste this precious nerve 
energy in any such futile fashion. The 
thing to do was to shut him out of her 
thoughts altogether; to realize that he 
meant no more to her than did the horace 
of other males with whom she was forced 
into more or less intimate contact. She 
must keep them all impersonal, as one doe 
the elements even when they sting 

That was all very well, but the element 
had never come into her apartment 
sat in a certain armchair many a long 
evening; the elements had never filled her 
apartment with cigarette smoke to 
extent that even now, months afterward, 
she sometimes smelled it; the elements had 
never conspired to empty that trunk that 
still remained under her bed. Lord, wher 


j 


uch ar 


she thought of such thing ands ther 
turned fiery crimson at the treachery of 
remembering them as things were. now! 


Then after that, Edith and April 
How she hated and feared and loved 
and hoped through those winter mont 
Edith seemed to want more and mor 
her. During January she went down for 
overnight as often as twice a week; during 
February three times a week, In March 
Edith ventured further 
“ Julie, dear,”’ she whispered one morn- 
ing, “Julie, dear, if only you could close 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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Why the Banker Uses Firestones 


The banker sits in zudament on all types of business. 

He knows investments. He knows good business practice. He knows 
economy. He is able to analyze physical assets, the real value of good 
will, the importance of a trade name. 

The outstanding question in his mind is: “Is it good business ?” 

In times like the present, when individual production is a primary need 
and labor turnover one of the biggest problems the manufacturer has to 
meet, the banker recognizes the Firestone worker-stockholder plan as a 
stabilizing force. 

Labor must be housed. Firestone Park, the home community with schools 
and churches, where Firestone workers are gathered together, the banker 
recognizes as a practical step in the solution of the housing problem. 
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Transportation 1s no less vital. And the banker recognizes the vision that 
inaugurated and developed Ship by Truck, the greatest adjunct to our 


present transportation system. 
And the Firestone pledge—most miles per dollar—has been adhered to 
through twenty years. 


The company that is building in this way ts obligated to every car owner 
to build a good product. Because of this the banker recognizes that when 
he equips his own car with Firestones—it’s good business. 
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A kiner Type 
of Light Six 


“| “HE new series Grant Six is built for those who 
put quality first and price last in judging a 
motor car. Several hundred dollars could easily be 
cut from the cost of building the Grant Six by the 
use of cheaper material and less painstaking work- 
manship—but at what a sacrifice of durability! 














Into the Grant Six the makers have put the best 
that money and experience can buy. Heavier gauge 
metal in the body, real leather in the upholstery, 
the finest procurable top material and paint that 
will not soon lose its lustre, give the Grant Six a 
beauty that is not transient. 











The powerful but economical motor will not 
lose its liveliness. ‘The seat cushions remain soft 






and springy. ‘The steadily advancing record of 
the speedometer 1s your only reminder that your 






car 1s any older than the day you bought it. 






our beautiful, comfortable styles—five passen- 
ger touring car; three passenger roadster; five 






passenger sedan; four passenger coupe. _ Illustrated 






catalog upon request. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
the apartment and be with me the rest of 
the nights.” 

“If I’m any comfort,” she agreed re- 
luctantly. 

“You are, honey. I don’t know why, 
but you are. It isn’t that I’m afraid. You 
don’t think it’s that?” 

“It woyld be no wonder if you were,” 
answered Julie. 

“T’d feel ashamed of myself,” said 
Edith. “I—I’d feel unworthy of Jimmy. 
Besides, that would make him afraid. 
He’s worried enough now.” 

“Worried?” said Julie. 

“About me—and about money. He 
expected a raise in January and he didn’t 
get it. And the bills—well, I’m afraid 
I was extravagant at the beginning.” 

“You mustn’t think about that.” 

“There are so many installments, and 
they come so often!” said Edith. “‘You 
wouldn’t believe that so little a month 
would count up to so much a month.” 

The amazing part of this to Julie was 
that though from the first this had been 
a matter of elementary arithmetic Edith 
appeared quite genuinely surprised at the 
inevitable result. It was only lately that 
she had begun to think about it at all. 
Even now she thought about it so sweetly 
and courageously that Julie—like Jim if 
she had only known it—just patted her 
back and kissed the whole problem away. 
It did seem trivial enough in contrast to 
April. 

In March Julie packed the empty trunk 
under her bed with her everyday things 
when she was through the trunk remained 
as empty as ever—and locked the door upon 
the only retreat she had, and moved down 
to Edith’s—to the spare room they called 
“‘Julie’s room.” 

But it was not her room. By no stretch 
of the imagination could she make it her 
room. For all its daintiness and freshness 
she did not fit into it. It was no part of 
her and when she went to sleep there at 
night it was with a great shivering sense 
of loneliness. She woke up often, staring 
into a darkness that seemed as empty as 
that which settles down over the frozen 
north. 

Jimmy Story tried in a hundred little 
ways to show his appreciation. He fell into 
the habit of waiting and riding down with 
her, though she tried her best to avoid him 
by taking first one train and then another. 
And over and over again he said to her, 
“Tt’s so darned good of you.” 

It was not good of her, and she knew it. 
He had forced her into a situation from 
which she could not escape, that was all. 
Just as he had forced Edith; just as men 
are always forcing women. She hated him 
for it and he was so dull he could not see it. 
Rather he seemed proud of the whole situa- 
tion. 

On that daily ride to and from town 
which was becoming a nightmare to her 
the more tense and dreadful as April ap- 
proached—he rambled on like a happy 
undergraduate. There were times when she 
wondered if really he could be over twenty. 
At home he was the same— laughing, noisy, 
sentimental and boisterous in turn, with 
Edith responding to his every mood. The 
house was like a big nursery for grown-ups, 
with Edith the baby and he the irrepressi- 
ble older brother. 

Every night before bedtime Edith would 
sit down to the piano—with so many piti- 
ful little installments clinging to it like 
rags—and play to them with fingers grown 
tender and crooning. Jimmy always pulled 
up a chair to be close to her then and sat 








with his head in his hands looking off into 
space. He was very, very quiet then. Julie 
sitting far back in the room felt like an in- 
truder. She would have left the room but 
they would not let her. So she sat and 
watched his unkempt sandy hair through 
which he ran his fingers, and the back of his 
man’‘neck that looked so rugged in compari- 
son with the frail white outlines of Edith’s. 
Then her throat used to tighten and her 
thoughts grow confused until the world 
turned chaotic—with a funny, heart-pulling 


tune running through like the voice of one | 


singing in a tempest. 

April! It approached with ruthless in- 
evitableness. At her work in the office she 
heard her wrist watch ticking away the 
minutes until she found it difficult to think. 
Scarborough and Burrowes were not handi- 
capped by any such distraction. 
hustled in and out with greater energy than 
ever—with brutal energy. She looked up 
from her desk at times with her eyes con- 
tracted and her lips set. Burrowes saw her 
so once. 

PK sae look peeved,” he exclaimed jovi- 
ally. 

She had to overcome some primitive in- 
stinct that urged her to fly at him, catlike, 
and then go on with her work. 

April. The first week passed, and then 
out there in the country the trees began to 
swell with sap and little yellow crocuses 
pushed up through the wet sod. Edith 
came in with one gathered on the front 
lawn. 

“‘See,”’ she said. “It’s borned already.” 

When she went out to find a glass to put 
it in Jimmy Story turned to Julie. 

“Lord,” he choked. “‘ Why isn’t every- 
thing borned like that?” 

She turned away. 

“It would be so easy,”’ she answered. 

“Perhaps that is the reason,” he went on. 
“Tt would be too easy. It wouldn’t de- 
mand enough of us. To get we have to 
give—give—give! We don’t know what 
the crocus seed gave!” 

April! The whole world was a-borning. 
Julie had never noticed it before but she 
noticed it now. She was startled by it. She 
tried to thrust it out of her mind but could 


not. The consciousness of it dominated her | 


in the office. It filled the air round her. 

April! 
Jimmy Story remained at home all day 
and strange people made their appearance 
and took possession of the house—the doc- 
tor and two crisp-skirted nurses. Toward 
noon the house became saturated with the 
pungent odor of chloroform. 
shut up in her room at the time but the 
stuff crept in under the door. Then shortly 
afterward she heard Jimmy Story come 
leaping up the stairs. He pounded at her 
door. She opened it. 

“What the devil does it mean?” he de- 
manded. 

“II don’t know,” she trembled. 

“The darned nurses won't tell me,’’ he 
shouted. 

He was disheveled— wide-eyed. 

“* All we can do is to wait,” she said dully. 

She came out. 

“We'd better go downstairs,” she 
gested. 

They were down there in the room with 
thesilent piano at three o'clock. It was here 
the nurse found them. 


sug- 


“It’s a boy, but the mother -———” she 
said. 

Jimmy Story tightened. 

“Oh, you'd better come up—right 


away,” she said hurriedly. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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On the twenty-fourth she and | 


Julie was | 
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Every man knows how 
these five things have 
ncreased in price. And 
it is because Mallory 
Joes not skimp on any 
of them that Mallory 
Hats are worth so 
much more, this Fall, 
than hats made of in- 
ferior materials 
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hand processes. 





They have been made this way 
since 1823—through several peri- 
ods of war prices. 








We know from experience that 
the men who wear them want 
the quality that such manufactur- 
ing standards insure. 


So we haven’t made the mistake 
so many hatters have made lately 
the mistake of trying to skimp on 
quality. 

Fortunately (for you) Mallory 
Hats have always been reasonably 
priced. 

So that we have been able to 
keep right along giving the same 
fine Mallory Quality (and even 
improving it, where we could) 
and still sell Mallory Hats at mod- 
erate figures. 

In other words, you get better 
value today in your Mallory than 
ever before. 


You will be wiser to buy a Mallory 











than to try to save money by buy- 






ing a cheap hat. 
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that, this Fall. 
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out —they are permanent. 
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speaking, hustling and prosperous. In the 
past half century Northern Italy has made 
great strides in its educational system, in 
its factories, in wealth and in trade. There 
is very little illiteracy among the North 
Italians. They are healthier and larger 
physically than the South Italians. The 
immigrants who come to America from the 
north of Italy are largely skilled laborers, 
such as railway workers, stonecutters and 
masons 

The farther south one goes in Italy the 
shorter and stubbier the people become. 
Southern Italy is almost entirely agricul- 
tural, and it is wretchedly poor. Compared 
with Northern Italy the southern districts 
have made little progress, and a large per- 
centage of the population is illiterate. It is 
from the south, however, that most of our 
Italian immigrants have come in the past 
and are coming at present. In 1914 the 
number of North Italians who emigrated 
to the United States was slightly more than 
14,000, while the number of South Italians 
who came was in excess of 251,000. Only 
five and one-half per cent of the North 
Italians were illiterate, while 103,548 of 
the South Italians—more than forty-one 
per cent—could neither read nor write in 
any language. Most of the emigrants from 
the south of Italy were and are unskilled 
laborers. 

An American who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the emigration situation in 
Italy estimated for me that the year 1920 
would see at least 100,000 emigrants leav- 
ing the port of Naples alone for America. 
It was the consensus of opinion in Italy 
that in spite of the restrictions which the 
United States has placed on immigrants 
since the outbreak of the war, 150,000 
Italian emigrants would enter the United 
States from all Italy. It was also the con- 
sensus of opinion that the number would 
remain as low as 150,000 only because of 
the scarcity of ships. Given an unlimited 
number of ships and an absence of the so- 
called wartime immigration restrictions, 
the United States would probably know the 
interesting experience of having to absorb 
or of having to try to absorb—about 
500,000 Italian immigrants in one year’s 
time. 

The most absorbent of sponges might 
be pardoned if it viewed such a task with 
apprehension. 

Under the new United States immigra- 
tion requirements all roads lead to Rome 
so far as Italian emigrants are concerned. 
In the old days an Italian who wished to 
emigrate to America bought his ticket, pro- 
ceeded to the nearest spot of embarkation, 
stowed himself snugly into a smelly steer- 
age, and unstowed himself when he reached 
New York. To-day life is considerably 
more complicated for the Italian who wishes 
to emigrate to America. He must come in 
person to an American consulate from his 
home and make application for the Amer- 
ican consul’s visé on his passport; he must 
submit documents showing that a friend 
or a relative in America is keenly desirous 
of having him come to America; and he 
must wait until his documents have been 
forwarded to the Bureau of Passport Con- 
trol at the American Embassy in Rome for 
examination. 


Spotting the Undesirables 


The new immigration laws of this coun- 
try aim to exclude all immigrants who 
would make undesirable citizens. Under 
this head come persons who are illiterate, 
persons who are physically unfit, persons 
who are morally unfit and persons who are 
politically subversive—such as active Bol- 
sheviks and anarchists. 

The United States immigration authori- 
ties are thoroughly competent to catch the 
illiterate and the physically unfit among 
the immigrants as they attempt to enter 
America. But competent as these authori- 
ties are, they will find great difficulty in 
detecting the morally unfit and the politi- 
cally subversive until they are able to em- 
ploy a corps of mind readers or until the 
ouija board reaches a higher state of per- 
fection and reliability than it enjoys at 
present. 

Our immigration authorities at Ellis 
Island, no matter how skillful they may be, 
cannot tell by examining a man’s wisdom 
teeth or rapping him smartly on the knee- 
cap or gazing intently at the base of his 
tongue whether or not he is guilty of moral 
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turpitude or whether he is given to preach- 
ing the overthrow of all organized govern- 
ment. The only sort of organization which 
can detect such people is an efficient bu- 
reau of passport control in the country 
from which the people come. A great deal 
of talk is made in America about the neces- 
sity for excluding undesirables from among 
the ranks of the immigrants, but in no 
part of Europe except in Italy does the 
United States exercise any really efficient 
system of passport control. 

Without a proper system of passport 
control in the countries from which our 
immigrants come there is no possible way 
in which the United States immigration 
authorities can prevent undesirables from 
entering the country, for there is no pos- 
sible way in which they can obtain the 
necessary information concerning their un- 
desirability. Whenever passport control 
is done away with in Italy a great number 
of undesirables will enter America every 
year, no matter how many laws may exist 
to prevent their entering, and no matter 
how stringent those laws may be. 

In one month early in 1920 twenty per 
cent of the Italians who applied to the 
American passport control office in Rome 
for visés were rejected because they were 
undesirables. Malther iliteeney ner payaleal 
unfitness had anything to do with their 
undesirability. They were undesirable be- 
cause they had served jail sentences or 
because they were morally unfit or because 
they were Bolshevik agitators. It is esti- 
mated by immigration experts in Italy that 
of the 296,000 Italians who emigrated to 
America in 1914 another twenty per cent, 
or nearly 60,000 persons, were undesirable 
for the same reasons. 


Good Reasons for Restrictions 


With passport control in effect it is nec- 
essary for the Italian emigrants to come 
from their homes to the nearest American 
consulate, where their papers are taken 
from them and sent to the Passport Con- 
trol Bureau. Their records are looked up, 
and then their applications for visés are 
either approved or disapproved and the 
papers returned to the consulate from 
which they were originally sent. This pro- 
ceeding takes in many cases more than a 
week—sometimes nearly two weeks—and it 
gives rise to many strenuous objections on 
the part of Italians and Americans as well. 

“Why,” they demand fiercely, “should 
these poor emigrants be obliged to waste so 
much time and so much money when the 
Passport Control Bureau so rarely finds 
anything wrong with the people whom they 
investigate? Why should it be necessary 
for the emigrants to go through the long 
formality of obtaining American passports? 
The war is over! Why not allow them to 
go to America as freely as they went before 
the war?” 

The answer is something is follows: 
Italy, like every other country in Europe, 
is shot full of Bolshevik agitators—of mob 
leaders whose sole business in life is to 
inflame the discontented masses against the 
government. These agitators in Italy are 
known as propagandisti. It is they who are 
responsible for the never-ending strikes in 
Italy; for the acts of violence which are 
constantly taking place; for the glorifica- 
tion of Lenine and of soviet rule. 

“Vote for Lenine,” read the sprawling 
characters on walls and buildings through- 
out Italy. “A vote for the Socialist Party 
is a vote for Lenine!”’ 

Propagandisti are responsible for these 
sentiments. These are the people who are 
kept out by passport control; and if pass- 
port control spends two weeks examining 
one thousand emigrants, and by so doing 
prevents one of these propagandisti from 
reaching America, then passport control has 
justified itself—for just one of these Bol- 
shevik agitators in America can work 
thousands of easily excited Italian laborers 
to a high pitch of fury. 

It is hard, of course, on the other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. Nobody could 
help being sorry for them. But there is no 
room in America for propagandisti or for 
moral delinquents. 

During the past spring there was a strike 
of 20,000 brass workers in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. It lasted for ten weeks and 
came to a head on June twenty-first, when 
250 policemen and a company of city 
outils fought with the strikers for more 


than an hour. Many of the strikers were 
Italians. The Italian vice consul for Con- 
necticut, Pasquale de Cicco, addressed the 
strikers and urged them to return to work. 
A band of strikers, parading round a Water- 
bury factory, encountered a lieutenant of 
police. The leader of the strikers opened 
fire on him and shot-him through the lung. 
The chief of police rushed to the lieutenant’s 
assistance and was shot through the body. 

Men of this striker’s type are those that 
the Italians know.as propagandisti. He 
should never have been allowed to,.come to 
America in'the first place. All men of his 
sort are to-day, listed on the black list of the 
Passport Control Bureau in the American 
Embassy in Rome, and when they attempt 
to procure. passports to America—as they 
are constantly doing—they are refused 
permission. 

There is agitation to-day to do away 
with the Passport Control Bureau. If the 
agitation is successful the propagandisti 
and the criminals and the other moral mis- 
fits will pour into America unchecked. 
There should be no talk of doing away with 
passport control. Rather there should be 
talk of extending passport control to Ger- 
many, Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Jugoslavia. 

There is only one thing which—if there 
were no restrictions on immigration — 
stands in the way of America getting in the 
next few years the most staggering mass of 
immigrants that any country ever received 
in the history of the world. That one thing 
is shipping. Remove our immigration re- 
strictions and provide a sufficient amount 
of ships, and European immigrants would 
surge over to the shores of America in an 
unending flood. The figures of the greatest 
year we have ever known—1907, when 
1,285,349 aliens descended upon us—would 
shrink into insignificance. 

The people of every country in Europe 
are yammering and howling to be allowed 
to come to America. The desire of these 
people to come to America in great numbers 
will be as keen for many years to come. 
The smartest and the most cunning and 
frequently the most resourceful among 
them are the Bolshevik agitators. Without 
passport control bureaus located in the 
different countries of Europe and all work- 
ing together, our factories and our mines 
and our workshops will be supplied with 

agitators who will be roughly and rudely 
F ting off the roof at frequent intervals and 
keeping the nation in a turmoil for years to 
come. 

The Bureau of Passport Control in Rome 
does its work in the following way: The 
chief weapon of all passport control bureaus 
is a suspect list or black list. This isn’t a 
list that can be hung up on a wall. In the 

case of the American Passport Control 
Bureau in Rome the list fills filing cabinets 
which stretch solidly across the wall of a 
fairly large room. The suspect list in Rome 
is a combination of the Italian suspect list, 
the American suspect list, the British sus- 
pect list and the French suspect list. 


Camorra and Mafia 


Italians wishing to emigrate to America 
go to an American consulate, taking with 
them .their penal certificates. Such a 
certificate is issued by the authorities of the 
town in which an applicant was born, for 
when an Italian commits a crime the record 
of it is sent back to his home town and duly 
inscribed on the books. Usually, of course, 
the record is clean. Then again it isn’t. 

The papers go to Rome, where the 
Bureau of Passport Control looks into 
them. It may find that the owner of the 
papers is all right. It may even find that a 
man with a jail record is all right. It some- 
times finds that a man whose penal certifi- 
cate is clean has bought the certificate, and 
that he really has a long jail record. 

For example, a man appeared at the 
Naples consulate asking that his passport 
be viséd by the American consul. His penal 
certificate showed that he had served two 
jail sentences, both for stabbing frays. His 
application was refused. A few days after 
the refusal the same man appeared at the 
Rome consulate. This time he had a clean 
penal certificate, which had been issued by 
the same officials that issued the first one. 
In such a case all the papers are gathered 
together and sent to the Italian Commis- 
sioner of Emigration. He takes the matter 
up with the local official who issued the 
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penal certificates, and if he cannot explain 
satisfactorily why one certificate showed 
two stabbings while the other showed noth- 
ing, he is officially decapitated with neat- 
ness and dispatch. It is, of course, a very 
difficult thing for the local official to ex- 
plain. The Italian authorities are anxious 
to stop all tampering with penal records, 
and they coéperate with the Americans on 
this particular phase of the emigration 
question in every way. 

The Camorra and the Mafia are still very 
much alive in Southern Italy. Persons 
who are overactive in these organizations 
are not highly desirable citizens from an 
American viewpoint, for they have a bad 
habit of taking the law into their own 
hands. Any investigation into the or- 
ganization or purposes of either the 
Camorra or the Mafia is received with 
marked coldness in Italy to-day. Among 
the people whom I questioned concerning 
the Camorra was an American who has 
lived in Southern Italy for several years 
and can speak several of the dialects which 
are common in that section. When I asked 
him about the Camorra he froze up and de- 
clared shortly that it was a subject which 
wasn’t discussed. When I pressed the 
point he reminded me that the curiosity 
of a New York detective on the same 
matter had cost him his life. When I 
laughed at him he became offended. 


Crime for Crime’s Sake 


The Camorra is restricted to the city of 
Naples and its environs. It is more of a 
state of mind, say the Italians, than an 
organized society. The Camorristi levy a 
tax on all property owners and on all ranks 
of society, and in return the taxpayers are 
protected from the depredations of the 
Camorra. 

In Naples there is a foreigner who owns 
a small yacht. For years he has paid a 
sum of money to a Camorrista. Until last 
year nothing had ever been stolen from his 
yacht—a remarkable condition of affairs 
in Naples. Last year one of the riding 
lights disappeared. The owner of the 
yacht complained to the Camorrista to 
whom he paid his yearly tax. Two days 
later the riding light was returned. 

The Camorra is a sort of mutual benefit 
society built up on a groundwork of graft 
and blackmail. If 2 man pays tribute to 
the Camorra he’s safe. If he doesn’t he is 
more than apt to stub his toe some day 
and fall on a stiletto. There appear to be 
different grades of Camorristi. Some of 
them move in the most exclusive circles, 
and wear purple and fine linen. They 
collect blackmail from the upper strata of 
society. Then there are the cruder or 
roughneck Camorristi, who gather shekels 
from cab drivers and peanut sellers and 
smaller fry. 

There is a third class of Camorristi 
which isn’t interested in active black- 
mailing, but which devotes its efforts either 
to political activity or to murdering some- 
body who stands in need of being mur- 
dered. There have been repeated cases 
where men have been openly murdered 
before crowds of people numbering from 
200 to 2000, but in the crowds there 
wouldn’t be a single person who would 
testify concerning the murderer. Camor- 
risti spend months in planning a daring and 
intricate crime out of which the par- 
ticipants may get less than five dollars 
apiece. 

This almost comes under the head of 
crime for crime’s sake. 

For Italians in Italy, oddly enough, the 
Camorra as it exists to-day i is in some ways 
a good thing, for it gives protection that 
the police are unable to give. When 
Italians attempt to transplant it to America 
and mix it up with American institutions, 
however, its advantages become invisible 
to the naked eye. 

The Mafia, which is a Sicilian organiza- 
tion, is very similar to the Camorra. It 
appears nowadays not to have a closely 
knit governing body, as a secret society 
usually has. It is the result of many cen- 
turies of bad government. A member of 
the Mafia considers it wrong—probably 
because he long ago found it useless—to 
invoke the aid of the law when he has been 
harmed in any way. It is his privilege, or 
the privilege of his relatives or friends, to 
obtain vengeance. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

America has had some experience with 
the Mafia. In 1890 a body of Italians in 
New Orleans, using the Mafia system, 
murdered some Italians of whom they dis- 
approved. The chief of police took severe 
measures against the murderers, and as a 
result he himself was murdered. An in- 
vestigation proved conclusively that the 
crime was the work of the Mafia. Eleven 
Italians were indicted for the murder; but 
the jury, after being threatened with all 
sorts of horrible punishments, acquitted 
tX. 

Both the Mafia and the Camorra are as 
active to-day as at any time in the past 
thirty years, in spite of many denials on 
the part of the Italians. The Passport 
Control Bureau has prevented many enter- 
prising Camorristi and Mafiusi from going 
to America, and will prevent many more 
from going unless our sentimentalists be- 
come too greatly disturbed over the heart- 
less way in which the poor Italian emigrants 
are made to wait a week or ten days while 
their papers are being examined by the 
Passport Control Bureau. If they become 
too greatly disturbed they may succeed in 
having passport control abolished. Then 
the poor emigrants wouldn’t be annoyed 
by the great, coarse Americans, and could 
climb right on a ship and go to America 
without having to undergo the frightful 
and heart-rending experience of spending 
twelve or fifteen dollars for living expenses 
while waiting for passports to be viséd. 
At the same time they could bring a few 
thousand undesirables to America and turn 
them loose to go where they pleased and 
do as they pleased. The latter phase, how- 
ever, doesn’t worry the sentimentalist. 


The Coming Floods 


In spite of the new American immigra- 
tion restrictions, which require of all our 
immigrants—unless they be wives, mothers, 
grandmothers or unmarried or widowed 
daughters of American citizens—the ability 
to read at least one language or dialect, 
and in spite of the activities of the Amer- 
ican Passport Control Bureau in Italy, the 
number of Italian emigrants who are re- 
ceiving permission to go to America indi- 
cates that it won’t be long before the 
veritable Johnstown flood of Italians which 
surged among us in 1907 and 1914 will be 
made to look like nothing more than a high 
tide on a salt marsh. 

In January of this year 13,426 Italians 
received the American O, K. on their pass- 
ports. In February permission was 
granted to 16,175 emigrants. In March 
the numbers took a decided jump, the 
total number of American visés which 
were granted being 28,587. The big months 
for immigrants have always been April, 
May and June. Estimating on this basis, 
an authority on emigration in Italy esti- 
mated that permission to go to America 
would be granted to at least 250,000 
Italian emigrants during 1920 alone, but 
that lack of ships would probably result in 
about 150,000 of them reaching the United 
States. 

Some indignation has been expressed 
by Italian government officials in regard to 
the American attitude toward immigra- 
tion. They seem to have an idea that the 
United States is discriminating against 
Italian workmen. 

“More than ever before,”’ recently de- 
clared an Italian government official to an 
American correspondent, “emigration is a 
vital question for Italy to-day. The chief 
cause of the unrest that is prevailing in 
Italy is due to unemployment. It is the 
most natural and excusable form of labor 
unrest, and has no connection with Bol- 
shevism, though Bolshevism is undoubt- 
edly seeking to exploit it for its own 
anarchic ends, 

“Thousands of honest Italian workers 
who returned from America to Italy during 
the war to fight for their country have been 
waiting vainly for many months for per- 
mission to go back to the United States and 
to their old work. It is useless to conceal 
the fact that America’s refusal to admit 
even Italian workmen who were working in 
America when Italy entered the war, and 
left their jobs to join the Italian Army, is 
creating bitterness of feeling against the 
United States in Italy.” 

America isn’t refusing to admit Italian 
workmen of any sort. The Italian workers 
who returned from America to Italy during 
the war to fight for their country may be 
waiting vainly for somebody’s permission 
to return to America, but all those who are 








asking America’ er are getting it. 
During one day I sat in the Naples con- 
sulate and watched 400 reservists—which 
is the technical name for Italians who re- 
turned to Italy from America to fight for 
their country—get their American visés. 
And the fact that the official figures of 
American visés granted to Italian emi- 
grants during the first three months of 1920 
amount to 58,188 shows fairly conclusively 
that this particular Italian government 
official was suffering from what might be 
loosely termed impurities in his carburetor. 
A very popular pastime in every part of 
Europe is the emission of criticism of Amer- 
ica for various things, prominent among 
which is America’s lack of enthusiasm over 
the prospect of having five or ten million 
immigrants dumped on her already con- 
gested shores. In one breath the Euro- 
peans predict that since American goods 
cost so much European money, Europe 
cannot afford to buy American goods, con- 
sequently America will soon be over- 
stocked, her factories will have to be shut 
down and the American workingmen will 
be thrown out of work and turn to Bol- 
shevism. In the next breath they complain 
that their own workingmen are unem- 
ployed, and that America ought to be 
ashamed of herself if she doesn’t allow them 
to come over and help themselves to jobs. 
If the European predictions concernin 
the approaching over-production of all 
manufactured goods in America are true— 
and an American hears these predictions 
made in every country in Europe—then 
America has no room at all for any of the 
jobless emigrants which Europe is so anx- 
ious to send us. In no time at all—still 
supposing the prediction to be correct—they 
would be as much of a problem to us as 
they are to Europe—more of a problem 
in fact, because they can’t speak our lan- 
guage and they don’t know our customs. 
Practically all of the South Italian emi- 
grants are agricultural laborers. Most of 
the land in Southern Italy is made up of 
large estates owned by the nobility. tr 
land is rented to the farmers on short leases 
at very high rents. An Italian who wishes 
to rent two acres of rich land might have to 
pay as high as $600 a year rent forit. Wages 
are very low—so low that an agricultural 
laborer can’t afford to buy anything except 
his food and his very essential bottle of 
Chianti. Food expenditure isn’t high for 
him either, for a few feet of macaroni anda 
small but highly developed cheese make a 
day’s ration for almost any South Italian. 
The tax system in Italy is such that the 
chief burden of the taxes falls on the labor- 
ing class. Perhaps twenty per cent of their 
wages goes to pay taxes. In addition to 
paying frightfully heavy taxes, the peasant 
must serve for two years in the army, so 
that a severe dent is put in his produc- 
tiveness. 


Southern Italy Overpopulated 


Finally Southern Italy is very densely 
populated. The city of Naples is in the 
fertile province of Campania. The entire 
province is planted with fruit trees, and at 
the base of each tree is planted a grape 
vine. The vines are trained to stretch from 
tree to tree. Every inch of the ground is 
cultivated, and in addition to the fruit and 
the grape crop, two crops of grain and one 
crop of hay are produced between the trees 
and vines in a single season. The popula- 
tion of this province is 468 people to the 
square mile, which puts it nearly on a par 
with Belgium and Japan. An enormous 
number of Italians emigrated from Cam- 
pania to America before the war, and others 
are procuring permission to go to-day. 

All of these conditions make for eco- 
nomie distress and the distress is not al- 
leviated to any noticeable extent by the 
very high birth rate and the consequent 
rapid increase of population. The poorest 
districts of Souchern Italy are blessed with 
the highest birth rate, 

The result of the economic distress is 
emigration. The Southern Italian emi- 
grates to better himself economically—to 
get more money. He goes anywhere that 
the going is good—to Af to South 
America, to France, to a. There 
seems to be an idea in A at all the 
Italians emigrate to the land of freedom 
and liberty. This is erroneous. One of the 
reasons why the Germans at the present 
time don’t care to emigrate to Brazil is 
because they will be thrown into competi- 
tion with the cheaper Italian labor. There 
are 1,000,000 Italian immigrants in the 
Brazilian state of SAo Paulo alone. 
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On the east coast of Italy I got word of a 
yearly movement of Italian fishermen from 
the section between Ancona and Brindisi. 
Each year a matter of 500 of them sail 
their little fishing boats down the Adriatic 
and across the Mediterranean to the north 
coast of Africa. They stay on the African 
coast for six months each year, each one 
managing to clear a sum of money equiva- 
lent to about $100. With this they sail 
back to Italy again. They invest their 
money in their own manner, and eventually 
they save up enough to get a little piece of 
land and retire. 

The extent to which Italians leave their 
country is shown by the records for 1905. 
In that year 226,320 Italian immigrants 
entered the United States. Yet in that 
same year the total emigration of Italians 
overseas was 447,083, while the so-called 
temporary emigration of Italians to Euro- 
pean or Mediterranean countries was 
279,248. Thus the total Italian emigration 
for 1905 was more than 726,000 people, 
and out of that number the United States 
got slightly more than 226,000. 

I have heard some people argue that it 
won’t be many years before Italian emigra- 
tion to America will diminish through work- 
ing itself out. They take it for granted 
that after a few more years of such heavy 
emigration there won’t be anybody left to 
emigrate. This is a mistaken belief. In 
spite of the tremendous pouring out of 
people from Italy her population has in- 
creased. The foremost political economists 
declare that overpopulation cannot be 
cured by emigration. One of them has 
stated that if nobody had ever emigrated 
from Italy her population would probably 








be just what it is now, because she would | 


have had either a higher death rate or a 
lower birth rate. 


Birds of Passage 


I mention these facts to show that the 
Italians don’t have to emigrate in order to 
exist, and that emigration to America is 
not absolutely essential to their well-being, 
as some of the sentimentalists would have 
us believe. 

At least fifty per cent of the Italians who 
have come to America in the past have 
come with the idea of making as much 
money as they could make in as short a 
time as possible, and then going back to 
Italy to live on their earnings for the rest 
of their lives. The immigrants who came 
to us from Germany and Great Britain and 
Scandinavia in the old days came with 
their families with the intention of remain- 
ing permanently. There is no such idea in 
the heads of a large percentage of Italian 
immigrants. They want the money, and 
that’s all. 

The Italian emigration statistics, which 
differ from our own, because the United 
States immigration year extends from June 
to June while the Italian emigration year 
extends from January to January, show 
that the percentage of Italians who return 
from America to Italy is very large. In 
1910, according to the Italian figures, 
222,235 Italian emigrants went to America 
and 104,459 returned; 155,835 left Italy 
for America in 1911 and 154,027 Italians 
came back. Departing emigrants in 1912 
numbered 204,435, while those who re- 
turned numbered 129,649. The Italian 
figures show that 305,240 emigrated to 
America in 1913, and that 122,589 came 
back; 125,812 went in 1914 and 156,274 
came back; 1915 shows 28,907 leaving 
Italy and 104,265 returning; 1916 shows 
44,994 going and 17,248 returning; in 
1917 only 8197 emigrated to America and 
8763 came home; 1918 was the lowest 
emigration year since 1896, for the Italian 
figures show that only 1545 Italians emi- 
grated to America; 4057 returned during 
the same year. In 1919 the figures took a 
brisk spurt—39,655 Italians emigrated to 
America and 76,479 came back to Italy. 
During the first two months of 1920, ac- 
cording to the Italian figures, 18,271 
Italians emigrated to America, while 5708 
came back to Italy. 

Broadly speaking, the immigrant who 
comes to America only for the purpose of 
getting money to take back home is the 
immigrant who is undesirable—not be- 
cause of the money which he takes away 
with him, for he has paid for the money 
with his labor, but because in his anxiety 
to get money he spends as little as he pos- 
sibly can, thus living in quarters that are 


crowded and subsisting on the same sort of | 


food on which he subsisted in the country 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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It’s the tread of your tire that tells the story; that’s 
where you look first for signs of wear 


You know how you watch the tread of your tire. Naturally, too, because the hard- 
est wear comes on the tread: That’s the point of contact with the road. 


So, instinctively, you have come into the habit of judging how well your tire is 
wearing by the looks of the tread after a few thousand miles of running. 


In the case of a Gates Tire it is often very hard to tell from the looks of the tread 
how far the tire has gone. 


You will soon be calling your friends’ attention to the wonderful way this tread 
withstands wear. Often, after thousands of miles of the hardest kind of going, the 
tread of a Gates Tire still looks almost new. 


It will puzzle you at first—this remarkable wear resistance of the Gates Tire. Yet 
the reason is very simple: This is why we call it “Super Tread.”’ 


The Gates Tire is designed to make a broad road contact instead of a narrow one. 
The whole width of the tread surface contacts the road. Tread-wear is thus dis- 
tributed instead of being concentrated along the center line where ordinary treads 
first wear down. 


This construction naturally means longer tread-life—and correspondingly longer 
life for the whole tire. There is greater resistance to road shock—the broader 
running area being better able to absorb the blow—and less of that destructive 
bending of the side-walls that causes blow-outs. 


In short, the whole tire wears longer; gives you more miles, and that’s what you 


want. 
The Gates agency offers an unusual op- 


portunity for the right kind of dealers 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLORADO 





Makers of 
Super Tread Gates Tested Tubes Gates Half Sole Tires Ordinary Tread 
: Gates Vulco Cord Belts | } | 
i § J | 
} | 7 | 
- j This wonderful wear resistance of the Super Tread is a 
| | +; result of how the tire makes its contact with the road j ) 
- Z in travel. Note in the left hand diagram how the tread 


se . wear is distributed over a broad surface; and how in , 
: | the right hand diagram the ordinary tread wears merely ,-% 


along a narrow area following the center line of the tire. 
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of his origin. By so doing he undermines 
the American standard of living for all 
workmen except those in the skilled trades 
and helps largely to maintain—in the words 
of Theodore Roosevelt—“ pestilential so- 
cial conditions in our great cities, where 
anarchistic organizations have their great- 
est possibility of growth.” 

The Italian immigrants who are coming 
to us at the present time are a fine-looking 
lot of people. They are frugal and they are 
extremely hard workers. They are also 
easily influenced by agitators. If these 
immigrants come to America with the in- 
tention of making their homes in America 
for the rest of their lives, adopting Amer- 
ican institutions and American ways of 
living and American ways of thinking, and 
becoming American citizens, they are a 
benefit to the nation. If they come deter- 
mined to make as much as they can in any 
way that they can as soon as they can, they 
are a detriment to the nation. 

The Italian authorities like to have 
Italian emigrants go to America. But like 
the authorities of most European coun- 
tries, they exhibit a marked lack of enthu- 
siasm over having their people become 
American citizens. They have investigated 
the returned emigrant and they say that 
he brings back American hustle and Amer- 
ican alertness and American neatness and 
cleanliness to the old country. That aspect 
of emigration delights them. And the 
Italian authorities are also delighted at the 
vast amount of American money which is 
sent back to Italy every day in the year. 

The amount of money that is sent back 
by immigrants is staggering. The Rome 
office of a big American tourist agency and 
banking house receives—or was receiving 
through the early months of 1920—a daily 
average of between two and three million 
lire a day from America to be deposited to 
the accounts of the senders or to be paid to 
friends and relatives. This is only one 
agency in one city. The same agency in 
Naples receives and distributes an average 
of more than 1,000,000 lire a day. The 
same thing is true in Milan, Genoa and 
Palermo. 

In the seaport cities the steamship lines 
have gone into the business of receiving 
and distributing the money sent back to 
Italy by Italian immigrants in America. 
In addition there are the large banks and 
the small private banks, all of them trans- 
ferring money from America as fast as they 
can. The money comes from every part of 
the United States in all sorts of sums, 


Golden Floods From America 


On the seventh of April I ran my finger 
down a recently completed page of the 
ledger in which immigrants’ drafts were 
recorded. Its peak was a draft for 59,360 
lire from an Italian in a southern state. 
There were drafts for 17,361 lire, 11,550 
lire, 8432 lire, 5332 lire, and so on down 
to 500 lire. They came from Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania; Hurley, Wisconsin; Elkhart, 
Indiana; Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; 
Ankeny, Iowa; Oswego, New York; Dil- 
lonvale, Ohio; Passaic, New Jersey; and 
Anaconda, Montana. 

On each working day of the year at the 
present time a daily average of 12,000,000 
lire must arrive in Italy from the immi- 
grants in the United States. Allowing 
300 working days to the year, and figuring 
the lira as being worth twenty to the dollar, 
as it was last April, this means that the 
Italians in ‘America are sending home 
$180,000,000 in one year's time. It’s no 
wonder, with Italy’s finances in their 
present low state, that the Italian Govern- 
ment is enthusiastic over having Italian 
emigrants go to America in large quanti- 
ties, save as much money as can be 
sequestrated and send all of it back to 
Italy. 

But none of the Italian emigration offi- 
cials or other government authorities has 
ever been caught throbbing with thrills 
over the Italians who truly turn American. 
That they do not want. The Italians 
regard America as a great educational insti- 
tution fortheir people—a bigfreeuniversity, 
where the Americans hand out instruction 
in money-making and hustle, and at the 
same time disburse large quantities of 
money to the students. 

Oddly enough, emigration in general and 
the Italian emigrant in particular who 
comes back with a pocketful of money are 
not such helps to Italy as some of the 
Italian emigration authorities seem to im- 
agine. 





One Italian student of the subject finds 
that many of those who return bring back 
vices with them and demoralize those with 
whom they come in contact. 

Those who come back are often discon- 
tented and — unrest among their 
neighbors. Production in some of the 
southern provinces, as a result of the emi- 
gration of so many agricultural laborers, is 
even more inadequate than it has been in 
the past. 

Land once carefully cultivated is being 
neglected, and consequently prices are ris- 
ing. The departure of the men has forced 
women to labor in the fields, thus injuring 
the rising generation. 

As a result of the breaking up of fam- 
ilies—for the men frequently emigrate 
alone, leaving their wives and children 
behind—there has been a drift toward 
moral degeneracy, both on the part of the 
men who have gone and the women who 
have stayed behind. Many children do 
not have the benefit of the proper super- 
vision and restraint; and _ tuberculosis, 
which was very rare in Italy during the 
preémigration days, is now spread broad- 
cast through Southern Italy. 


Life in Neapolitan Slums 


Sentimentalists are greatly given to de- 
claring that the immigrant is not to blame 
for the congested slum in which he so often 
lives with thousands of others of his kind. 
The slums, declare the sentimentalists, are 
due to Americans and not to the immi- 
grants. 

Naples is far from a clean city. Odors 
pop out on the traveler from every nook 
and corner. And living conditions are pretty 
much the same all over Italy, whether one 
chooses beautiful Naples looking out on its 
wonderful bay, or Bari over on the Adriatic 
coast, flat and hot in its whitish dust, or 
Palermo down in sunny Sicily, or one of the 
romantic-looking little hill towns perched 
high up on the top of a half-grown moun- 
tain. 

Most of the Southern Italians who are 
seeking to come to America to-day come 
from the city and the environs of Bari, the 
city of Cosenza and the district round it, 
the city and district of Caserta, the dis- 
tricts round Naples, and the provinces of 
Apulia, Calabria, Basili¢ata and Campania. 
They are mostly the children of farmers, 
and they are very poor. Ex-Premier Nitti 
of Italy comes from Potenza in the south. 
It is one of the poorest sections in all 
Italy, and Nitti used to remark jokingly 
that the great majority of his electors were 
in New York. 

In choosing the congested districts of 
Naples as an example of the living condi- 
tions to which our Southern Italian immi- 
grants have been accustomed I may be 
accused of selecting an overpopulated city 
where conditions are exaggerated. I have 
looked at similar districts in the cities of 
Rome, Bari and Caserta in the south of 
Italy, and in various smaller towns, and 
I have no hesitation in declaring that when 
one is described all are described. 

The houses in the poor sections of Naples 
are tall apartment houses, and the streets 
on which they front are so narrow that they 
look like clefts in a solid cliff rather than 
like streets. From these narrow, dark 
streets—dark even when the hot sun of an 
Italian noon is pouring down on the rest of 
the city—run alleyways which are less than 
one-third as wide as the streets, and apart- 
ment houses tower high on each side of 
them. These gashes in the dark intestines 
of the city are alive with people. The 
street underfoot is a mass of slippery odds 
and ends, and sometimes down the middle 
of the street runs a depression intended to 
carry away the worst of what is thrown 
from the buildings. 

Each window boasts a little balcony. 
From balcony to balcony across the narrow 
streets run clotheslines. When all the resi- 
dents hang out the wash the streets look 
like queer burlesques of Fifth Avenue on 
Armistice Day, and from the mass of gar- 
ments, hung at all heights in the air, drips 
a steady drizzle until the clothes have dried. 

The poor classes of Italians—the classes 
from which we draw our immigrants— 
know little of cleanliness and sanitation. It 
is true that they wash their clothes and 
hang them out to dry, but they also throw 
garbage and waste in the streets. As one 
progresses along the rabbit warrens which 
serve as homes for the Italian lower classes 
one must constantly be on the lookout for 
the slops and the refuse which hurtle down 
silently from the little balconies. 
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Each room in the rabbit warrens is in- 
habited to the uttermost limit. Whole 
families herd into one small room, Some 
of these crowded rooms boast of curtain 
partitions. The majority of them are un- 
partitioned, so that night finds their in- 
habitants sleeping wherever there is a 
convenient space on the floor. 

The rooms are so crowded that the Ital- 
ians have come to regard the street as their 
natural living room. It is their drawing- 
room, their dining room and their boudoir. 
Literally everything takes place in the open 
air, unscreened from the prying glances of 
passers-by. 

Anybody who goes to Naples needs only 
to pick out one of the narrow side streets 
between the Corso Umberto Primo and the 
harbor and walk along it at any hour of the 
morning in order to see more of what our 
leading book publishers like to speak of as 
life in the raw than he ever saw before. He 
will see the street swarming with people, 
getting their breakfasts from wandering 
cooks who are busily engaged in cooking 
spaghetti, macaroni, fish or meat on their 
little movable stoves. Mothers, after mak- 
ing their own toilets, attend with more or 
less care to their children, running through 
their hair carelessly and otherwise minis- 
tering to their wants. 

If the weather is at all warm the children 
wear no clothes at all. Men with trays 
wander through the crowds. Some of the 
trays contain a choice selection of cigar 
butts which have been collected with in- 
finite pains. The Italian cigar-butt collec- 
tor has attained great proficiency in his 
calling, and can snatch a cigar butt out 
from under the descending heel of a heavy 
and rapidly moving man without getting 
his fingers bruieed in the least. Other trays 
are laden with pieces of broken bread and 
meat and cake which have been assembled 
at the back doors of the better-class res- 
taurants. The dealers in cigar butts and 
broken foods do a land-office business. 

If one is sufficiently early one will see 
goats and cows being driven through the 
streets to supply those of more cultivated 
tastes with milk. The goats, being small 
and nimble-footed, are driven into the 
buildings and up to the fifth and sixth 
floors when the occasion demands it. The 
cows, being larger and more difficult to 
navigate round the abrupt corners of the 
apartment-house stairs, are never taken 
above the ground floor. The daily presence 
of these animals in the streets and in homes 
does not tend to enhance the neatness of 
the sections through which they pass. 

The immigrants may not be to blame, as 
the sentimentalists declare, for the slums 
in which they live in American cities. The 
slum living, however, is their standard of 
living; and in the majority of cases the 
places in which recently arrived immi- 
grants live in American cities do not begin 
to be so bad as the slums from which they 
came, 

Even in the country, where a family has 
an entire hut or hovel to itself, there is 
stench and filth and overcrowding. 


The Song of the Sentimentalists 


The sentimentalists are due to rise at 
this point and remark in sarcastic, frosty 
voices that they are quite sure we are for- 
getting that Christopher Columbus was an 
Italian, and that Michelangelo was an 
Italian, and that some of the greatest sculp- 
tors and painters and musicians in the 
world were Italians. By making these re- 
marks the sentimentalists are implying that 
all of our Italian immigrants possess the 
same inherent love for art and music and 
beauty that a few of Italy’s great men 
have possessed. Such an implication is the 
purest balderdash. 

The great mass of Italian immigrants 
are poverty-stricken, hard-working, stolid 
manual laborers who are accustomed to 
living amid conditions too wretched to be 
imagined by persons who have never seen 
the slums of Europe. They will never be 
anything else except stolid manual labor- 
ers. Their idea of the beautiful has always 
been and always will be a blue-and- pink 
chromo of a fat girl child standing in a 
field of daisies and serving as a background 
for a calendar issued by an enterprising 
macaroni firm. 

As for music, they are as passionately 
addicted to the cheap phonograph as are 
the laboring classes of any nation—no 
more and no less. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the sentimentalists invariably 
attempt to befog the issue of whether or 
not the new immigrants are reducing the 
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standard of living of the American work- 
ingman by introducing the names of Chris- 
topher Columbus, Michelangelo and Ben- 


venuto Cellini. Those gentlemen should 
be paired with Miles Standish, John Single- 
ton Copley and Gilbert Stuart and banished 
from the argument. None of the six has 
any right to be in it. 

The Italian emigrant is accustomed to 
living on food which would mean next to 
nothing to an American workman. There 
are thousands upon thousands of them who 
eat practically nothing except a mixture 
known as minestra, composed of macaroni, 
vegetables, grated cheese and olive oil. 
Polenta, which is boiled Indian corn meal, is 
about the only dish which the agricultural 
laborers get when there has been a bad 
harvest. 

The emigrant class almost never has 
meat, and when meat appears on the table 
it is of such grade that a strong tooth is 
needed to dent it. The better class of emi- 
grants gets such dishes as ‘macaroni pre- 
pared with green stuffs, olive oil and cheese, 
goat’s milk, fish, rice, with red wine and 
vegetables. The cost of olive oil and wine 
was mounting skyward with such velocity 
in the spring of 1920, however, that only 
the wealthier emigrants were able to af- 
ford it. 

These then are the conditions to which 
the majority of the Italian emigrants are 
accustomed. Those who come to America 
with the idea of returning to Italy when 
they have made their pile are willing to go 
on living in the same way. By so doing 
they save more money. They can live on a 
much smaller amount per week than could 
any American laborer. Indeed investiga- 
tions in the past have shown that Italian 
families could be earning less money than 
the minimum amount on which a family is 
supposed to be able to live under existin 
conditions in America, and still they sacs | 
be saving money. Those who come to Amer- 
ica with the idea of remaining and becoming 
citizens soon become dissatisfied and make 
an effort to better their conditions. 


A Man Without an Ax to Grind 


Just so long as Italian emigrants come 
to America in order to make enough money 
on which to return to Italy and live in 
comfort, just so long will they refuse to 
spend more money for their rooms and 
heir food than’ they are forced to spend. 
And the inclination of all of them, when 
they first come to America, wil! be to live 
as they lived in Italy. The only way in 
which they can be broken of that con- 
firmed habit is by careful education. Not 
schooling, but education. 

Occasionally in Europe one is fortunate 
enough to find an American who looks at 
our immigration problem from the stand- 
»0int of a one-hundred-per-cent American. 

Ie does not advocate stopping all immi- 
gration, as some of the more ardent labor 
leaders do. He does not shout to have all 
restrictions removed, as do those who are 
interested in getting cheap labor. He is not 
a csstinandalies who smells of peppermint 
lozenges and would have one believe that 
the immigrant in the steerage is invariably 
a noble and an idealistic gentleman, and 
that the first-cabin passenger playing shuf- 
fleboard or reading Green's History of the 
English People on the boat deck is always 
a selfish, dissolute waster by comparison. 
He isn’t found too frequently, unfortu- 
nately. He is a sensible sort of person, and 
he believes firmly in controlling immigra 
tion for just one reason—the welfare of the 
American nation. Too many of the people 
who discuss immigration never seem to 
consider the welfare of the American na- 
tion. They think first of the steamship 
companies or of their own pockets or of 
the delicate sensibilities of the immigrants. 
But occasionally, as I have said, one meets 
an American who has no immigration ax 
to grind. 

I stood on the Via Santa Lucia in Naples 
with a man of this type. We watched a 
crowd of emigrants come in from Bari and 
line up in the courtyard of the American 
consulate; and as we watched them he 
propounded the best and simple st scheme 
for giving our immigrants a start in the 
right direction that I have ever he ard. 

“The new law,” said he, ‘‘ requires more 
than 200 hours sec hooling a year for all 
aliens who can’t speak English. his is 
bound to cause dissatisfaction, for nine- 
tenths of the troubles in the old Europe 
were caused by people of certain nationali- 
ties being forced to learn a language other 

(Continued on Page 140 
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Keep Your 


SE Champion Spark Plugs to cut 
truck costs. 


They aid greatly in profitab/., con- 
tinuous truck operation, because they 
end many of the costly delays for repair 
and adjustment. 


Champion No. 3450 Insulator ef- 
fectively withstands the constant 
shocks, heat and vibrations to which 
truck motors are subjected in their long, 
daily grind of heavy duty work. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulator 


Champion Spark Plug 


Champion Spark Plug Company 





DEPENDABLE 
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Truck Going 


Champion dependability accounts 
for the fact that Champion Spark Plugs 
have been adopted as standard equip- 
ment by more automobile, truck, tractor 
and engine manufacturers than any 
other make of spark plug. 





There is a Champion Spark Plug 
specially designed for your particular 
type of gasoline engine. 


Order a set from your dealer today. 
He can supply you. 


and the World Trade Mark on the Box. 





Company, Toledo, Ohio 


of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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“Save the surface and 


you save all Bie vig y, 


for Interior Walls 


ISTAS into a thousand of the better 

homes would reveal Lu-Co-F Jat as 
the aristocrat of wall finishes. The firm- 
ness of its surfacing gives a durability to 
the wall unblemished by scaling, blis- 
tering or peeling. Its charm is lasting 
because washing with soap and water 
instantly restores the freshness of its 
beautiful tints which may have been ob- 
scured by dust and furnace smoke. 
Lucas Lu-Co-Flat—one of the many qual- 
ity products of the house that has devoted 
seventy-one years to good paint-making. 


Write for our booklet, “Suggestions for Home 
Decoration,” with numerous color samples 
Address Dept. 12 


John Lucas&Co..Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
W YORK PITTSRURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, 
wEVILL ‘ Bt 
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| than their own. In addition to that, the 
immigrants are hard workers, and after 
they’ve worked all day long with their 
hands they'll be in no condition to apply 
their brains properly to the study of Eng- 
lish. 

“Now we have in America a ready-made 
set of universities in which all our immi- 
grants could be given a free course in Amer- 
| icanism. I am speaking of the army 
cantonments—thirty-one of them—from 
Camp Devens and Camp Upton and Camp 
Dix and Camp Lewis in the North down to 
Camp Cody and Camp Shelby and Camp 
Beauregard in the South. Ship the immi- 
grants to these camps from the boats 
and let them stay there a month, and 
nine-tenths of the thievery and deceit and 
disappointment with which the average 
immigrant has to contend on arriving in 
America would be done away with. 

“In one month’s time the average immi- 
grant, instructed in English and in Amer- 
ican customs by the same sort of teachers 
who taught the illiterates in our own Army, 
would make tremendous strides—strides 
that he wouldn’t make in two or three or 
even ten years’ time if he gravitated straight 
to the slums, as practically all newly arrived 
immigrants do. ‘ 

“The slum is the vilest training ground 
for American citizens that could be in- 
vented by the most vicious anti-American. 
It destroys ambition, it saps health, it 
breaks down morals and it prevents its 
inhabitants from coming in contact with 
any of the elevating influences of American 
life. The children of the slums, it is true, 
go to school; but the majority of their 
fellow pupils are aliens like abseiees. 
An American who has given much thought 
to immigration has said that an American 
citizen can’t be made out of a tenement 
slum any more than a silk purse can be 
made out of a sow’s ear. 

“The United States can work for years 
to Americanize the immigrants in the slums 
and get less results than she would get in 
one month's time if she should ship them 
to a training camp for a little course of 
sprouts. In these camps the immigrants 
could definitely find out where they wish 
to go, and from them they would be dis- 
tributed.” 





Vain Regrets of the Home:-Going 


“It would be a big proposition, but em- 
igration to America for the next twenty 
years and more is going to be a far greater 
movement of peoples than the world has 
ever known. If America cannot assimilate 
these people—and the events of the past 
few years have shown conclusively that 
she has not been able to assimilate most 
of the 10,000,000 aliens that emigrated to 
America in the ten years before the war— 
then one of two things will happen: Either 
certain sections of America will be populated 
by distinct racial groups, just as parts of 
Europe are populated by racial groups which 

| are constantly on the verge of flying at each 
other’s throats; or America will develop 
a new type of people with an entirely new 
| character. Of these two evils, the latter 
is unquestionably the greater. 

“To send immigrants to training camps 
would entail a large expenditure of money. 
But heaven help us if the American people 
| aren’t willing to spend money to retain 
their Americanism !”’ 

Since the outbreak of the war nearly 
400,000 Italians, according to the statistics 
of the Italian emigration bureau, have re- 
turned to Italy from America. It is, of 
course, impossible to obtain statistics on the 
feelings of the entire 400,000. As far as can 
be discovered, however, from the returned 
emigrants themselves and from the persons 
who have had dealings with them, a large 
number of them are kicking themselves 
violently for ever having been such fools as 
to leave America. 

The place to catch emigrants of all con- 
ditions, types and sizes is, as I have said 
before, the American consulate at Naples. 
One needs only to go down there and take 
a picture, or pretend to take a picture, of a 
crowd of emigrants. The English-speaking 
| Italians in the crowd will do the rest. 

“Hello, Jack!” they shout, exposing 
their glittering teeth to the glare of the hot 
southern sun. “ You take picture, huh?” 

After this exhibition of acuteness and 
perspicacity they come crowding up and 
unbosom themselves of a thousand woes, 
For the most part those who have returned 
from America are greatly irked by the 
money situation. They change American 
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money into Italian money at a better rate 
of exchange than they ever received before 
they left Italy for America before the war. 
They get the idea that prices in Italy will 
be exactly what they were in the old days, 
and that they will be very wealthy citizens 
when they return. 

Actual conditions are much_different. 
Prices have risen enormously. There isn’t 
such a wide difference between the living 
expenses of the poor and the well-to-do in 
Italy as in America. For example, a poor 
man can get a poor suit in America for 
fifteen or eighteen dollars, whereas a rich 
man pays $125 or $150 for a suit. In Italy 
a poor man—last April—had to pay 300 or 
400 lire for a poor suit, whereas a rich man 
could get a good suit for 500 or 600 lire. 
Thus a poor man from America would find 
prices very high in Italy, whereas a rich 
man would find them very low. 

Here is a typical case of the present-day 
returned emigrant. He rushed up to me in 
the courtyard of the Naples consulate and 
engaged me in conversation. He owned a 
candy store in New Jersey and had re- 
turned to his home district of Bari with 
several thousand dollars. He wished, he 
said, to look round. That is the emigrant- 
ish way of saying that he wanted to invest 
his savings in a nice little business and 
settle down for the rest of his life. He was 
interrupted several times in the course of 
the conversation by compatriots who evi- 
dently feared that I might have the evil eye 
or represent the Government or something 
equally awful. 


A Message to Italians in America 


At each interruption he assured the 
interrupter that everything was all right. 
I was a writer, he announced, and maybe I 
would go home and get this stuff printed, 
and then the other Italians wouldn’t make 
such fools of themselves as those present 
had done. At this all the other tslians 
would nod approval. All these people— 
and I talked to a good many—had a very 
emphatic message to send back to all the 
Italians in America. It was this: 

“Prices are higher for us in Italy than 
they are in America. Our money is no good 
here. You won't like it here. Stay in 
America! Take out citizenship papers! Be 
Americans! We can’t get back to America 
quickly enough!” 

This is the condition which I found in 
Milan, in Trieste, in Rome, in Naples, in 
Caserta, in Bari and in various small towns 
and villages in Italy. Any Italian just re- 
turned from Italy will confirm it. 

The man from New Jersey had returned 
to Italy six months before I talked to him, 
which was in April, 1920. He had saved up 
a few thousand dollars, and before leaving 
New York the poor wretch converted the 
whole wad into Italian lire at the rate of 
eight lire for one American dollar. On the 
day that I talked with him the rate of ex- 
change was twenty-four lire for one Amer- 
ican dollar, so that his money was only 
worth one-third of what it had been worth 
in America. 

“Two thousand dollars,” said he, “used 
to last a long time. Now it lasts about two 
days. If I want a clean room to sleep in 
I’ve got to pay almost thirty lire a day. 
That represents nearly four dollars a day 
to me, because my money was changed at 
eight lire for a dollar.” 

I protested at the price he had quoted me. 

“My room with a bath at the big hotel 
on the hill overlooking the bay only costs 


me fifty lire a day. You must have given. 


me the wrong figures.” 

He shook his head. 

“Prices aren’t much different here for 
the rich and the poor,” he explained. 
“That’s why our money doesn’t last. On 
the first day that I got in from America I 
took a room for fifteen lire a day. It was 
dirty—rotten! If I want a clean room I 
have to pay thirty lire.’ 

I ventured the opinion that after he had 
been here for a few hours he must have been 
wishing that he had never come. 

“You said it!” chirped a stocky youns 
woman from Bari. 

An unhappy-looking young man from 
Caserta volunteered the information that 
he had brought back 40,000 lire, for which 
he had exchanged $5000 several months 
before. To-day it was worth less than 
$2000, because of the rate of exchange. He 
had intended to open a shoe store and 
settle down. 

“The money ain’t no good,” he growled. 
“You can’t do no business here.” 

(Concluded on Page 143) 
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“Horse Sense” 





The U. S. Government is the largest user 
of motor trucks. 


) 


A good memory is a valuable asset—re- 
member this when you buy a motor truck, 


) 


There are no automobiles in Bermuda, 
the only one shipped there frightened the 
horses and the inhabitants threw it into 
the sea. 


{ 


“Horse Sense’’ and Traffic Trucks had 
their origin in America—now both are in 
evidence all over the world. 


{ 


Men and machines wear out, the latter 
from use and the former from old age— 
longer life for both are possible by avoid- 
ing abuse. 


{ 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000- 
lb. capacity truck in the world. Built 
of standardized units. 


{ 


Traffic Truck Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 3%, x5 motor; 
Covert transmission; multiple disc 
clutch; Bosch magneto; Carter car- 
buretor; 4-piece cast shell, cellular type 
radiator; drop forged front axle with 
Timken roller bearings; Russel rear 
axle, internal gear, roller bearings; semi- 
elliptic front and rear springs; 6-inch 
U-channel frame; Standard Fisk tires, 
34 x 3'\4 front, 34 x5 rear; 133-inch 
wheelbase ; 122-inch length of frame 
behind driver’s seat; oil cup lubricat- 
ing system; chassis painted, striped and 
varnished; driver’s lazy-back seat and 
cushion regular equipment. Pneumatic 
cord tire equipment at extra cost. 
chassis $1495 factory 


{ 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped with cab, 
hoist, steel dump body (painted and var- 
nished), no extras required. $1990 
complete, at factory. 


{ 


Buyers of Traffic Trucks can make the 
same remarkable relative saving in cabs 
and bodies as they make in the purchase 
of the truck chassis, by insisting upon 
Traffic Truck dealers furnishing Traffic 
cabs and bodies. Specialization and 
quantity production make the same high 
quality and low price possible on all- 
weather-cabs, platforms, express, stake, 
grain, live stock, dump and oil tank 
bodies. 

Buy Traffic equipment and save money! 


Write for catalog naming prices and 


specifications. 


Notice to Dealers: 
It is Traffic policy to make direct con- 
nections in every city, town and village 
in the United States and Canada. 
The demand for Traffics has made it 
necessary to quadruple the production 
this year. 
Many dealers are getting in line now for 
future Traffic franchises. 


You have no time to lose. 
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Traffic Motor Truck Corp. 


Edgemont Station Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. Sees soear 


May 24th 1920. 





Gentlemen: 











I send you herewith a photograph of my 
Traffic Truck. It shows a capacity load. of horse- 
radish, which nétted me five hundred and one dollars 
and sixty cents ($501.60). 














My Traffic has been subjected to the hardest 
kind of service daily, ever since [I bought it, and it 
stands up wonderfully. 







It uses less gasoline than I expected it to 
consume. The cost of operation and upkeep is lower ‘ 
than what my idea of low really was. 












I earnestly endorse the Traffic Truck. 
I consider it the best truck on the market of its 
capacity end a profitable investment for eny. man, 
anywhere who must haul his products. 






“ Very truly yours 


rg S$ Lercherctin 







Vencithanan.. Catia Sale cee 


Write for Catalog Today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world. 
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Genuine-ness a> ae 


Like other good grades of building material, Beaver Board Sg 
is trade-marked so that you can always be sure that you . Ny 
get the kind of walls and ceilings you ask for and the 
result you expect. i a 
Like other lumber, Beaver Board lends itself to various 
grades of practical and decorative work. It is as success- 
ful in the dining room as in the finished attic or the factory ® 8 A 8 
stock room. In each case it provides walls And ceilings 


that never crack and that last as long as the building. 








Send for a copy of our new book, “‘ Beaver Board and Its 
Uses,”’ and color card of Beavertone, a velvety flat paint 
especially made by the manufacturers of Beaver Board. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; Londoa, Eng. 
Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 
Distributors and dealers everywhere 
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(Concluded from Page 140) 

Others volunteered the information that 
it was impossible to get enough to eat. 
Owing to the rationing system they 
couldn’t have all the bread, macaroni and 
olive oil that they wanted. 

A sixteen-year old girl who had been in 
America told me her objections to her home 
town—Naples. She spoke English per- 
fectly. 

“They don’t let you do the things you 
can do in America,” she said. “If you ride 
a bicycle or go on roller skates or go to the 
movies alone everyone talks about you 
until you feel ashamed of yourself. They 
call you a tomboy—and worse. And when 
I walk down the Porta Capuana or the Via 
Bonvero the smells make me sick. People 
crowd into the rooms, and they don’t care 
what they do or who sees them do it. 

“I know one place where five families 
are living in three rooms. I want to go 
back to America.” 

This young woman was Americanized. 
Too many people think that the wearing of 
American-made clothes and the speaking 
of English means Americanization. These 
things don’t signify at all unless an Ameri- 
can viewpoint goes with them. 

My notebook gives me the name of 
Gaetano Bruno, who came back from 
Boston to visit his parents in Catanzaro. 
He brought $1000 from the United States. 

few years ago that amount of money 
would have lasted three years in Italy. His 
thousand had lasted a little less than nine 
months. He pulled a restaurant check out 
of his pocket. It totaled nineteen lire and 
seventy centesimi. That was the check for 
his dinner on the previous day. Since he 
had exchanged his American money at the 
rate of eight lire for the dollar when he left 
America, that meal represented an expendi- 
ture of two dollars and a half to him. He 
knew where he could get a room in Naples 
for six lire a night. The bed was nothing 
but boards, and the room was so small that 
you could hardly breathe in it—but he 
could get it for six lire a night—a rock 
bottom price. That represented seventy- 
five cents to him. In Boston, on the con- 
trary, he could get a clean room from the 
Y. M. C. A. for fifteen cents. 

“At home”’’—that’s the way he said it; 
at home, meaning America—“a feller can 
earn money. Here in Italy you can’t earn 
any money. Everybody up in the hill 
towns just sits round and does nothing.” 

When those who are going to America for 
the first time are asked why they are going 
to America they reply first that prices are 
too high. Their second reason is always 
“Strikes!” “Strikes, strikes, strikes!’ 
they say. “‘ Everybody strikes all day long. 
One cannot work if he wishes to work. It 
is not good here.” 


Consulates Overrun 


New emigrants going to America just at 
present claim—possibly because they are 
afraid of being turned back if they don’t 
say so—that they are going to become 
citizens of the United States as soon as 
possible after arriving. Great numbers of 
them are. young men from sixteen to 
twenty years old, and girls of about the 
same age. All of them claim to be going to 
join uncles or aunts. There are also great 
numbers of wives going to America to join 
their husbands. 

A consul, according to our leading works 
of reference, is an agent appointed by a 
sovereign state to reside in a foreign city or 
town, to protect the interests of its citizens 
and commerce there, and to collect and for- 
ward information on industrial and eco- 
nomic matters. 

In the rare old days, long before Mr. 
Hohenzollern had thought of retiring from 
the kaisering business and taking up the 
more refined and honorable trade of wood- 
chopping in Holland, American consuls 
were highly successful in living up to the 
specifications of the reference books. 

American consuls were highly successful 
in protecting the interests of American 
citizens and American commerce in the 
cities where they were stationed; and they 
duly collected and forwarded to Washing- 
ton, D. C., large masses of information on 
industrial and economic matters, such as 
the foibles of copra gatherers, the extent of 
guano deposits on the Boolaboola Islands, 
the demand among the natives of the king- 
dom of Neurasthenia for silk hats and 
warming pans, and kindred subjects. In 
the rare old days an American business man 
could go to one of our consuls and get in- 
formation five times out of eight on almost 


any subject within the consul’s sphere 
of influence. That, however, was in the 
days when the emigrant and the American 
consul had nothing in common. An emi- 
grant got his ticket and went on the 
steamer, and while he was thus engaged the 
consul, wotting not of his existence, would 
be drowsily but effectively garnering in- 
formation on industrial and economic 
matters. 

To-day the American consul and the 
emigrant are inseparable. Every emigrant 
must make application to an American 
consul for a visé on his passport. The 
consul must decipher visé applications 
which explain in singularly involved lan- 
guage what it is that they want. I watched 
an American consul struggling with a 
document which declared ry the signer 
expected “to go to the U. S. to join hus- 
band, American citizen, Ae my children 
all American-born and signed by husband.” 
He had just finished with an application 
which showed the applicant to have been 
born in America four years before the birth 
of his own father. He hauled out other 
applications in silent agony and pointed to 
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the manner in which the applicants had 


described themselves. 


“Nose undulating,” said one. ‘Face 
homely.” 
Another read: “ Forehead, black; mouth, 


fat lips; chin, too pronounced.” 

third explained lucidly, “Forehead, 
brown; hair, black and rare; complexion, 
dark; face, no particular shown.’ 


Future Policies 


Hundreds of emigrants pass through our 
consular offices every day. The consulate 
exists, wherever it is, to do work for the 
Department of State. As things are going 
at present, American consulates are being 
forced by circumstances over which they 
have no control to neglect the State De- 
partment work and to devote all their time 
and all their energies to the emigrants. 

The present time is a very important 
time for American business men in Europe. 
There is a vast amount of trade-extension 
work to be done. There is an enormous 
quantity of information which American 
consuls should be getting for our business 
men abroad and at home. Instead of doing 
large amounts of such work, our consulates 
are doing less of it than they have ever 
done in their histories. All their time and 
energies are being given to emigrants’ pass- 
ports. Our business men have no place to 


turn for the information to which they are 


entitled. 

Our Government has created a condition 
without giving a thought to the machinery 
which shall carry out the work that the 
condition necessitates. It is essential that 
supervision be exercised over the swarms 
of emigrants awaiting, the opportunity to 
rush to America, and it is also essential 
that our business men be given full and 
complete information on industrial and 
economic matters. 

Visé offices should be established in all 
emigration centers. At the head of each 
office should be a vice consul. This done, 


the consulates could go on about their | 


business. 

The conclusions to be drawn from an in- 
vestigation of Italian emigration under 
postwar conditions are as follows: 


A greater number of emigrants are de- 


sirous of leaving Italy for America than 
ever before. If it weren’t for the lack 
of shipping not even the new immigration 
restrictions would suflice to cut down the 
number of Italian immigrants to the former 
high levels of 1907 and 1914. Owing to the 
prevalence of communism and extreme 
socialism in Italy it is highly essential that 
the United States maintain the Bureau of 


Passport Control, which is functioning so 


effectively in Rome. 
The Italian immigrant, like individuals 
from every country on earth, is a very 
likable person when one takes the trouble 
to sit down and talk with him. He is eager 
to learn and responds quickly to kindness. 
We are going to get large numbers of him 
this year and in the years to come. _If he 
receives decent treatment, and. if the Gov- 
ernment is willing to s @y “and 
thought on him, he can be ie inte very 
enthusiastic and valuable American. But 
if he is received on his arrival in this coun- 
try by unscrupulous Italians and Amer- 
icans who exploit him, rob him, cheat him 
and relegate him to the same sort of slum 
from which he originally came in Europe, 
then he will only too often be a menace to 
America and to American institutions. 
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300 Candle- Power of pure white, 
brilliant light. 


L) 


Brighter than 20 old style oil 
lamps or lanterns. No glare; 
no flicker—no eye-strain. 


Makes and burns its own gas e 


from common éavoline =—and it lights 
with common matches” 





i aS a nS ay 


No greasy wicks to trim; no 
dirty chimneys to wash; no 
smoke, no soot, a0 odor, 


Ya) 


Can’t spill fuel or explode, even ES, the Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp 
if tipped over. is all that its name implies—easily 
and quickly lighted. You simply hold a couple 
of lighted matches lengthwise under generator 
coil, keeping the flame close to upright part 


“When the matches are just about 
burned up you turn the valve just enough to 
light the mantles and then ok, it off entirely 
Lamp is of handsome design, to prevent any flaming or smoking. As the 
elegantly finished —an orna- mantles get dim, open the valve again, just one 
ment in any home. . 

turn for full light. 


Gives 48 hours’ brilliant service 
per gallon of fuel used. 


Built of brass, heavily nickeled 
and highly polished. Inspect- 
ed, tested and guaranteed. 
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Lantern has mica globe with 
metal retlector. Is storm-proof 
and bug-proof. 


“Tt is all simple and easy. There is no 
old fashioned burner to bother with—no hunt- 
ing around for an alcohol torch, No greasy 
wicks to trim, no chimne ys to clean, no trouble, 
no delay light your Quick-Lite with matches, 


@leman Quick-Lite 


Lamps a and Lanterns 


‘And just look at the wonderful light it gives! Every time 
ye light your Quick-Lite it — forth that same flood of beautiful pure white 
brilliance. It’s a natural light, too, soft and mellow—without glare or flicker 
without any of eye-straining, bluish or reddish rays like you get with some 
other forms of lighting. 

“Use the Quick-Lite a few nights and you will come back and 
tell me that all I have said is really not strong enough. Indeed, y you will do 
more than that. You will gladly recommend these wonderful lights to all your 
friends and neighbors.” 

The Quick-Lite Lantern operates on the Set wr dealer today 
same principle as the lamp. Nothing finer Lite for 
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for outdoor work at night. You should have have one in your home. Uf your dealer can't supply 
this handy lantern tor emergencic There you, write us, giving hie name. Free Book on Better 
are many uses for it around any home Lightsentonrequest. Addresenearest office, Dept Pat 


The @leman lamp @mpany 
Larges! Manutacturers of Gasoline Lamps Lanterns and Lighting Plants in the World 
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oe R 37 years we have made Star Hack 
Saws and owned the famous Star name 
and brand—selling our saws through the 
Millers Falls Co. 

This arrangement was terminated August 
15th by mutual consent and we will here- 
after market Star Saws ourselves direct to 
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the trade. This development from sales 
agency representation to direct selling has 
been going on in every line of business. 
Factories have found out that when they 
sell their own products they are in a posi- 
tion to give the most effective trade and 
users’ service on the goods they make. 
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Saws are now sold 
by the SMakers 


That is exactly what the Clemson selling service | ously and concentrate our every resource and 
now means to Star Saw users and the trade. It energy in maintaining and increasing it. 

means a closer understanding and a more con- 
structive service, because the same organization 
that makes Star Saws will now be in direct con- 
tact with the customers who buy and use them. 



















We have lately rebuilt our entire factory into 
a large modern plant that is the last word in 
equipment for making hack saws. In this fac- 
. tory we have one special machine after another 
Better than ever we will know every condition making Star blades the Clemson way and get- 
of metal sawing that comes up in the field. _ ting an unbelievable uniformity in results. 

Calling on you direct we can now give you 


; The high speed qualities of the steel—the 
even more effective saw service than before. 


undercut hook on the teeth—and the tough- 
Star Saws themselves will continue the quality ness secured by special heat treatment —these 
leadership that for 37 years has made them the recognized points of Star Saw superiority are 
standard blades. Star reputation has cost usa __ thus standardized by uniform methods of pro- 
life-time of effort that makes us guard it jeal- duction. ‘Thus you can be sure of securing 
satisfactory service from every blade you buy in 
the famous green box—whether it is a power 
or hand blade —all hard or Hexible. 


= CLEMSON BROS. Inc 


Pe. = MIDDLETOWN, NY. 
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Clemson representatives cover 
the country in giving Star 
service. Write our office at 


Star Hack Saw Blades are Middl V_Y 
Mitddletown, IN. Y. 


made of tungsten steel. 
Machine and Hand Blades— 


Fl xible and Hard. 
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“All right,” replied Anstruther, “you 
tell me first about the woman.” 

“Well,” said Harry reluctantly, “you 
see, this Mrs. Delannoy—she’d lived here 
all her life. But you know what her life has 
been. She didn’t know a lawyer in the 
town. But when things got to a pass—a 
desperate pass, when she couldn’t stand 
torture any longer—she rode downtown on 
a trolley car, got off at the business section, 
stumbled into the first building that she 
came to and told part of her troubles to the 
elevator man. And he’s—well, he’s sort of 
under contract to steer transient trade our 

way.’ 

“Ye gods!” cried Anstruther, rumplin 
up his hair. “Ye gods! Transients ps a 
into the office of Anstruther & Moore by an 
elevator man!” 

“Don't spread it, chief,” grinned Harry 
Moore. 

“Ye gods!’ cried Anstruther, starting 
up. “The scum “ 

“The cream—the cream,” insisted Harry. 
“He sends the scum to Morrie Kelp, up- 
stairs. The people that I take are Spaple 
that look right and act right—and are 
right.” 

“‘George Grimm all over,”’ answered An- 
struther—‘“sizing up people—taking them 
on because they look all right. Seven 
thousand dollars out of pocket. It took 
him over seven years to pay me back 
George Grimm.” 

**Go on,” said Harry Moore. “T want to 
hear about George Grimm.” 

“You go to thunder!” cried Anstruther, 
making for the door. “Even George 
Grimm didn’t go into partnership with the 
elevator man.” 

“ Didn't think about it, maybe, 
Harry. 

“Ye gods!” cried Anstruther, and dis- 
appeared. 

Next morning the president of the bank 
downstairs called on Ephraim Anstruther, 
bringing with him one of the more pros- 
perous Custnees men of the city. 

“Ephraim,” said the bank president, “I 
want you to meet Mr. I. K. P. Sutterly, 
of here.” 

Ephraim beamed on Mr. Sutterly. 

‘Heard of you, Mr. Sutterly,” he said 
“know you by reputation well.” 

“Hope not,” returned Sutterly, whose 
reputation was quite concededly frazzled in 
his home town. 

“Mr. Sutterly,”’ went on the bank presi- 


returned 


dent, “has a brother-in-law who is raising 
the devil with Mr. Sutterly’s wife. He has 
threatened to make her sue for an absolute 


divorce. Mr. Sutterly would like to retain 
your firm as counsel to act for him in his 
defense in case a suit is brought.’ 

Mr. Sutterly produced a check book. 

“I spose,” said Sutterly, ‘a retainer of 
a hundred dollars down x 

Ephraim Anstruther held up his hand. 

‘You know,” he spluttered, “it has not 
been our practice to go into the divorce 
court.” 

“I know—I know,” said Sutterly, blot- 
ting the check with a shaky hand. “I 
wouldn’t think of asking you personally, 
Mr. Anstruther, to defend this suit—that 
is, if a suit happens to be brought. But 
you've got a partner who's got a reputation 
for handling all kinds of business pretty 
well, Once or twice I’ve seen him work. 
He’s the man I’m after, Mr. Anstruther. 
He’s a snoozer, that lad, and I'd like to 
have him defend my suit in case a suit is 
brought.” 

Anstruther, seeing green, sent for Harry 
Moore. Harry Moore came. He was in- 
troduced to Mr. I. K. P. a Ra Hd 
looked him in the eye. But I. P. Sut- 
terly did not return the com nd 

Boy for my money,” said I. K. P. Sut- 
ter] *Got a job for you, Mr. Moore.” 

\ e waved the c heck in air. 

“Divorce?” cried Harry. “Sorry, gen- 
tlemen, but I—-we—we've been retained— 
we're on the other side.” 

“The hell you say!" cried Sutterly. 

Sutterly slunk downstairs, the bank 
president bringing up the rear. Harry 
stayed behind, meeting the baleful glare of 
Ephraim Anstruther. 

“*I suppose,” said Ephraim when he was 
able to speak again, “‘you understand just 


what has happened here. Our bank—the 
bank for which I have been counsel all 
these years— hands us on a silver salver one 
of the biggest business men in River City. 
Our bank depends upon us to transact 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


business with its customers and friends—to 
conserve their interests. And this thing 
happens.”” He shrugged his shoulders in 
despair. ‘‘What do you intend to do to- 
day?” he asked. 

“T’ve got to try a case,” said Harry 
Moore. 

“TI want to have another talk with you 
to-night—a final talk,” said Anstruther in 
icy tones 

“Chief!” cried Harry 

“A talk with you to-night,” said Eph- 
raim Anstruther. 

Ephraim Anstruther didn’t have a talk 
with Harry Moore that night. There was 
a reason for it. Harry disclosed the reason 
to the president of their bank next morning. 
The bank president was getting out of his 
car as Harry was swinging into the build- 
ing. The president hailed him. 

“Ha ” he said, “keep this under your 
hat. I don’t think I’d mention it to An- 
struther at all. I was sorry that I had to 
fetch that hound Sutterly up to your office 

esterday morning. But you know what a 
oe man has to do. It tickled me to death 
when you told him the reason why you had 
to turn him down.” 

“It didn’t tickle Anstruther to death,” 
said Harry Moore. 

“No?” returned the gounident 

“Mr. Vickers,” said Harry, “I can talk 
to you. Listen! You know there’s nobody 
I'd rather be in business with than my 
partner, Anstruther. Partly because my 

irl got me in with him, and partly because 

ne’s true blue. But there’s one thing that 
I never dared to accuse him of—and that’s 
this: I'd never charge him with having 
any sense of humor. vi 

‘You said it,” winked the president. 
“But you can’t tell him that, Harry. He’s 
bursting with a sense of humor, according 
to his own idea.” 

“He burst with it yesterday all right,” 
said Harry bitterly. “I've got to tell you, 
Mr. Vickers, or I'll burst with it myself. 
Not the first time he’s done it by a darned 
sight. Listen—he told me he wanted to 
have a talk with me at his house last 
night—about Sutterly and what I did to 
him. I was at the courthouse until after 
five. I got out to his place at seven. What 
do you think? The birds had flown!” 

The birds?” echoed the bank president. 

“My girl and her father,” wailed Harry— 

“gone—left a message for me. Gone to 
Atlantic City—didn’t say what hotel. 
Didn't say when they’d get back. Servant 
said the old man was due for his annual 
nervous breakdown, so they’d packed up in 
a hurry and quit; and Miss Emily sniffling 
most of the time and trying to get me on 
the phone—on the sly of course, when the 
old man wasn’t looking—and a ton of 
messages from the old man, and two port- 
folios full of work for me to do—his work. 
You get me? Just vamosed, that’s all. 
Just like as not I don’t get a letter till to- 
morrow. And I've got to see that girl just 
about every twenty-four hours, Mr. Vick- 
ers, or I go blooey. Do you get me? That’s 
a nice state of affairs.” 

“Maybe,” said Vickers, “‘ Anstruther did 
have a nervous attack after all.” 

“Maybe he didn’t,” said = “He 
had an attack of alleged humor. This isn’t 
the first time he’s done a thing like this. 
It’s his little joke on me. Whenever he gets 
down on Harry Moore then he takes Harry 
Moore's girl away from Harry Moore. Now 
isn’t it a pity for a fine upstanding char- 
acter like Mr. Ephraim Anstruther to have 
a defect like that?” 

The bank president chuckled. 

“What are you laughing about?” de- 
manded Harry Moore. 

“Well,” returned the bank man, “‘there’s 
just a trace of humor i in it after all.” 

“There is—not!” cried Harry Moore 
indignantly as he jerked himself away. 

Well, that day—late in the afternoon— 
Harry heard from Emily Anstruther by 
mail. He had quite correctly diagnosed the 
situation. It was just another one of papa’s 
periodic jokes. Papa was still seeing green, 
when he wasn’t seeing black. There was 
uninteresting news—George Grimm, papa’s 
former partner, wes omy to visit them, 
but hadn’t yet arriv ‘apa was — 
a blue streak about George Grimm, 
Harry Moore, his present partner, getting 
them and their peculiarities all mixed up, 
cussing the conglomeration liberally and 
denouncing all partnerships as inventions 
of the devil. Notwithstanding which Emily 


was sure in her own mind that papa thought 
just as much of Harry as he would of his own 
son, and as for what she thought of Harry— 
well. But there’s no use going into that. 
It is enough to say that Emily’s reassuring 
epistle tended somewhat to dispel the 
gloom, but not all of it. Emily’s letter was 
no more Emily than a bill of fare is a 
dinner—and there still was gloom. 

The firm of Anstruther & Moore was 
always full up with routine business, par- 
ticularly so just now. It did the kind of 
business that compelled one partner or the 
other to be always somewhere within half 
an hour’s reach, and this included nights 
and Sundays. Anstruther, who ate up 
routine work, was always busy, and he 
liked it. Harry Moore was a sprinter and 
not a plow horse. It was not long before 
his burden became more than he could 
bear. And there was no Emily to tell oe 
to—and a swell chance, so Harry t 
himself, of getting within arm’s length of 
her for weeks. How many weeks papa 
hadn’t said. He felt, did papa, that 
needed all the relaxation he could get. 

“Of course, the miserable jokesmith!” 
growled Harry to himself. 

However, things happened—events rou- 
tine, events extra-routine. One of the 
latter episodes crystallized into the form of 
a man from the Pacific Coast. This man 
was an ordinary-looking man with a sort of 
scraggly beard and just the suspicion of a 
swagger. He stepped into Harry Moore’s 
office one afternoon when Sarre 's eye was 
wildest and Harry’s brain was whirling and 
Harry’s soul was in despair. Harry waved 
him to a chair. The man took it and began 
to talk. His voice was pleasing, his manner 
open and companionable. His clothes were 
somewhat mussy, but that was mere detail. 
He looked Harry in the eye—he smiled at 
Harry. Harry smiled back. 

“Son,” said the man genially, “T hail 
from Seattle. My name-— Lagay. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Lagay,’ ” said 
Harry. ‘You are a long way from home.” 

“Son,” went on the Seattle man, “I am 
taking a long chance in confiding | 
troubles to a stranger, but you look all 
right to me. Besides that, I’ve taken some 
pains to get into the right pew.’ 

“Somebody referred you to us?” queried 
Harry Moore. 

“Not a soul, son,” said the stranger. “TI 
followed a formula. When I’m in a strange 
place and need a lawyer I always find out 
who’s the counsel for the First National 
Bank and go to him. First National 
Bank—always the oldest institution in the 
town. Lawyers for the First National 
Bank—well established, sound, conserva- 
tive and square.” 

“Bank send you up?” asked a 

“No,” returned the other man “es 
his nose, “‘I located the bank building— 
asked the elev: ator man. He did the rest.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Harry Moore care- 
less] , rubbing his nose. 
herefore, son,” went on Lagay of 
Seattle, taking | a long, appraising look at 
Harry Moore, “seeing how you look and 
what you seem to be, I believe I can bank 
=pen your ability and integrity, to say the 
t ’ 


east. 
With a final jerk of his head, as though to 
convince himself that he really was in the 
right shop, the peng adjusted a pair of 
glasses to his nose and dived into his breast 
pocket and drew forth a batch of cor- 

respondence. 
I have been badly trimmed,” he said at 


len: 

se River City?” pe Harry Moore. 

“Not in River City,” said Lagay, “and 
not by any stranger in ‘s strange town. 
Trimmed—in Seattle, by a friend of mine. 
I’m shy of strangers, so my friends always 
do the necessary trimming. See?’ 

“Tell me,” said Harry. 

The stranger opened up his batch of 
correspondence. 

“T have a claim,” he at 
firm of R. L. Drum & C 

“R. L. Drum & Co. si echoed Harry. 
“You mean the big banking house over in 
New York?” 

“Ah,” returned the stranger, “but my* 
business was entirely with their Seattle 
branch. The Seattle branch of R. L. Druin 
& Co. owes me something over twelve 
thousand dollars—and it declines to come 
to time.” 

Harry settled judicially back into his 
chair. 
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Ms hear you on that, Mr. Lagay,” he 
said 

The man kept his steady eye on Harry as 
he told his tale. : 

“In the employ of R. L. Drum & Co. in 
Seattle,” he proceeded, ‘“‘there was a well- 
known man named Ferguson. He had 
some standing in their firm—well-furnished 
office all to himself—that sort of thing. 
Friend of mine too. Ferguson had inside 
tips—for friends. Just for close friends, 

ou understand. I was one of ’em. Papa- 
ting—that was the proposition. It was 
selling for nothing. Inside of six weeks it 
ze going to bust the roof wide open. 
apakating—that was my dope. Ferguson 
— ared me—insisted—hypnotized me. I 
saw Papakating, smelled it, all the time, 
ate it with my meals. It got me—I suc- 
cumbed.” 

Harry smiled sympathetically. 

“‘I know about Papakating,”’ he nodded. 
“Died a swift death—just after Ferguson 
unloaded on you, I suppose. oo 

“Oh, Papakating?”’ snorted the stranger. 
“Let it rest in peace! I don’ t care one 
tinker’s dam about Pa ne. 

“Didn’t you plunge? aske rry. 

“Moderately,” nodded the Paeie, 
“and I was stung. But that’s what I’m 
ee for—to get stung. We'll let this 
apakating whistle down the wind. It was 
oleonda— my own Golconda—that did 
Be dirt.” 

“‘ Another deal?” asked Harry. 

“The same deal,” said the stranger, 
shaking his head. “It was this way: 
Ferguson arranged it all—for me to buy 
Papakating on a liberal margin. R. L 
Drum & Co. couldn’t carry me of course— 
not without margin. I must put up mar- 
gin, and I had no cash. But I had some- 
thing just as good as cash, son—maybe 
better. Golconda, one hundred shares of 
it—worth then something like a hundred 
and sixty-five a share—a nest egg, son— 
owned it outright—had it in a safe-deposit 
box—just one certificate for one hundred 
shares. There was the rub. Ferguson 
wanted me to put up a margin of about 
three thousand dollars to start the Papa- 
kating deal. I could have raised the three 
thousand at my bank on that certificate of 
stock. Didn’t think about it. Ferguson 
saw to it that I didn’t think about it. Told 
me to deposit the certificate with R. L. 
Drum & Co. as collateral for the three 
thousand dollars’ margin. See? Had me 
hypnotized. All right. I took the stock 
certificate—my Golconda nest egg—into 
his private office, indorsed it in blank and 
he entered my order for Papakating— 
handed me a memorandum of the affair. 
Never looked at the memorandum till it 
was too late.” 

“When you did look at it?” queried 
Harry Moore. 

“You've got it, son,”” nodded Lagay. 
“The memorandum was a confirmation of 
my purchase of Papakating at the market. 
That was all.” 

“You had no receipt for the certificate of 
Golconda stock?” 

“None,” returned Lagay, “‘and I had 
indorsed it in blank. And so when Papa- 
kating broke through into the subcellar— 
why, R. L. Drum & Co. just wiped me 
out—that is, so far as Papakating was 
concerned.” 

“How could they wipe you out,” queried 
Harry Moore, “when they held enough 
security to cover your entire transaction in 
Papakating—that I'd like to know?” 

“Nail on the head, son. You'll do,”’ re- 
turned Lagay. ‘When I went in to make a 
kick they handed ,me a bill for three 
thousand-odd 

“A bill—against you?” cried Harry 
Moore. 

“Ah,” nodded Lagay, “they said they 
had carried me on the Papakating trans- 
action without margin—probably, they 
said, because I was a friend of Ferguson’s. 
And they’d had to sell me out at some three 
thousand loss. They were about tired wait- 
ing for a check.” 

““What did Ferguson have to say about 
it all?” asked Harry. 

“Ah,” smiled Lagay ruefully, “‘ Ferguson 
didn’t have anything to ~ about it—not 
just then. It seems that he had gone to 
London on business for the firm. It would 
be a month before Ferguson got back.” 

“You told them about the certificate of 
Golconda stock?” 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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TRUCKS |. 


HE ability of the FWD to dispose of the 
extraordinary work so easily insures 
greater reliability at less cost in all ordinary 
trucking. 
Reports from owners in all lines of business 
show economy to be the big outstanding 
FWD feature. 
A new catalog, showing how over fifty forms 
of special equipment adapt the FW D to every 
trucking requirement, is now available. 
The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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C. Starkweather & Son of Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, have owned an FWD for two years, 
with repairs to date amounting to less than 
5/00, which includes. a thoroit gh overhauling 
of the engine. 
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ir 9000% 
Sales Increase Means 

























\ROM 1913 to 1920, the 
H total automobile registra- 
tion in the United States 
| increased 525%. During the 
same period, the sales of Horse- 


Shoe Tires increased 9000%. 
































Since the normal demand for 
any tire depends upon the num- 
ber of cars in use, this 9000% 
increase in the sale of Horse- 
Shoe Tires is a genuine tribute 
to their better quality and 
Satisfactory service. 


This tribute is all the more 
impressive when you consider 
that Horse-Shoe Tires were not 
advertised previous to 1919. 









It has been the endorse- 
ment of motorists who 
have used Horse-Shoe 
Tires that has built.this 
business for us. What 
they can tell you of their 
experience with these 
tires will reveal to you 
the reasons for our 
9000% sales increase. 
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“Told ’em about everything. They said 
that I’d have to wait until Ferguson got 
back—a month. I was leaving Seattle then 
for good. I was on my way East, and I 
needed that nest egg in my business— 
needed it bad.” 

“What is your business?” queried Harry. 

Lagay smiled sheepishly. 

“‘It’s a business that you never hear of,” 
he explained, ‘“‘and you never hear of me 
even in that business. I buy an old house 
in a good neighborhood—just one old 
house. I fixit up andsellit. I make a good 
living that way. It’s a sure-fire proposi- 
tion where there are more tenants than 
there are places to put them in. Seattle 
during the war shipbuilding—twenty-five 
or thirty thousand new people in town. 
They had to live somewhere. But now New 
York—from now on New York. Not New 
York proper, but River City—metropoli- 
tan district. If I live to be Methuselah 
I’ve got a sure-fire thing. I’m round here 
to stick. Made up my mind to it months 
ago and came across the continent feeling 
my way. Left a new address with R. L. 
Drum & Co. When I got to Chicago there 
was their cussed bill—three thousand- 
odd— — for me. I lit into ’em 
hard.” - BF over his batch of cor- 
a oh “They answered soft and 
unsatisfactory. You can see the whole 
thing for yourself.” 

There wasn’t much to see— 
a dozen letters on each side. Harry read 
the R. L. Drum & Co. letters first. They 
were brief and to the point. There was no 
record anywhere of the deposit with them 
of any cash or security at any time by 
Lagay, the claimant —let alone any inkling 
that they’d had a certificate of Golconda 
stock on his account. Mr. Ferguson was 
still in London—business there still kept 
him. On Mr. Ferguson’s return Mr. Lagay 
could take the matter up direct with him. 
Meantime, if Mr. Lagay would favor witha 
check for the three thousand-odd all would 
be well. 

Harry studied the correspondence for 
some moments in silence. At length he 
raised his head. 

“Mr. Lagay,”’ he said, “were you doing 
much of a business in Seattle?” 

“You mean—stock speculation?” re- 
turned Lagay, shaking his head. 

“T mean,” said Harry, “‘ building over 
old h@uses—that kind of thing. Did you 
ask much credit?” 

“Bless you,” said Lagay, “‘I never asked 
credit. I always paid cash.” 

Harry nodded. 

“As a business man you practically were 
unknown?” 

“‘ Absolutely.” 

“You had no rating?”’ 

“No need for one.” 

“Then,” said Harry finally, ‘“‘why in 
thunder did R. L. Drum & Co. carry you 
without security to the tune of a three- 
thousand-dollar loss?” 

“But they didn’t,” protested Lagay. 
“Don’t I tell you that I put up my Gol- 
conda stock?” 

“That’s your side of it,’ 
“I’m not looking at your side. I’m looking 
at the story that they tell. They say they 
carried you for thousands, without margin. 
Ferguson told you they never carried any- 
body. Suppose your story’s false.” 

“Tt’s true,”’ persisted Lagay. 

“Suppose it’s false,” insisted Harry. 
“Then R. L. Drum & Co. had no earthly 
reason for carrying you to that extent. A 
concern like that would not have touched 
your unsecured account with a ten-foot 
pole. Hence I conclude that your story 
may be true.” 

The stranger stared at him in sheer 
admiration. 


perhaps half 


’ went on Harry. 


“By thunder,” he exclaimed, “that’s 
logic! I never thought of that. That’s 
logic. You've hit the nail on the head.” 


“It may be logic,” went on Harry Moore, 
“but it isn’t proof. But it’s enough of a 
hook to hang a hat on. You want me to 
write ’em and ask ’em why?” 

**Hold on there—hold on, son,” cried the 
Seattle man—‘“‘too fast! I haven’t told 
you all—not by a darn sight. Maybe you 
agree with me that if we could get in touch 
with Ferguson - 

“Suppose you can,”’ said Harry. 

“Well, it so happens,” said Lagay dryly, 
“that we can’t. There’s another letter 
from my bank in Seattle telling me that 
Ferguson was sent to London all O. K. by 
R. L. Drum & Co., but that while in Lon- 
don he completely disappeared. Confiden- 
tial letter, see, telling me. It mustn’t get 
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back to R. L. Drum & Co. that my bank 
told me this.” 

Harry Moore read the letter. It clinched 
the whole matter in his own mind. But 
still it wasn’t any proof that Lagay’s cer- 
tificate of Goleonda stock had been put up 
with R. L. Drum & Co 

“Where,” inquired Harry, “was this 
Ferguson when you handed over this cer- 
tificate of stock?” 

“In his office in R. L. Drum & Co.'s 
suite,” said Lagay, ‘“‘at the same time that 
he gave me this confirmation of my trans- 


action in Papakating Common. I see what 
you're driving at. He took my certificate 
as R. L. Drum & Co.’s agent. There’s no 


question about that.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Harry, “and 
now it narrows down to the question as to 
whether or not you handed him the stock, 
and you've got no proof of that.” 

‘My own word,” said Lagay, “ 
body on hand to deny it.” 

“And you,” said Harry, shaking his 
head, ‘‘under suspicion of being in cahoots 
with your friend Ferguson.” 

The stranger stared again at Harry. 

“By thunder,” he exclaimed, “I never 
thought of that! But wait—wait, son! 
We're not through yet.” 

“We could show that you owned such a 
certificate of stock—where’s the fiscal 
agent of Golconda?” 

Lagay shook his head. 

“Boston,” said Lagay, “and it might 
take a month. I’ve thought of doing that. 
But what does it get us? Nothing at all. 
I owned a certificate. I indorsed it in 
blank. Somebody’s turned it in for trans- 
fer—or hasn’t turned it in; and that 
somebody isn’t R. L. Drum & Co. and it 
isn’t Ferguson, or I'll eat my hat. No, son, 
there isn’t time.” 

“Time or not,” nodded Harry, “it 
wouldn’t prove that you handed R. L. 
Drum & Co. that certificate of stock, and 
we've got no proof as yet.” 

Lagay drew his chair up closer and leaned 
both elbows on the desk. 

“Now, son,” he said, “‘you keep what 
I’m about to tell you strictly under your 
hat. I’ve got a young relative in R. L. 
Drum & Co.’s. The boy is white, but he’s 
eareful too. He's got to be. He hasn’t 
written me a line, son, but a friend of that 
boy’s called on me here in the East just the 
other day. That friend says that the boy 
says that if we put the screws on in just 
the right way we'll get what’s coming to us. 
It seems that R. L. Drum & Co. slipped a 
cog when they took Ferguson on. They 
took him on while the war was on. He had 
a record as a crook, and they didn’t know 
it. But a little investigation of him would 
have shown him up. They didn’t make 
that investigation. The boy knows it. 
Other people know it. But there’s some- 
body that doesn’t know it.” 

“You?” queried Harry Moore. 

Again Lagay shook his head. 

“The New York office of R. L. Drum & 
Co. doesn’t know it. If it gets to know it 
the Seattle management will get merry hell. 
Mine isn’t the only case, you see. They've 
turned up a dozen more. Most of the men 
who’ve been trimmed are local people, still 
on the coast. I’m the only one who’s any- 
where near New York. Son, do you catch 
the drift?” 

“T think I do,’”’ smiled Harry Moore. 
“Tf we sue R. L. Drum & Co. where they 
live—over in New York—the fat will be 
distinctly in the fire.”’ 

‘And we don’t want it in the fire,” re- 
turned Lagay—‘“‘not till I’m made whole; 
and, son, I can’t wait until a suit is tried. 
I can’t wait even for you to bring a suit. 
I'll tell you why. I took over a dinky little 
row of six-room houses down near the 
meadows here in River City. I’ve just bit 
off more than I can chew. Inside of three 
weeks I'll need ten thousand dollars mighty 
bad. If I can get it in that time I’m all 
O. K. If I can’t get it in that time, son, 
I’m a ruined community, and I'll be asking 
you to direct me to the best poorhouse in 
the pag You catch my drift?” 

**You want me to get this money for you 
inside of three weeks?"’ asked Harry, shak- 
ing his head. 

“That’s what I’m here for, son,’ 
Lagay. . 

“‘T can’t do the impossible,”’ said Harry. 

“You can try,” returned Lagay. “Listen, 
son—I’ve come to you to get results and 
get ’em quick. As true as I sit in this chair 
this R. L. Drum & Co. owes me money. it 
owes me the market price to-day of my 
Golconda stock, less what I lost on Papa- 
kating. It owes me more than twelve 


and no- 


nodded 
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thousand dollars as the matter stands. It 
owes me more than twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars as I figure it. Now, son, 
you listen to me. If you engineered a suit 
for me to get this money, and it took a year 
and you did a lot of work—what would you 
charge me, eh? 

“My partner,” smiled Harry Moore, 
“charges twenty-five dollars an hour. But 
that’s all right—we’d make it reasonable. 
There’d be a New York lawyer in it 
though. He’d have to be considered.” 

“‘Suppose,” went on Lagay, “you col- 
lected twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
after a year’s work. You might soak me 
twenty-five hundred of it—maybe more?” 

“About,” said Harry. 

“Son,” went on Lagay, “‘a delay of one 
year wouldn’t do me any good. I can't 
write a letter and I can’t put up a bluff. 
I'm banking on it that you can do both, 
son. Listen—I want ten thousand dollars 
—_ You write the right kind of a letter, 
"Telling them, among ‘in things,” 
smiled Harry Moore, “to send all their 
correspondence in the matter to their New 
York office so that I can take up the matter 
directly in New York; telling that if I 
don’t hear from ’em by return mail I must 
institute a New York suit.” 

“Ah,” nodded Lagay, “‘son, you're the 
boy to do it. You write that one letter, 
son—you write it here and now—one 
letter. When the money comes you hand 
me ten thousand dollars of it, son, you take 
the rest.’ 

“You mean that?” queried Harry, nearly 
jumping out of his skin. 

“T’ll sign a memo of it,’ 

Harry sighed. 

“T’ll write the letter,”’ he smiled, “but if 
I know myself and things in general there 
won't be any money to be seen inside of 
three weeks, nor yet three months.” 

“Never mind about that. You write the 
letter, son. 

Harry Moore wrote it. 
redictated, corrected and again corrected 
it, until he got it just right—just exactly 
right. Lagay’s eyes glittered with enthu- 
siasm. 

“You sure are a wizard, son,” he said as 
Harry signed the original, folded it up and 
thrust it into its envelope. Then Lagay 
held out his hand—a shaking hand—and 
caught the letter from Harry’s grasp. 

“What for?” cried Harry. 

“To mail,”’ nodded Lagay. 

“I'll have it mailed,” said Harry. 

But Lagay only shook his head. 

“Son,” he said solemnly, 
means ten thousand dollars in my pocket 
inside of three weeks. It goes by special- 
delivery registered mail. I'll see to that. 
I'll see to that personally, son. 
It’s got to get the coast mail train from 
New York to-night. By-by, son,” he 
added, rising. ‘I'll be in to see you just 
twelve days from to-day.” 

He was as good as his word. 
interim Harry heard nothing from Lagay. 
On the twelfth day he appeared, his face 
feverish, his manner anxious. 
ready for him. 

“Mr. Lagay,” he said, “you win.”’ 

“No!” cried the stranger. 

“Yes,"’ said Harry Moore. 

He passed over R. L. Drum & Co.'s 
Seattle letter. It was signed by the general 
manager of the Seattle office. It had come 
in the night before. It was a complete 
backdown. In it R. L. Drum & Co. stated 
reluctantly that they had investigated all 
the circumstances relating to the claim of 
their former customer, Lagay, and were 
satisfied that his claim was justified and he 
was in the right. In view of its inability to 
return the certificate of Golconda Pre- 
ferred, and in view of the fact that Mr. 
Lagay was indebted to them on the 
Papakating Common account, they had 
instructed the bookkeeper to make up a 
statement based upon the present market 
price of Golconda, and would send New 
York draft for the difference inside of the 
next few days. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” said Lagay. 

“I’m that way myself,’”’ laughed Harry 
Moore. 

“We'll have that check in by the end of 
the week,”’ returned Lagay. “Suppose I 
drop in here on Saturday.” 

He did, but the check hadn’t come. He 
dropped in on Monday, then on Tuesday, 
then again on Wednesday. On the followi ing 
Friday, while he was peppering in Harry’s 
office, the letter carrier laid down another 
R. L. Drum & Co. letter on the office boy's 
desk. The office boy brought it in. Harry 
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He dictated and | 


“this letter 


No slip-up. | 
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Keeps Trousers Up 
Shirt Down 


EW figures will support 

trousers without that con- 
stant “hitching-up"’ process 
You can prevent your shirt 
bulging out—keep your trou 
sers up—smooth and firm—and 
without belt or suspenders, 
with a 
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TROUSER 
SUPPORTER 


Remains buttoned inside trousers 

Four rubber friction pads act like littl 
fingers, preventing the shirt “ creeping 
~holding it down smoothly without 
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your money 
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THE GENUINE BAKELITE 
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As much thought and care and patience has 
been put into the creation of Triangle Bakelite 
as in the production of any other substance 
used by man. 

Triangle Bakelite has the clear, translucent 
coloring of flawless amber. . It is more durable 
than amber. It is more serviceable in every way. 

That is why it is used in the making of the 
finer WDC Pipes and Holders. 


Your dealer can supply you. 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO. 


NEW YORK a nt 








World's Largest Makers 
of Fine Pipes 
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| since they had gone awa 


opened it, the check fell out. Harry’s eyes 
bulged. It was a certified check for twelve 
thousand seven hundred sixty-four dollars 
and twenty-five cents. It was made out to 
the order of Anstruther & Moore, attorneys 
for Henry T. Lagay. Harry passed it over 
to his client. His client looked at it. Then 
his face fell. 

“By thunder,” said his client, “they 
were going to send us a draft on New 
York!’ 

“Isn’t it a draft on New York?” asked 
Harry. 

“Cost us something to collect,” said 
Lagay. ‘It ain’t a New York draft, not by 

along shot. It’s drawn on the Totem Pole 
Trust Company of Seattle. See for your- 
self 

Harry saw for himself. 

“However,” he commented, “it’s all 
right. It’s a cashier’s check signed by 
R. L. Drum & Co.'s cashier, and besides 
that they’ve had it certified. The check is 
good as gold.” 

“Oh, it’s good as gold all right,”’ said 
Lagay, “only I’ ve got to have the money 
on it right away.’ 

Bless you,” said Harry Moore, “that’s 
eas But look here, Mr. Lagay, do you 

a think I ought to stick you for the big 
wear you've agreed to pay?” 

“Son,” said Lagay, “I want ten thou- 
sand dollars out of that check and not a 
dollar more.” 

Harry pressed a button. A girl answered. 

“How much,” asked Harry, “have we 
got in special account to-day, Miss Rand?” 

“I just figured it up,”’ said Miss Rand— 
“about eighteen thousand dollars, Mr. 

oore.” 

“That we can use?” 

“Yes, sir 

“All right,” said Harry Moore, “you 
deposit that Seattle check for twelve 
thousand-odd in that account and make 
out a check for ten thousand dollars flat for 
Henry T. Lagay, and mark it on the face, 
‘In full of R. L. Drum & Co. collection,’ 
and let me have it right away.” 

“By thunder,” said Henry T. Lagay, 
wiping his brow, “‘son, you sure have saved 
my life.” 

Two weeks later Harry Moore, wko was 
working his head off in the absence of his 
partner—Harry kad seen Emily just once 
-two weeks later 


| Harry got a hurry call from the cashier of 


his bank downstairs. 

“Harry,” said the cashier, “there’s a 
mix-up about a twelve-thousand-dollar 
cheek drawn on a San Francisco bank.” 

“Seattle bank,” corrected Harry, won- 
dering. 
“Seattle bank is right,’”’ nodded the 
cashier—‘“‘Totem Pole Trust Company. 
It’s been returned to us. It seems there’s 
no such bank.” 

“Nosuch bank?” cried Harry. “ Haven’t 


| I heard of the Totem Pole Trust Company 


of Seattle?” 

“Not inside of the last six years,” said 
the cashier. “I looked it up. It used to 
be, but six years ago it quit.” 

“ Merged, maybe,” said Harry. 

The cashier shook: his head. 


“Just quit,’’ repeated he. 
“My gosh!” said Harry. “Stung!” 
“Look here,” said the cashier, “‘your 


firm hasn’t paid out any money on this 


| check? 


| money, 


“‘Haven’t we?” groaned Harry. 

“Anstruther never does,”’ said the cashier, 
‘until he’s sure the check is paid.” 

“I did,” confessed Harry, “‘to the tune 
of ten thousand gilt-edged dollars. For the 
love of Mike, look up our check!” 

The cashier looked it up. It had been 
certified and cashed. It was indorsed by 
Henry T. Lagay and bore Harry Moore’s 
signature guaranteeing that of Lagay. 

“He was in a devilish hurry for the 
” explained Harry. 

“They always are,” nodded the cashier. 
Then he caught Harry by the arm. “Look 


| here, Harry,” he said sympathetically, “do 
| you mind telling me about it?” 


“I’ve got to tell somebody about it,” 
said Harry gratefully. 

He told the cashier all there was to know. 
He showed him the letters and their con- 
taining envelopes. The cashier shook his 
head. ‘“‘ They prove nothing save the pres- 
ence of a confederate in Seattle,” was his 
comment. He was right. It was all clear 
now, to Harry Moore. When he had finished 
the cashier settled back gloomily into his 
chair. 

“Just—stung!” hesaid. “Just trimmed— 
plain trimmed!” 

“Handsomely trimmed,” said Harry. 
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“Shall ‘I take the matter up for you, 

Har .. queried the cashier. 

ot yet,” said Harry. “I want to 
think about it. I’ve got to think about it 
hard. Would you mind letting me have 
both those checks? First thing I’ve got to 
do is to toddle down to Atlantic City and 
make a clean breast of it to Anstruther. 
page = I’ll come back and tell you what 
to 

He took a night train and made Atlantic 
City about nine-thirty in the morning, 
after a sleepless ride and after some delays 
en route. The mirror in the dressing room 
told him that he looked like death. He 
made tracks for a hotel. He needed the 
hottest of hot baths. He needed to sit 
down in a room alone and pull himself 
together. Ten thousand dollars—most of 
it Anstruther’s money! It was a crime! 
All the money he himself had saved, all the 
reputation he himself had made—all of it 
gone in the twinkling of an eye! The force 
of the whole thing weakened him so that he 
could hardly drag himself along. His suit- 
case flapped painfully against his shins. 
All in—he must get to a hotel. 

Suddenly he brought himself up stand- 
ing. He turned a corner—he glanced about 
him—stood there for a moment, uncertain 
as to the right direction he must take. And 
as he stood there he saw Henry T. Lagay; 
at least he told himself that he saw Henry 
T. Lagay. What he actually saw was the 
back of a man on the other side of the 
street. He saw the man’s back and caught 
a glancing view of the man’s face. He was 
sure the man was Henry T. Lagay. True, 
the man’s clothes were no longer mussy; 
and true, Harry didn’t get a full view of the 
man’s face. But the first and last impres- 
sion that Harry got was this: “This man 
sure is Henry T. Lagay.” 

Harry, his suitcase dangling against his 
legs, stood and stared—just stood and 
stared. Then he woke up and followed 
Henry T. Lagay on the run. He was just 
too late. Henry T. Lagay by that time had 
disappeared, either round a corner or else 
by mingling with the crowd. As Harry 
Moore remembered later, Lagay—or the 
man that looked like him—had been walk- 
ing rapidly; walking as a man walks who 
wants to make a train. Only he had been 
walking, not in the direction of the railroad 
station but away from it. Harry blindly 
foltowed for a block, then retraced his steps 
and made tracks for police headquarters. 
Once there, he told his story on the quiet to 
the chief of police, who promised action, 
swift, silent and immediate. 

From headquarters Harry went to the 
railroad station. He hung about there for 
an hour, but no Henry T. Lagay. Dis- 
gusted more than ever with himself, Harry 
put up at a hotel. He spruced up and 
braced up with two cups of strong coffee. 
A dozen times he started up to begin his 
trip to the Andromeda, Ephraim An- 
struther’s hotel. A dozen times he put it 
off. Two hours passed, and more. They 
passed like minutes. Finally, Harry tooka 
strong grip upon himself, left his hotel, 
darted out of the side street on the run, 
dropped into a Boardwalk chair and clung 
to it until it wheeled him to the entrance = 
the Andromeda, a mile away. He ra 
wildly to the desk, inquired wildly for the 
Anstruthers. A clerk phoned for them to 
their rooms. Nobody answered. A boy 
paged them, didn’t find them. Another boy 
paged them and did. They were eating an 
early luneheon in the dining room. Harry 
Moore made his way thither. For one 
instant he halted just inside the threshold 
he looked about him, and then his heart 
stood still. He stepped up to the head 
waiter. 

“The house detective,” he said to the 
head waiter. 

As luck would have it, the house detec- 
tive was at the other end of the long dining 
room. The head waiter signaled to him and 
the house detective came. 

“There’s a man,” said Harry to the 
house detective, “of the name of Henry T. 
Lagay who is dining in this room. e’s 
wanted. I’ve got a letter from the chief of 
police about him. I am going to brace him 
at his table. There will be no fuss. But I 
don’t want him to get away.” 

The house detective shook his head. 

“‘In these cases,”’ he said, “‘there always 
is a fuss.” 

“All right,” nodded Harry Moore, “I’!l 
point him out. In no event must you let 
him get away.” 

“TI can arrange that easily,” said the 
detective. 

(Conctuded on Page 153) 
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SERVICE | 


No matter what kind of battery you have, 
it will be tested free at any time at any Exide 
Service Station. If it needs attention it will 
be given unprejudiced expert attention and will 
be made to last as long as possible until you 
are ready to replace it with an Exide—the 
loné life battery. There is an Exide Service 
Station near you. 


Ex10e 


BATTERIES 


You rely on your automobile 
battery to save your strength and 
give current for your lights. But 
there are other people whose busi- 
ness and whose very lives depend 
on the reliability of a battery. 


Under the sea 80 per cent of 
American submarines are pro- 
pelled by Exide Batteries. The 
majority of all submarines in the 
world are Exide equipped. The 
reserve power in 95 per cent of 
the central stations in our great 





cities is furnished by Exide. When 
you use a Bell telephone an Exide 
Battery sends your voice over 
the wire. In a score of vital activ- 
ities the Exide must never falter. 

The Exide that fits your car is 
the result of experience gained in 
every field by the oldest and 
largest makers of storage bat- 
teries in the world. You have a 
right to expect more from an 
Exide in the way of long life and 
care-free service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Service Stations Everywhere PHILADELPHIA Branches in 17 Cities 


Special Canadian Representatives: Charlies E. Goad Engineering Company, Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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Giving the Building Public a Square Deal 





When is 1000 only 925? 


Answer: When you buy shingles by 
the “thousand.” 

Figure it out for yourself. In a so-called 
“thousand”, there are but 3,700 lineal 
inches of shingles, net, as a guaranteed 
minimum. A unit shingle is four inches in 
width. Dividing 3,700 by 4 gives 925. 

The associated Rite-Grade mills have 
discarded as obsolete this old method of 
packing by the “thousand”. They now 
pack by the “Square”. 


Buy a Square of Rite-Grade Shingles 
And You Get Full Measure 


A square of Rite -Grades is guaranteed to 
cover 100 square feet of surface. The proper 
weather exposure 1s stamped oneach bundle. 

The square unit provides a direct com- 
parison of initial roofing costs and empha- 
sizes the remarkable economy of Rite-Grade 
shingles, which last a life-time, in compari- of 
son with other types of roofing material. «Be 


Rite-Grade Inspected Shingles 





Are Up-To-Grade Yo See 
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Rite-Grade mills are leaders in the Red Cedar eS 

eye oe Industry. After their shingles have been passed a 
| di ablic by official inspectors, they brand them “‘ Rite- Grade To progetees agi 
f you want atest your home or farm wi ym u fu articulars of t 
building "investment, insist upon Rite-Grad Inspected”, so that you may know that theyare * ‘Okeh” erie, “an complete chaning including deal 
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RITE-GRADE f=) SHINGLES 
Nature’s Imperishable Covering 
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Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 425 
Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash., and The Shingle Agency of 
British Columbia, 911 Metropolitan Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 
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(Concluded from Page 150 

““Now,” said Harry Moore to the head 
waiter, “‘Mr. Anstruther and his party are 
expecting me to lunch. Lead me to them, 
please.” 

In tow of the head waiter, Harry stalked 
down the aisle to the corner where Ephraim 
Anstruther and his party were eating their 
noonday meal. The Anstruther party con- 
sisted of three people: Ephraim Anstruther 
by the window on one side of the table, 
Emily seated at his side; another man 
seated on the other side—seated at the 
window, facing Ephraim. Just next to this 
man there was a fourth seat, which was 
unoccupied. Harry preémpted this seat 
almost before they saw him or knew what 
he was doing. Emily saw him first. She 
rose and darted round her corner of the 
table, holding out both her hands toward 
Harry Moore. But Harry Moore did not 
respond. At any moment now, he told 
himself, he might need both his hands. 
Anstruther leaped to his feet. 

“Why, bless me,” cried Anstruther, who 
was looking fit as a fiddle, “‘bless me, 
Harry! This is a great surprise.” 

“More than that,” said Harry grimly, 


THE SATURDAY 


“I’m doing this, sister,’ said Harry. 
“‘This is between George Grimm here and 
myself. In the first place, you got ten 
thousand dollars on our firm check by put- 
ting the name of Henry T. Lagay on the 
back of it; and you say you're not Lagay; 
and whether you are or whether you're not, 
you trimmed us to the tune of ten thousand 
dollars, Mr. Grimm.” 

“He paid it back to me,” said Ephraim. 

“T paid it back to him,” said Grimm. 

“Tell that to the judge!’’ nodded Harry 
Moore. ‘“‘ What are you going to do about 
all these letters of R. L. Drum & Co.? And 
what are you going to do about this cash- 
ier’s check for twelve thousand seven 
hundred-odd dollars that you drew upon 
the defunct Totem Pole Trust Company?” 

“Well, you see,”’ pleaded George Grimm 
lamely, “I used to own the Totem Pole 
Trust Company of Seattle, and when I 
discontinued its operations, you see, some- 
how or other I kept all its rubber stamps 
and things.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it?’”’ went on 
Harry. ‘‘And what about the cashier's 
signature on this check? What about the 
signature of the cashier of R. L. Drum & 
Co.? What are you going to tell the court 
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“it’s a dénouement, I’m afraid.’ ' 
He glanced at the third member of the about that little escapade?” _ 

party. That gentleman rose. “*Did you look at that signature?”’ asked w~ 
“*You’d better keep your seat, Mr. Henry Grimm. ! 


T. Lagay,”’ said Harry Moore. 

“Henry T. Lagay!”’ cried the stranger. 
‘“Who’s Henry T. Lagay?” 

“You are,”’ said Harry. 

The stranger shook his head. 

“I’m not Henry T. Lagay,’’ he answered. 
“*T don’t know any Henry T. Lagay. Eph, 
you tell this gentleman just who I am.” 

“Harry,” cried Ephraim Anstruther, his 
face beaming with great good nature, 
“shake hands with your predecessor, my 
old-time confrere and associate, the re- 
doubtable George Grimm.” 

When it was all over George Grimm ex- 
plained, while Harry glared at him and at 
Ephraim Anstruther in turn. 

“*You see,” said George Grimm, a bit 
contritely it must be confessed, ‘Eph 
Anstruther wrote me out at Seattle and 
told me he had another George Grimm on 
his hands. The name of this new man was 
Harry Moore. Well, some years ago, when 
I was making a stab at being Eph An- 
struther’s flash partner, I was stung genially 
and gracefully by a man from Seattle of the 
name of Henry T. Lagay.” 

“‘Oh, you were, were you?” said Harry. 

“‘There’s nothing new under the sun,” 


“There it is,” said Harry Moore. 

“*Whose is it?”” demanded Grimm 

“Don’t know and I don’t care,” 
Harry Moore. 

‘‘Dadgast you,” cried George Grimm 
warmly, “‘do you dare tell me you can't 
read my writing? I’m the cashier of the 
Seattle branch of R. L. Drum & Co., and 
that’s my signature.” 


said 


“Oh, it is, is it?’”’ snapped back Harry | 


Moore. 
“Yes, it is,” said Grimm. 
Harry, with an air of finality, thrust the 


incriminating evidence back into his pocket. | 


Ephraim Anstruther clutched his arm. 

“Don’t get too hot under the collar, 
Harry,” said Ephraim Anstruther. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see that I’ve done for you just what 
I tried to do?” 

“You mean,” said Harry, ‘“‘that he’s 
done it for you, eh?” 

““Yes,”’ nodded Ephraim. 

“And what did you try to do for me 
through Mr. Grimm?” 

“T wanted to teach you a lesson, Harry,” 
quavered Ephraim Anstruther. 

“And what lesson did you want 
taught?” asked Harry. 


me | 




















“So you fancy my 


GENCO, do you?” 


Phe 


regular razor 1s in fer a lecture. 


son caught shaving with his father’s 
It’s rather 
significant how get to their 


men prizing 


regular razors. 
regular razors, 


Of course, all barbers use 


and that’s pretty good evidence that pro 
found no better tool 


But 


personal reasons why an owner prizes his 


fessional shavers have 


there ar more 


for shaving purposes. 


GFENCO It does its job so quickly and 


economically. He can strop it so easily. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 
Bevel an 


The diagram shows why. d back compel 


went on George Grimm calmly, ‘‘and I “*T wanted you,” said Ephraim, “to stop a Genco to glide along the strop at the correct angke 
was. This man Lagay, according to his taking on strangers just because they look You have only to hold the strop taut and the razor 
story, had been stung in turn by a man_ ll right. George split on that rock years flat, and not strop more than 6 stroke } or 4 would 
named Ferguson, who was one of the ago. You split on it again.” be better. 

Seattle office staff of R. L. Drum & Co.” “Did, eh?” said Harry. ‘Maybe he You save some little time and money shaving with 


“Oh, he was, was he?”’ sniffed Harry. 

‘* Lagay said he was, at any rate,’’ smiled 
George Grimm, ‘‘and therefore, knowing 
all the dope by heart—why, when I wrote 
Eph Anstruther some weeks ago that I 


split on it—maybe I didn’t. How did I 
split on this rock? Tell me, if you please.” 
“Why,” said Ephraim, “‘you took on 
George here ——”’ 
“And he looked all right and acted all 











1 rather no one else used it. You 
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but i 


a GENCcO, and you’ 


another tor a low price, 


However, 


an buy just as good 


bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


we continue to sell them with our guarantee, “ Genco 


was coming east, Eph saw his chance and right and sized up all right—to me. I would Razors must make good or we will 
hollered to me for help, and so I did my have banked on Mr. Henry T. Lagay.” , 
little best for Eph.” “Exactly,” said Ephraim. “And you If your dealer can't supply you, 


“*You did, did you?”’ said Harry Moore. 

Still fixing Mr. George Grimm with his 
cold eye, Harry produced a batch of cor- 
respondence and two incriminating checks. 

“I was to be the goat, was I?”’ went on 
Harry Moore. 

“For your own good, Harry,” said 
Ephraim Anstruther—‘“‘just to show you 
how very easy fa 

“I’m doing this,”’ said Harry, “‘and Mr. 
George Grimm here is going to show me 
how easy he’s going to get out of this fix 
that he happens to be in. I supposed of 
course, Mr. Grimm, that you never mailed 
that letter that I wrote to R. L. Drum 
& Co., of Seattle.”’ 

“‘T’ve got it here,”’ smiled George Grimm, 
producing it. 

“TI sensed as much,” said Harry. “‘ And 
now between you and me, Mr. Grimm, how 
do you expect to get away from a charge 
of forgery on these letters and these checks? 
You’re a lawyer and you ought to know.” 

“Bless me,” said Grimm, “I’m not a 
lawyer any more. I hire them.” 


‘Hire a few more,” said Harry, “‘and let 
’em tell you how to get you out of the few 
charges that I’m going to make against 
you.” 

“Harry!” cried Emily. 


, 


see with what result. 

“Result?” echoed Harry Moore. ‘“‘ You 
tell me this: Is this George Grimm all 
right?” 

““Why, of course he is!’”’ said Ephraim 

“Well then,” grinned Harry, becomingly 
good natured, “I wish you'd tell me just 
what lesson I have learned.” 

Harry waited for an answer. But there 
was none forthcoming. George Grimm 
looked at Eph. Eph stared blankly at 
George Grimm. So Harry took Emily by 
the arm. He started with her toward the 
entrance to the room, and then he stopped. 

“By the way,” he confessed with a re- 
lenting grin, ‘I’m afraid I’ve made a mess 
of this thing. The whole police force of 
Atlantic City is on a still hunt for a man 
that looks like you.” And he nodded to 
George Grimm. 

Ephraim Anstruther was worried. 

“Look here, Harry,” he exclaimed, 
“you'd better drive right round to head- 
quarters and explain the situation to the 
chief. You'd better call them off.” 

Harry shook his head. 

“Let George do it,” he commented 
briefly. ‘‘Come, Emily. My nervous sys- 
tem’s on the jump. *I must relax. Let’s 
take a run down toward Cape May.” 
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ling 1 Brenlin—made without “ filling” 


— it outwears two or three 
ovdinary window shades 


The ordinary window shade is made 
of a loosely-woven cloth that must 
be filled to give it weight and 
smoothness. This “filling,” usu- 
ally a chalk or clay substance, soon 
becomes hard and brittle. Like 
school chalk, it crumbles easily. 


\ shade so made can’t stand the 
When 


the wind sucks and snaps it, the 


strain of everyday usage. 


brittle filling loosens and falls out. 
Cracks and pinhole streaks appear. 
The shade wrinkles and sags—is 
soon ruined! 

The Brenlin Window Shade is en- 
tirely different. //s base isa material 
so fine, so heavy, so tightly-woven 
and perfect that it needs no chalk, 
no clay, no filling of any kind! 

Instead of being brittle, Brenlin 
is soft and supple, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. Brenlin out- 
wears two or three ordinary win- 
It is the cheapest 
window shade you can buy. 


dow shades. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your 


town. See the many rich, mellow 
The Maive Hot Rartle ¢, Oblahoma, shaded u Ta 
ith Brenlin ¢ Reliable burniture Com- i } pratt 
vn | Bartie Oklahoma 5 
hal ° 

- imar r 
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h ue in shades 

made the imeary wo 


colorings he has in this long-wear- 
ing material—and Brenlin Duplex, 
one color on one side, another 
color on the other. 

To make sure you're getting gen- 
uine Brenlin, look for the name 
“Brenlin” perforated on the edge 
—when you buy and when your 
shades are hung. If you don’t 
know where to find Brenlin, write 
us; we will see that you are supplied. 

Upon request we'll send you, 
free, a valuable booklet on how to 
shade your windows beautifully 
and, with it, some actual samples 
of Brenlin in several different colors. 

The Chas.W. Breneman Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—* The oldest win- 
dow shade house in America.” 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cam 
den, N. J. Branches: New York City, 
Philadelphia and Oakland, Calif. Owner 
of the good will and trade marks of the 
Jay C. Wemple Co. 
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IT PAYS TO SMILE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Miss Pegg,” he said, “I—I am happy 
to have served you! Good night.” 

“Sandré!”’ cried Peaches. ‘“‘Why do 
you pretend? I know you—I know. You 
couldn’t fool me now! My dear, I thought 
that you were dead. But even on the day 
we got here I knew you—I knew you in the 
hall, that first moment. Oh, why do you 
keep away from me like that? Don’t you 
love me—don’t you want me? Why do you 
pretend?” 

“Don’t! Please!’’ he entreated. ‘“‘ Miss 
Pegg, I—am just a servant in this house!” 

“T don’t care what you are!”’ she cried 
recklessly. ‘‘You are Sandy. I know you 
and I love you.” 

“Don't!” he said, the familiar pet name 
striking home at last. ‘‘ You cannot under- 
stand my position. I tell you I am a serv- 
ant. It is some chance resemblance.” 

She switched on the main light then and 
came nearer, scanning his face closely. 
His hands clenched at his sides, but other- 
wise he remained immovable. 

“You cannot make me doubt,” she said 
atlength. “‘ You are Sandro di Monteventi, 
who was reported killed at ——” 

“Miss Pegg—don’t make it too hard!” 
he said humbly. ‘“ Will you not accept my 
statement and let me go?” 

“No!” she said fiercely. “Because I 
know who you are—and because I know 
that you love me. There! I have told the 
truth!” 

“It is true that I love you,” he admitted. 
“One need not have seen you for longer 
than a day for that. But why do you per- 
sist I am this stranger?” 

“Because I know it!” she declared. 

“You could not prove it!” hesaid simply. 

“I don’t have to!” she said, going closer. 
“Oh, Sandy, Sandy, I love you so! I have 
been hungry for you such a long, long 
time!” 

She slipped her arms round his neck. 
And then for a long while she was not con- 
scious of anything except his lips upon 
hers, and the blessed iron strength of his 
arms about her. At length he drew away, 
just far enough to look into her eyes. 

“Merciful Madonna!” hebreathed. ‘You 
are too much for my poor strength. I have 
no right to touch you— but how I love you!” 

“I knew it! I knew it!” cried Peaches, 
wild with triumphant happiness. ‘‘You’ll 
never get away from me again, Sandro mio!”’ 

But he pushed her from him roughly. 

“No, no!” hesaid. “‘I—you are wrong! 
You have got to believe you are wrong, 
even though you hate yourself and me as 
well for the glimpse of heaven you have 
given me.” 

But she could not let him go. 

“Have I got to have any other proof?” 
she laughed. “Oh, my dear, my dear! 
Good heavens—what is it?”’ she added in a 
changed tone, for he was looking over her 
shoulder toward the end of the room with 
an expression as if he had seen a ghost. 

Automatically she turned to follow the 
direction of his gaze, and almost instantly 
encountered another pair of eyes set deep 
in a white face that stared in at the window. 
In another instant it was gone, and like a 
flash her companion had seized her by the 
elbows and was holding her with a gaze 
that riveted her attention. 

“See here!” he said rapidly. “I’ve got 
to leave you. They’ve got me this time, I’m 
afraid. But I'll make a dash for it. Say 
nothing if I get away. Silence will help me 
most. And no matter who I am, I love 
you. It will not hurt you to know that. 
Good-by!”’ 

Abruptly he was gone, slipping from the 
great room as noiselessly as he had entered 
it, his going swift as a shadow, and leaving 
Peaches temporarily paralyzed and at a 
loss. With a tremendous effort she pulled 
her wits together and started for the door- 
way through which he had vanished. To 
reach it she had to pass the mantelpiece, 
and as she did so she automatically raised 
her eyes to the painting whose calm beauty 
had been the cause of so much turmoil, and 
a curious glitter on the lower edge of the 
frame caught her eye. The flash was such a 
brilliant one that despite her preoccupation 
she stopped to examine its source. And 
then with a little cry of triumph she 
stretched out her hand toward it. 

On the lower carvings of the ornate 
Florentine frame lay a little gold penknife 
studded with diamonds—her own jeweled 
—— the one with which Sandro di 

onteventi had cut that long-faded rose in 


the garden at San Remo—the precious 
trinket which she had given him for a keep- 
sake. The proof! It was the proof posi- 
tive! In asingle flash a great deal became 
clear. He had left it there earlier in the 
evening—at the time the picture was 
missed—perhaps at the time it was put 
back !—and missing it he had later returned 
to retrieve it when he fancied that everyone 
was asleep, and so had stumbled upon her 
scene with Markheim, and come to her 
rescue. Seizing the telltale toy she kissed 
it wildly and started for the door. 

“Sandro! I have proof!” she cried, 
though she knew he could not hear her. 

“Proof of what, signorina?”’ said a voice 
in the doorway. And there, bulking the 
entrance to the corridor, was the figure of a 
bearded man. With a cry Peaches shrank 
back, instinctively hiding the knife in the 
palm of her hand. The intruder had a 
sinister look. His hat was pulled well down 
over his eyes and his coat collar was pulled 
up about his ears. 

“What do you want?” demanded Peaches 
huskily. “‘What are you doing here?” 

She was retreating toward the bell as she 
spoke, the man’s gaze following her action 
without protest. Coming well into the 
room he removed his hat, shaking a few 
drops from it as he did so. The shoulders 
of the coat were also wet. Evidently it was 
raining heavily outside. His faceas revealed 
in the stronger light was less alarming, and 
he spoke in an even tone. 

“Ring by all means!” said he. “Bring 
help as soon as possible! As for who I am,” 
he went on, throwing back his wet coat and 
revealing a silver badge, “I am Pedro, the 
missing night watchman, and I have a 
warrant of extradition for the arrest of 
Sandro di Monteventi, alias The Eel— 
wanted by the International Secret Service 
for the theft of the Scarpia panels and 
sundry charges.” 

“Go on, ring, miss,” said a second man, 
following in on the heels of the first—a man 
whom Peaches instantly recognized as the 
face at the window. “Ring, please—we 
know he is in the house—and incidentally 
don’t you try to get away. We want to 
talk to you—you seemed to know him 
rather well.” 

xv 

ITH a violent movement Peaches rang 

the bell; and almost at once the 
house was again in confusion. The two 
newcomers, backed by the cursing Mark- 
heim and aided by Mr. Pegg, made straight 
for the room occupied by Sandro. Peaches 
followed in their wake, and saw them batter 
down the door—to find an empty room and 
a gaping window. 

Of course! The idiots! Now if they 
had only had sense enough to wake me up I 
could have told them better! But no, they 
let me sleep—sleep, mind you, when all 
this, as it were, human motion picture was 
proceeding right under my very nose! I 
feel outraged, indignant, as I consider the 
lack of forethought and consideration which 
this lack of attention evidenced. Of course 
the duke escaped—the ninnies should have 
left someone outside in the garden—and 
their excuse that they did not believe that 
he could escape so rapidly from the third 
story of the house would have n made 
quite unnecessary if I had been there to 
inform them of his nocturnal wanderings as 
known to me. 

Really, as I listened to Peaches’ recital I 
became quite distinctly vexed. The fate by 
which I seemed doomed to remain a by- 
stander looking on at life from a safe dis- 
tance or merely to be told about it or to 
read of it in printed form was too annoy- 
ing. Despite my utmost endeavor I was 
apparently to be cheated of active partici- 
pation in the great drama of existence. 

But.no one could look at Peaches’ pale 
and suffering beauty for long and remain 
unindulgent. And as I lay in the great bed 
enjoying the tea and toast which she had so 
thoughtfully brought me I restrained the 
comments which sprang to my lips and 
merely asked, “What happened then?” 

“We came downstairs,” said Peaches 
slowly, twisting the amber beads about her 
throat, ‘‘Mark, pa and myself, along with 
these two cowbird detectives. I tell you, 
Free, I just could hardly believe the story 
they told. But I had to, in the end. You 
see, for one thing, as I sat there I began to 
realize I had seen the Pedro once before.” 

“Where?” 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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If the sole is not 
stamped like this, 
the shoe is not an 
Educator. 
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Bones Bones 
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Educators for girls give out-of 
door foot-freedom together with 
e<seens trim, neat appearance. 
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Shoes that let young feet . 
grow up young 


ND they’Il even let older feet grow young again! 

Crowd any foot—young or old—into narrow, pointed shoes, and what 

happens? The bones of the toes are bent—the foot is disfigured—and painful 
callouses, ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, fallen arches, etc., ensue. 

But—let young feet grow up in Educators—the shoes that “let the feet 
grow as they should’’—and at maturity they will sti// be young, with the health- 
ful beauty that Nature intended a human foot to have. 

You older folk, who have suffered years of discomfort, can regain lost ease 
in Educators. As you wear them, Nature will be at work, gradually undoing 
the harm your cast-off pointed shoes are responsible for. 

Get Educators for the girls and boys. And get them for yourself. You'll 
like their neat, well-bred, well-made look, as much as you do the shoe- 
unconsciousness they bring your feet. 

N. B.—All broad-toed shoes are not Educators. Be sure, when buying, to 
look for the word EDUCATOR on the sole—all Educators are stamped so. 
Write for “Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 






























This free book will tell you things you never dreamed of about your feet. Send today. 
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For a good many years tire manufacturers 
have been urging you to accept the verdict 
of the speedway. 


Today that verdict leads you to Oldfield 
Tires. 


Victors at Indianapolis, Uniontown, and 
Tacoma, and the only tires that ever won 
the 500-Mile International Sweepstakes 
without a change, Oldfields are, by public 
proof, the most trustworthy tires built. 


_ 





Speed-Tested Tires 


Don’t experiment with tires! 


The verdict of the speedway has already 
given you results that are public, competi- 
tive and scientifically combine years of nor- 
mal wear into a few hours of terrific abuse. 


Guide your choice by these results — results 
fully equal to many thousands of miles’ use 
on your car and with your road conditions. 


Oldfields on all four wheels! That will 
surely be your decision. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PrResioewr 


CLEVELAND 
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Tire Builder 


Warehouses: San Francisco Los Angeles All Styles 
New York Boston Chicago Kansas City All Sizes 
Atlanta Dalles Seattle Dealers Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

“Tn a London movie house—and in a 
hotel bedroom at Monte Carlo,” said she 
significantly. 

“There!” I cried. “I foiled him twice, 
you see! Now it’s a lucky thing I wasn’t 
there last night, isn’t it? Humph! I'd 
probably have defeated justice again! But 
what did he say?” 

“‘He’s been after Sandro for years,” she 
narrated. “‘Iamafraid thereisn’ttheshadow 
of a doubt, Free, but that Sandy is the 
cleverest picture thief in the world. They 
have almost got him half a dozen times, 
but never with conclusive evidence. And 
thank God, they didn’t get him this time, 
either—not yet at least! Why, do you 
know, they are certain that he took the 
Scarpia panels? It seems, if you remember, 
that they thought that they had been 
found in the cellar. But it wasn’t the 
originals that they found. They were repro- 
ductions—synthetic pictures, like a near- 
ruby—do you get me?” 

“But the recovery was reported in the 
papers,”’ I objected. 

“The authorities hushed the matter up 
in order to try and catch him off his guard,” 
she went on. “And, Free, that’s just what 
he has done in this very house.” 

“How do you mean? Explain yourself 
grammatically if possible,” said I. 

“IT mean that the Madonna of the Lamp 
which is hanging in the library at this mo- 
ment is the bunk,” replied Peaches ear- 
nestly. “‘It’safake— painted on new canvas 
and nicely antiqued. The cops took it down 
and showed it to us.” 

“And what did he want to steal a fake 
for?” I demanded. 

‘He didn’t want to steal a fake, you dear 
old prune!”’ said Peaches, half laughing. 
“‘He wanted to steal the original, and 
that’s exactly what he did.” 

“And got away with it!”’ I gasped, aston- 
ished into a colloquialism. ‘‘ But when and 
how on earth?”’ 

“Very simple, but clever,’’ she told me, 
quite as if it were to the young man’s credit. 
“He had this fake all ready on a stretcher 
in hisroom. He took the original, stretcher 
and all, out of the frame and upstairs, 
where he unmounted it and hid it—it isn’t 
large, you know. And then, before he 
could slip the substitute into place, you 
and I came in from the garden—from the 
garden where we had been waiting for him 
to—to ” 

Here she broke off and began to laugh 
hysterically. 

“Come, come, my dear!’’ I cried. .“‘Don’t 
do that-—just remember what a lucky 
escape you have had. So we interrupted 
him before he could put the substitute in 
place! Well, land of goodness! I do recall 
that he was all dressed when he came down- 
stairs at Mr. Markheim’s command! Go 
on, do, my dear!”’ 

“Well,” said Peaches, complying, with 
renewed composure, ‘‘this Pedro-bird claims 
that Sandy slipped it in while we were all 
out in the hall with the servants and he 
was in and out apparently taking care of 
Markheim’s orders. If the secret-service 
men hadn’t been on the job Sandy would in 
all probability have simply stayed his two 
weeks out as a quiet well-behaved servant, 
and then gone away with a first-class 
reference and the original Madonna, and 
the substitution might never have been 
found out, or it might have been years 
until some feast was held by a lot of experts 
at Mark’s invitation—-who knows! And 
he’s been doing this sort of thing for years 
and years!” 

“Extraordinary! Most extraordinary!”’ 
I exclaimed, pulling off my nightcap and 
starting to rise. ‘I must really dress and 
descend to take a look at that picture 
and the scene of the crime!” 

“You can’t!" said Peaches, suddenly 
listless. ““Youcan’t—weareboth lockedin !”’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears. But 
Peaches was in earnest, there was no doubt 
about that. 

“Locked in!”’ I repeated incredulously. 
“What on earth are you saying, Alicia?” 

“T was saying a mouthful!” she re- 
sponded. “Pa has locked us in.” 

‘But what for?’’ I demanded with proper 
indignation. 

“T told him I was going to follow San- 
dro,” said Peaches, as if the explanation 
was the most obvious thing possible and 
she were just a trifle impatient of my 
stupidity. 

“Are you crazy?” I cried. “Follow 
him—follow that thief—that—that scoun- 
drel? Aren’t the police following him? 
Isn’t that following enough?” 
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“That’s just why,’ she announced. 
“Wherever he is—wherever he goes, I am 
going too. After last night I can’t do 
anything else. And if it’s to jail—all 
right, ll go to jail. But I won’t stay away 
from him, and I will find him if the secret 
service can’t; and I hope most heartily 
they will make a flivver of it. And I'll 
never leave him again—believe me!” 

I was obliged to believe her. I had, in- 
deed, only to look at her in order to do so. 
And as I looked, a gleam of human intelli- 
gence broke in’ my brain. 

“*Peaches,”’ I said solemnly, “did you tell 
on Markheim?” 

““Of course not!” she said, flushing hotly. 
‘‘He—wasn’t himself; I realize that now.” 

“So you just told your father that you 
are through with Markheim and are in love 
with the duke?” 

She nodded dumbly. 


“‘No wonder he locked you up!” I gasped, | 


falling back on the pillows. 

“Locked me up and said the marriage 
would go ahead as per schedule,” she an- 
nounced grimly. ‘ Which is bunk of course. 
The point is—what shall we do about it?” 

“Have they caught the duke?” I inquired. 

“‘I don’t believe so,”’ said she. ‘‘ There is 
nothing to that effect in the early afternoon 
newspapers from New York, though there’s 
plenty about the robbery. Take a look!” 

“Let me see!” I exclaimed, stretching 
out my hand for the paper. 

And forthwith she spread the lurid sheets 
before my distressed eyes. he headlines 
were of the variety known as “scare.” 
Not the German ex-Kaiser himself, or even 
a Bolshevist labor leader, was ever pre- 
sented in larger type than was the lurid 
announcement of the attempted robbery. 
And all our names were mentioned—even 
that of Talbot--the sacred family name, 
which we had kept inviolate for generations 
against all newspaper publicity, excepting 
only mention in the society and political 
columns. For, of course, the difference be- 


tween one’s appéaring as a social or political | 


item and as a piece of mere vulgar news 
must at once be apparent to any reader of 
refined upbringing. And never before had 
the Talbots been news. I dreaded to think 
how my sister Euphemia would take it 
should the article chance to meet her eye. 
She might eventually forgive me much; 
but I seriously doubted whether her charity 
would ever extend over newspaper head- 
lines. Alas! This was but a foretaste of 
what was to come! 

But much as the reporters had to say of 
the splendor of Sebastian Markheim’s man- 
sion and the beauty of Sebastian Mark- 
heim’s fiancée, whose coming marriage 
would be of the greatest social consequence, 
uniting a great fortune of the East with 
a great fortune of the Western Coast, and 
so on, and though it was further replete 
with details of the method by which the rob- 
bery had been committed; together with a 
florid account of the robber’s high station in 
life, his heroic action in battle, where he was 
supposed to have been killed while defend- 
ing a position single-handed in a rocky pass 
during the Austrian invasion, thereby en- 
ablihg the rest of his brigade to escape 
nothing indicated that his capture was at 
this time considered very likely. The au- 
thorities were full of assurances but rather 
short on facts, to all appearances. 

“Well, now, Alicia, my dear,” I remarked 
when I had satisfied myself that no detail 
of importance had escaped me in my perusal 
of the printed account of our affair—‘‘ now, 
Alicia, my dear,’”’ said I, “‘I feel it incum- 
bent to be quite sure that you know what 
you are saying when you announce your 
intention of linking your life with that of 
this wild young Italian 
that the gallows does not get him before 
you do. Can’t you reconcile yourself to the 
idea that he is a thief, no matter how 
titled, and that therefore he is no match for 
an honest American girl?” 

“Oh, cut the moralizing, Free! 
rupted Peaches. “I am in love with him, I 
tell you. And I have sufficient faith in my 
own integrity to believe that this wouldn't 
be true if he really was the yeliow dog every- 
body seems bent on trying to make him 
out. Now I’ve got a hunch—a mighty 
straight hunch—that he is O. K. There's 
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more to thisthan we know. Maybe the old | 
picture belonged to his great-grandmother | 


or something, and he’s only taking it back. 

How do you know he isn’t doing just that?” 
“But the Scarpia panels didn’t belong to 

his grandmother,” I answered smartly. 


“But they haven't got the goods on him | 


for those other deals,” she retorted. ‘And 
if they had, I’d still be crazy about him. 





How Stropping Improves 
Safety Razor Blades 


Stropping restores keenness to the 
edge of a safety razor blade just as it 
does to the blade of an old style razor. 
The edge of any razor is extremely 
delicate. It is composed of tiny teeth 
which are in alignment when the edge 
is sharp. But shaving gets these 
teeth out of line—they become bent 
and twisted and pullthe beard. Strop- 


ping is necessary to restore the teeth om fp 

to proper alignment in a keen, even ulkdhs 
edge. \ ; 

With a Twinplex you can quickly \ LAI 

stroke the misaligned teeth of your \ 
double-edged blade back into keen 

cutting edges. It is best to start with old aol eto. 
a new blade. Then by regular strop- L\ Seldoe 
ping you will get delightfully clean, N \y) ans 
smooth shaves from a single blade } X , 


indefinitely. 













In stropping a double 
edged oF razor 
blade, the , ator 
with mechanical pre- 
cision strops first one 
side then the other, 
turning the blade over 


guarantee, 
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Twinplex is sold on 30 days’ trial and a 10 year service 


Price $5.00 in satin lined, nickel or leather case 
variety of combination sects. At leading cutlery, hardware, 
and department stores. 


TWINPLEX SALES COMPANY 


1657 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
245 Fulton St., New York 591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 
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Make it Safer for Her to 
Drive the Car 


Many a man won't hear of his wife 
or daughter driving his car. 

It isn't that he’s penurious, or 
afraid of the overhead. It's simply 
that he realizes the arm effort and 
vigilance required for steering. 

Men who like to have their wives 
or daughters drive; women who 
wish to drive; motorists 
who seek ease of steering, 
and maximum safety at 
the wheel—equip their 
light cars with Balcrank 
Stabilizers. 

The Balcrank Stabilizer 
prevents joltsand jars from 
reaching the steering wheel 
—consequentlyit eliminates 
the vibrations that ordi- 
narily make it necessary 
to grip the wheel tensely 
—that provoke arm strain. 


ing, 


The steering wheel of a machine 
equipped with a Balcrank Stabilizer 
is as steady as the wheels of heavier 
cars—the machine is responsive 
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Steady Wheel 





“A Steady W heel—the 
Secret of Ease in Driv 
mailed on request. 


to a touch. The driver can sit 
back easily —can relax. 


The car itself is benefited —the 
front wheels are steadied. Instead 
of the wobbly motion that wears 
out tires, they run straight and true. 
The machine keeps its course easily 
on a high crowned road—it isn't 
veering constantly to one 
side. Other cars can be 
passedin safety. On round- 
ingcorners,the car straight- 
ens out smoothly of its 
own accord. 

Driving is made genu- 
inely more pleasurable. 

Equip your car with a 
Balcrank Stabilizer— gain 
freedom from the arm 
strain of driving; make it 
safe for her to drive. Any 
accessory dealer can supply you, 
or if you like, write direct. The 
cost is only $6.75—a trifling sum 
quickly regained in a single season 
in comfort, safety and tire economy. 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Drag Links, Starting Cranks and Ball Joints. 





The Balerank Stabilizer is 
a mechanically simple unit 
that will last as long as the 
car. Made of finest steel 
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Freedom, this is a question of the rest of my 
life. You’ve got to take my side.” 

“But what are you—we going to do?” I 
pleaded, bewildered by her intensity. “And 
what is all this nonsense about our being 
locked i in these rooms?”’ 

“You just try to get out and see if it’s 
nonsense,” replied Peaches. ‘‘You were 
asleep when they locked me in, and as there 
is no lock on the doors between our rooms, 
they locked you too. I wouldn’t let them 
disturb you, not only because you were so 
tired but because I knew darn well that if 
I let you out I wouldn’t get this chance to 
talk to 

“Well, this is outrageous!” I exclaimed, 
rising in good earnest this time. “‘ We shall 
see whether your father can imprison two 
adult women in a free country to suit his 
whim! I shall make my toilet at once and 
then we shall see what we shall see!”’ 

“ Better hurry up then!” replied Peaches. 
“Because they—he and Mark—are going 
to the city on the twelve-o’clock train. 
Don’t you remember why we came home 
early last night?” 

Last night seemed a thousand years ago. 
But she was quite right; I did recall the 
fact that it was necessary for Mr. Mark- 
heim to go to town that day, and accord- 
ingly made all possible haste, Peaches 
assisting me. 

“Now lookhere, you flighty young thing!” 
she warned. “Don’t do anything rash! 
Remember, yeu are the only person I have 
to depend on for help. Don’t go get your- 
self kept away from me now!” 

“T must and shall interview your father,”’ 
I protested. “But perhaps if you would be 
kind enough to give me an idea of what you 
intend doing I shall be in a better position 
to be of assistance.” 

“I’m going to leave this house before an- 
other twenty-four hours are over,’”’ she 
declared firmly. “If you can persuade pa 
to let me go like a human, and come along 
with me, so much the better. If not, I'll 
have to go some other way that may not be 
as agreeable to him in thé long run.” 

“Why not let me tell him about that 
terrible performance of Mr. Markheim’s?”’ 
I suggested. “‘That will be sufficient, orl 
mista e your father greatly. 

“Sure it would besufficient,”’ said Peaches. 
“But then I'd have to give myself away 
pretty badly, wouldn’t I? And there might 
bea roughhouse. Pa is a dead shot and I'd 
rather get him out of shooting distance 
before I break the information to him. At 
present he just about thinks I’m crazy in 
the head.” 

“Well, I'li do what I can to persuade him 
that this is the twentieth century and not 
the middle ages!’’ I responded. ‘This in- 
dignity certainly cannot be allowed to 
continue. But suppose you—we do get 
away from here to-day, what then? How 
do you propose to find a thief that the po- 
lice will have a hard time discovering?”’ 

“TI don’t propose,” said Peaches. “TI 
intend. That’s a whole lot stronger. How, 
I haven't the remotest idea. But it’s plain 
enough I can’t do anything while they’ve 
got me cooped up like a marketable year- 
ling, can I? Let’s get out of this, that’s 
the first thing to accomplish.” 

“Very well,” I agreed, gathering up my 
reticule and taking up the house-telephone 
receiver. 

I asked to speak with Mr. Pegg. The 
request was at once attended to by the 
footman who responded, and in a tone 
which brooked no delay I commanded the 
Citrus King to come upstairs and release 
me. My tone must have foreshadowed the 
mood I was in, for he responded as if by 
magic. In less than five minutes I was face 
to face with him in the hall. 

“Come on over and sit down in the con- 
servatory, Miss Free,’’ he entreated as soon 
as he saw my face. “We want to keep the 
servants out of this as much as we can, you 
know!” 

“All right, Mr. Pegg,” I agreed, for this 
was my own thought. “All right. But if 
you allow the situation to continue you 
will have a hard time in doing that!” 

Accordingly we repaired down the corri- 
dor to a little glass room full of plants, 
where we could talk in seclusion. Mr. Pegg, 
as usual, chewed upon an unlighted cigar 
and looked at me thoughtfully over the top 
of it, his shrewd eyes half cl > 

“You've got awfully pretty hair, Miss 
Free,” said he unexpectedly. “I’m glad 
you've took back to them curls again.” 

“‘Nowsee here, Mr. Pegg,” I said severely, 
not to be diverted by any frivolous remarks. 
“Now see here, Mr. Pegg, what is the 
meaning of this outrageous performance?” 
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“When I was a cattleman,” said Mr. 
Pegg, looking at the ornate ceiling, ‘ ‘we 
used to lock ’em in a corral until they cooled 
off a little.” 

“What—who?” I demanded. . 

“The ones we was breaking,” he in- 
formed me. Then his manner changed and 
he brought his big fist down on his knee 
with a thump. “Now, my dear lady,” he 
said firmly, “‘I know what I’m doing. Why, 
I had to keep her on the ranch, watched 
like a hawk—and simply because she kept 
thinking she was in love with some unde- 
sirable or other. I’ve seen her do this 
before. So I’m just going to detain her 
where she’ll be safe until she comes to her 
senses.” 

“Mr. Pegg, you are taking the wrong 
track with Peaches this time!” I warned 
him. “You can’t play the Roman father 
with your child and marry her out of 
hand—you cannot! You engaged me as a 
social mentor and I would be doing less 
than my duty if I didn’t inform you that 
this sort of thing i is no longer being done in 
the best famili ies! 

“Say!” remarked Mr. Pegg, removing 
the cigar and staring at me. “Are you 
trying to be humorous, or what?” 

‘I assure you I am far from any such 
idea!”’ I replied with hauteur. “I merely 
affirm that you cannot, even legally, keep 
an adult female child imprisoned against 
her will and then marry her off to—to a 
swindler!” 

“A swindler!” exclaimed Mr. Pegg. “Oh, 
come now, Miss Free—smuggling in that 
picture wasn’t Mark’s fault. You can’t say 
he did it—because you don’t know it. 
Why, you and he have always been good 
friends; you’re not going back on him now? 
Peaches is just a kid. By the end of the 
week she will have changed her mind again. 
Good heavens, look at the fix it would put 
us in if she insisted on breaking her engage- 
mentnow! Theinvitations out, the presents 
coming in—trousseau bought! We'd be 
the laughingstock of the country. Not that 
I'd give a—cuss—if it wasn’t that I know 
Alicia. She’d up and go back to him when 
it was all thoroughly broken off. You see 
that what she needs is the high hand. I’ve 
had to use it before.” 

“Mr. Pegg,” said I, “you are mistaken. 
“What is worse, you are acave man! I am 
convinced Peaches really is in love with 
Sandro di Monteventi and that you will 
break her heart if you persist in your heroic 
attitude. I beg you will desist.’ 

“Nothing doing!” said Mr. Pegg, rising 
and lighting the cigar- a sign that the 
interview was closed. “I’m not in a de- 
sisting mood. I may as well add that I am 
on to the fact that she’s been mooning 
round after that fellow ever since she came 
into this house. Cimball’s Commercial 
Arithmetic, indeed!” 

“I don’t know to what you refer, I as- 
sure you!” I said stiffly. “And I insist 
upon at least having a key to our rooms.” 

“Will you give me your word of honor 
not to use that key to let her out with?” 
asked my employer doubtfully. 

“Certainly, if you wish,” I replied. 
“You may have my word for that!” 

“Well, here you are, then,” he answered, 
taking a key from a great cluster on his 
ring. ‘‘ You'll keep the letter of your word, 
I know, no matter how uneasy the spirit 
gets. And now I must mosey along. Mark 
and I have to run up to town on business, 
and he wants to see the family doctor about 
his eye—he ran into his bedpost in the dark 
last night, and maybe it’s just as well to 
keep Peaches from seeing him wearing the 
beauty spot.” 

With which intelligent and discerning 
remark Mr. Pegg left me to my own devices, 
and of course I promptly returned to my 
apartment and the waiting Peaches, who 
greeted my entrance the more eagerly 
— she observed I let myself in with 
a key. 

“You wonder!” cried she, embracing me 
with a look of rapture. ‘So he gave in to 
you—you enchantress!”’ 

“He did not!” Isaid dryly. “He put me 
on my honor not to let you have this key, 
and my honor is sacred, and I’m going to 
keep it that way!” 

‘‘Free—you beast!’’ cried Peaches. “Give 
it to me. Don’t be absurd!” 

“Keeping one’s freely given word is 
never absurd,” I observed. “Besides, if I 
were to break it and let you walk out, do 
you think for one minute that the servants 
would let you get away without protest? 
Or without notifying your father by tele- 
phone? It is you who are absurd!” 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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FORD ECONOMY 


How Gargoyle Mobiloil “k” 
reduces friction-heat, carbon and wear 


HEN a Ford owner turns to tion to the frictional surfaces is due both 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” he nearly to its high gua/ity and to its correct 
always gets one of the big surprises of body and character. 
his motoring experience. This means full protection—particu 
larly vital to a Ford when low gear is 


He finds that engine overheating 
i In frequent use. 


excess carbon forming—spark .plugs 








fouling—excessive gasoline and oil con 
sumption—excessive friction and wear, 
are all unnecessary. 

He finds that the Ford high-speed 
conditions weed not invite frequent over 
heating. 

He finds that he never before really 
knew how little carbon need accumu 
late in a Ford engine. 


He finds that previous fuel and 
consumption was unnecessarily high. 

He finds that frequent repairs and 
replace ments of worn parts are no longer 
necessary 

He secures new power, es} 
ticeabl on the hills. 

The ability of Gar 
govyle Mobiloil “E”’ to 
reach all moving parts 1s 
due to its scientifically 
correct body. Its ability 
to absorb and radiate 
heat and give full protec 
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Combust on heat pius excessive 
friction-heat causes overheating of the 
engine, boiling and evaporation of 
water from the radiator and unneces 
sary wear of the moving parts. Water 
is cheap. Repairs and replacements 
are not. Ford economy—great under 
all conditions iS mac even greater 
through the vear around use of Gar 
goyle Mobiloi! | ‘ 

This has been demonstrated repeat- 

lly in all parts of the world. It is be 
ing proved daily all over the United 
Stat perhaps tod. / ir next-door 
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Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 


Domestic 
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Boston Pittsburgh Chicagc 


Brenches: 
Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan, 
, Indianapolis Des Moines 











VACUUM OIL COMP 


Specialists in the manufacture 
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high-grade lubricants for evéry class of machinery 
Obtainable everywhere in the world 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. . 
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The growing, roasting and 
marreling P 4 He ts one of 
/ vorld’s greatest industrtes. 

) 
From Brazal alone we import 
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Fvery life saving crew knows 
the vitalizing value of COFFEE. 


COFFEE is recognized by 
them as first and most important 
aid for exposure and exhaustion. 


‘The man rescued from a strug- 
gle with the surf is stimulated 
and strengthened by COFFEE— 
piping hot. 


Before the dripping, exhausted, 


SA life saver 
Bumong life ~savers 
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starving crew of a stranded vessel 
are given dry clothing, they are 
given COFFEE. 

Drink COFFEE because it is 
nourishing and invigorating. 
Drink COFFEE because it light- 
ens fatigue, sustains energy and 
aids digestion. Drink COFFEE 
because it is satisfying and health- 
ful. Let COFFEE be your 
every-day drink. 


pyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

“That's so!” said Peathes, suddenly 
weary. “Oh, Free—you think it out! 
Help me, I am so tired.” 

“Lack of sleep,” I pronounced. “And 
I'll wager you have eaten nothing. The 
first thing to do is to have a nice hot 
luncheon sent upstairs—I presume your 
father’s instructions permit the service of 
food. And then you must get a few hours 
of complete rest while I take a stroll in the 
fresh air and perfect some course of action.” 

“Then you will help me?” said Peaches 
eagerly. 

It was really pathetic to see her so com- 
paratively tired and helpless. She was 
never more than comparatively so, I may 
state. However, my compassion for her 
was not lessened by this fact. 

“Of course I am going to help you,” I 
declared. “That any mere man should 
attempt a performance of this kind outside 
of Bolshevik Russia is too outrageous to be 
endured. But first some hot soup and a 
nap. I will hi ive a plan when you wake up, 
I feel sure 

Meekly as a little girl she submitted to 
my ministrations, hot broth and all. And 
when at length she lay sleeping amidst the 
golden glory of her loosened hair, her face 
like a pale sage lily in its midst, I stole 
downstairs, first faithfully locking the door 
behind me and pocketing the key. 

The garden between walls was filled with 
the roseate glow of sunset as I stepped forth 
into it, and the night promised fair. The 
earth was damp and fragrant from the April 
storm of the night before, and the new 
buds seemed to have doubled their endeavor 
to make the world green overnight. On 
the edges of the paths the frail hothouse- 
born tulips lay beaten into the earth. 

Sut in the meadow toward the river the 
wild crocuses marched bravely. Robins 
were warbling their mellow sunset note, and 
the world seemed sweetly peaceful and 
greatly at variance with my mood. 

With my mind continually revolving the 
problem at hand I walked about the bor- 
dered barren beds with a step that was list- 
less enough in good sooth, pausing now and 
again to glance up at the walls of the fine 
dwelling, which was now to all intents and 
purposes a prison. And after a little I 
began to realize that my attention was 
turning more and more frequently to the 
window that had been Sandro’s and the 
problem of his escape. 

That he had come out by the window 
upon the first occasion of my discovering 
him in the library, and simply let himself 
in at the casement door, was plain enough, 
leaving his door locked from the inside to 
avoid invasion by the other servants; in- 
deed it had developed that it had been his 
habit to keep his door locked during the 


entire period of his employment in the 
house. But how had he got there? That 
was the question. So far as one could see 


there was absolutely no means of reaching 
the ground from that third story, unless 
one excepted a frail and narrow wooden 
lattice intended for the encouragement of 
vines, which extended upward to the level 
of the higher windows. 

Obeying an impulse I went over and 
made examination of this lattice, and the 
riddle was a riddle no longer. 

“I wonder, I wonder!”’ I said aloud. 

““T often have, myself!”’ agreed a cheer- 
ful voice behind me 

With a guilty start I turned about, and 
there, of all people on earth, was Richard, 
the chauffeur, big nose and all, smiling at 
me in his familiar, friendly manner. 


“Richard!” I cried warmly. “What 
brought you here?” 

“I—say, Aunt Mary, I had to come, 
that was all,”’ he said with troubled eyes. 
“It’s Peaches. You know how I feel about 
her—how I have felt all along. I had to 
see her. It was as if she needed me. Just a 
fool hunch. But I eame. I couldn’t help 
it—you understand?” 

“Understand?” I cried. “Bless the boy, 
I do!”” Then a way out of our situation 
began to make itself clear in my brain and 
I seized him by the arm, dragging him to a 
bench out of general sight from the house 
and making him sit beside me, greatly to 
his bewilderment. 

“Richard,”’ I said solemnly, 
been at the house yet re 

“Why, no!” said he. 


“have you 


“T came right into 


the garden when I saw you as I came along 


the drive.” 

“Does anybody know you are coming?” 

“Not a soul!” declared Dicky. “Why 
all this mystery? 

“Listen!” I said rapidly. 
awful has happened. 
Your intuition was right. She 
your help, and need it badly.” 

‘Is she hurt?” he asked. “A prisoner? 
WwW hat in the name 

“T want you to get a big powerful auto- 
mobile and have it at the entrance of the 
park at twelve o’clock to-night. As soon as 
you arrive, park your car, and come to the 
foot of that trellis over there. When you 
get there give the whistle you used to call 
Peaches with. If you get an answer, wait 
for us. If after half an hour you don’t hear 
anything, call me on the telephone first 
thing in the morning. Is that clear?” 

““Yes—but Great Scott! What’s wrong?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Never you mind, except that something 
is very wrong here. Markheim is an un- 
speakable beast, and Mr. Pegg is trying to 
force Peaches into going through with the 
marriage in spite of what she has found 
out.’ He has locked her in her room, which 
opens into mine.” 

“Well, why not unlock her, then?” he 
asked with stupid masc uline simplicity. 

Haven’ t you got a key? 

“T have,” I said. “But I have given him 
my word not to unlock it to let her out!” 

“But you'll break your word!” 
with a satisfied grin. 

“Not at all!” I 
tion. ‘‘Not at all. 
promise in regard to the window. 

with your assistance 

“T get you!” cried Dicky, springing to 
his feet. “Twelve sharp to-night it is. 
And I'd better be off now before the old 
boys get back from town and spot me—eh, 
what?” 

“Yes,”’ I agreed. 

Then I hesitated. Should I tell him of 
the duke? Was it possible that he had not 
seen the afternoon paper? Evidently so, 
since he had not commented upon the 
robbery. Assuredly they had escaped his 
notice. And why tell the poor lovesick boy 
about Alicia’s part in it? I had a feeling 
that he would be even more effective in 
assisting us if he did not know until we 
were well on our way that night. So I 
merely repeated my instructions and hur- 
ried from him to impart the glad tidings to 
my charge and then to secure my knitting, 
in order that I might be flaunting that 
badge of womanly innocence in the drawing- 
room when those wretched cave men, Mark- 
heim and Mr. Pegg, came down dressed for 
dinner, 


“Something 


we need 


However, I made no 
And 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Peaches is a prisoner. | 


he said | 


disclaimed the sugges- | 
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Duracord reduces this wastage to a mini- 

mum. The heavy woven covering of Duracord 

like fire hose. It protects the insulation 

against abrasion, oil, water and heat—destruc- 

tive enemies to which every cord is subjected 
in ordinary service. 





Insist on Duracord and get uninterrupted 
service from your portable electric tools, ex- | 
tension lamps, magnetic cranes,loading orcon-— } 
veying machinery, welders or any of the thou 
sand and one other uses of this quality cord. 


Duracord can be furnished all sizes of 
portable electric cord and also in the larger 
sizes of single and duplex cable. Ask your 
electrical jobber or let us send you samples of 
Duracord and ordinary cord for you to test 
and compare yourself. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds 
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XO commonplace yet so great in use, hinges mark the bound- 
\J ary line between progressive achievement and undevelop- 
ment. Their use began where the Dark Ages ended. Go where 
you will today—east, west, north or south—wherever you find 
activity you'll see hinges. The busy, bustling life of cities can 
be measured by their use. Progress—the interest of the 
world passes through doors they make possible. 


Hinges are Important! 


The McKinney Manufacturing Company realized this im- 
portance fifty years ago. . The first McKinney Hinge was the 
cornerstone of a new standard in hinge making. The millions 
that have followed since have all served to strengthen that 
standard and to raise it higher and higher in the estimation 


of hinge-buying millions. 


Because the use of hinges is so common, a careful selection 
is vital. Every McKinney Hinge has a creed—to render 
lifetime usefulness, to lend artistic harmony, to work without 


attention or interruption—with never a squeak. 


Looking for the McKinney mark on the hinges or butts you 
buy is a precaution—a careful-buyer sign. When planning 
for building or repairs you'll do well to locate the McKinney 
dealer in your neighborhood. He is always a good man to 
deal with. 

You can get McKinney Hinges and Butts to match any 
architectural design. Whether for heavy factory door, home 
interiors or rustic gate, they combine pleasant design with 
practical everyday service. There is a size to fill every hinge 
need perfectly. 

Realize fully the importance of hinge usefulness. 
Remember the name McKinney when you go to buy. 


“TURING CO., Pittsburgh 
Export Representation 


McKINNEY MANUFAC 
Western Of e, Chic ago 


MCKINNEY 
~— and Butts 


manufacturers of garage and farm building 


hardware and McKinney One Man Truck 


door-hardware, furniture 


These Me Kinney One-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking ¢ 


osts in hail 
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THE REDS AND THE GLANDS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


misgrowth, malnutrition or destruction of 


| a part of the brain. 


In these cases we have 
forms of insanity, of idiocy, imbecility and 
mental deficiency in general. 

But the form of disturbance which needs 
most consideration here is that of the func- 
tional activity of the brain cell. This comes 
about through toxins left in the body by 
diseases, such as typhoid, pneumonia, 
scarlet fever, infected teeth or even through 
the absorption into the body of poisons 
from the intestines. These poisons upset 
the glands and disease them. The glands 
discharge too much or too little of their 
secretions, which act unfavorably on the 
nerve centers, and the evil work is done. 
We have an unstable, overemotional, un- 
controlled person, likely to commit any- 
thing from the most harmless faur pas to 
the most atrocious murder, entirely accord- 
ing to the degree of disturbance and the 
kind of concept that comes into the mind 
at some crucial moment. 

Again, to be perfectly plain, a person so 
afflicted—and there are millions of them in 
the world—is to a greater or lesser degree 
unable to control his acts. He is liable to 
emotional pressures which may drive him 
to the most incredible follies, the most 
unspeakable crimes. At best such a dis- 


| turbance makes this person an unstable, 





unreliable, excitable fellow, swayed into 
any mad course by but slight causes. 

But the cases in which this emotional 
disturbance is caused by toxins left behind 
by disease are perhaps the exceptions. In 
the great majority of such experiences the 
disease of the endocrins and the resulting 
sick nerve centers has been brought about 
by emotional shocks, thrills, excitement, 
strains—as Doctor Schlapp phrases it, by 
the stresses of life. And note this well, for 
here is the thing that has been unseating 
the reason of the world; that for fifty years 
has been undermining all the structures of 
Western mankind. We shall return to this 
problem presently. 

Just now, the case of a woman who 
suffered this trouble. Not long ago this 
refined and wealthy wife lost her husband 
suddenly through an accident. She was 
much more deeply attached to him than 
seems to be the rule in these disturbed 
days. She had always been of a deeply 
emotional! nature, high-strung and liable 
to deep excitement. Not only was she 
badly shocked by his death but she was 
inconsolable. She grieved and brooded. 
Every sorrow only made progress toward 
greater grief. She found no nepenthe in 
anything. Finally her suffering became so 
acute that she was seized with a form of 
phobia, which grew more pronounced with 
time. At first she could not leave the house 
and go upon the streets, for the sight of 
strangers such as she had seen at the fu- 
neral threw her into uncontrollable agonies. 
Next she was unable to see even her closest 
friends, for they evoked thoughts of the 
dead man. Several cures were attempted, 
with but little effect. One night the rela- 
tives of this woman induced her to go to a 
theater, hoping that a comedy would give 
her some distraction and turn her thoughts 
from painful channels. 


When Emotion Rules 


Suddenly, after the fun had been in 
progress about twenty minutes, this correct 


| and socially formal woman jumped up from 


her seat, rushed home from the theater 
without giving the slightest excuse and 
locked herself in her room, to be racked 
by a frenzy of weeping. Here is one of the 
almost invariable manifestations of this 
form of illness—the sudden and irresistible 
impulse to act, to run away, to weep, to 
laugh hysterically, to steal, to commit any 
sort of uncontrolled act. 

It is pleasant to record that this woman 
was treated and eventually rid of her 
trouble. She had an endocrin disturbance 
brought about by continued grief, excite- 


| ment and shock. 


Everyone has seen the man who tries 
to drown himself in drink after a bereave- 
ment and the men and women who are 
forced to turn to all sorts of dissipation. 
The strain and excitement of strong emo- 
tional passages call for ever more excite- 
ment and stimulation and the thing goes 
on at an increasing rate of speed till the 
disaster comes. 

The emotions, such as fear, anger, ex- 
citement, suspense, anticipation, sorrow, 


grief and various shocks, including pain, 
stimulate the suprarenal gland to over- 
activity. The suprarenal begins to give off 
too much of its hormone. This secretion 
starts the thyroid and very likely the pi- 
tuitary glands to racing, so that they too 
give off too much of their substance. All 
these hormones begin to attack the nerve 
centers in the emotional side of the brain 

and they bring about a lowering of the 
point at which the emotions override the 
intellectual controls and cause rash acts. 
What happens specifically is that the hor- 
mones from these glands bring about a 
lowering of the explosion point of various 
cell substances, especially in the nervous 
system and particularly in those cells which 
discharge emotional waves. 

But the deeper trouble lies in the fact 
that these newly discharged emotional 
waves again react on the suprarenal, caus- 
ing that organ to accelerate still further 
the speed of its hormone discharging. This 
additional hormone again acts on the thy- 
roid and pituitary, which are lashed to re- 
doubled efforts. They give off still more 
of their stimulating substance, and this 
reattacks the emotional cells, causing still 
more feeling and frenzy. By means of a 
vicious circle progressively greater activity 
in the glands causes constantly intensified 
emotional waves and these again augment 
the discharge of the glands. The thing can 
end only in a complete blowup unless 
something steps in to break the circle. The 
original emotion, which started the en- 
docrins on their hyperactivity, came from 
without, but the following emotional waves 
are created in the sufferer himself and his 
own excitable nature is his undoing. 


The Chemistry of Control 


Doctor Schlapp tells of the case of a man 
who was normal in other respects and of a 
highly intelligent type, but emotionally 
disturbed. And just here it ought to be 
said that these sufferers are often of the 
very highest type intellectually. They are 
not mad. They are not mental deficients, 
asidiotsand imbecilesare. They are mental 
defectives. I use these two terms in their 
exact meanings. There is no deficiency of 
intellect, no lack of what is commonly 
called brains. Indeed many of the fore- 
most geniuses and the best thinkers may be 
rated in this class. Such persons simply are 
suffering from a defect in the functional 
activity of their brain cells. This defect, 
brought about by a bad hormone mixture, 
causes what is technically called a lowering 
of the threshold of functional activity. 

Such a term may seem like a lot to swal- 
low at one gulp. It ought, however, to be 
clear in the light of my previous explana- 
tions. In plain terms, it means a lowering 
of the point at which the emotional cells 
explode and give off their stored energy. It 
means that the point at which the intel- 
lectual side of the brain is robbed of its 
control has been lowered. To make an- 
other simple comparison, it is as if several 
layers of stone had been taken off the top 
of adam and the waters allowed to flow over 
unrestricted. That is just what happens 
in the mind. The threshold—dam-— is low- 
ered and the emotions— waters— flow over 
unrestrained. 

The man in question was, as I say, of a 
superior mental type, but his threshold was 
too low. It was too low because there was 
too much of the gland secretions free in his 
body. The fine chemical balance of his 
blood was disturbed. Chemicals were in 
his blood in improper proportions. 

Let us see what happened to him. He 
was leaving an institution one night and 
failed to observe that the outer door of the 
vestibule had been locked and the key 
taken away. The inner door closed behind 
him and secured itself with an automatic 
lock. There he was, imprisoned in the ves- 
tibule, with little likelihood that anyone 
would discover his predicament before 
morning. He was shocked to find himself 
caught. The shock reacted on his supra- 
renal, which gave too much hormone to the 
thyroid and pituitary. These spilled too 
much of their juices upon the nerve cen- 
ters—the emotional explosions began. These 
again whipped up the suprarenal, and the 
vicious circle was in full swing. The man 
got more and more excited. He pounded, 
yelled, screamed, beat his hands bloody, 
butted his head against the wall, rushed 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Outlast the Factory 


RICTION is the deadly enemy of 


energy. To overcome friction every 
machine in your plant must be kept well 
oiled and running smoothly. 

But it is vital to watch the bearing 
upon which all your production turns— 
your factory floors. 


Hundreds of manufacturing concerns 
have turned to Kreolite Floors as the per- 
manent solution of their factory floor 
difficulties. 


They bring into your factory the 
warmth, quietness and resilience of na- 
ture’s own flooring material. 

The blocks are impregnated against 
decay, then laid with the tough end grain 
uppermost. 

Patented grooved construction allows 
openings at regular intervals, into which 
the Kreolite Filler penetrates to the base 
of the blocks and binds the floor together 
as a unit. 


Kreolite Floors are especially ad iple dl 
for machine shops, foundries, paper mill 
loading platforms, areaways, etc. 

They are not only a satisfactory floor 
surface, but a Factory Floor Service. 

Our Factory Floor [engineers are al 
ways ready to co-operate in solving yout 
floor problems without obligation. 

A letter will bring our book on Kreolit 
Floors or the service of our engineer 


Address the Toledo Office. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St 


Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities 
Western Sales Distributors—Western Wood Preserving Co., Spokane, Wash 
British Distributors— Anglo-American Agency, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, England 
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art Lincleums 


S° many desirable features are combined in Blabon 
Art Linoleums that they gain favor readily for new 
and important uses. 

Blabon Art Linoleums in plain colors make ad- 
mirable floors for dancing, especially when waxed and 
polished. Their smooth surface, practically devoid of 
cracks; their cleanliness; their quietness; their resil- 
ience, all make them a joy to the tread—a comfort to 
tripping toes. 

Not only have the beauty and easy-to-keep-clean 
qualities of “Blabon Art Linoleums earned them a place 
for every room in the house, but they are approved for 
floors of public buildings, hotel corridors, libraries, 
churches, auditoriums and other places where large and 
brilliant assemblages gather. 

The Blabon floor shown here is of plain brown 
linoleum. The color goes clear through to the burlap 
back, as do the patterns shown below, which are also 
appropriate for such a floor. Their beauty will remain 
through all the years the linoleum itself endures. 

Look for the name Blabon on the surface to 
insure getting genuine linoleum. Write for illustrated 


booklet. 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper base are not lino- 
leum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper 
floor coverings have a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


k:stablished 69 years 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
against the doors. Finally, with a supreme 
burst of emotion, he broke through the 
inner door and fell crashing into the hall- 
way, where he collapsed and was later found 
unconscious. 

Any ordinary man would probably have 
tried to attract attention, and failing, 
would have lain down on the rugs and gone 
to sleep. It was warm and safe in the 
vestibule. The man was well known in the 
institution. Nothing could have gone 
amiss. But he got excited and his endo- 
crins got to work with his nerve centers and 
undid him. 

Thereafter the man was for a time un- 
able to leave his home. When he did man- 
age to go out he walked into an entrance 
of the New York Subway and down to the 
platform. He had no more than reached 
this place when the concept of being locked 
in flashed through his mind. He:began to 
quake and tremble in every joint. His 
mouth grew dry. His eyes stared. He 
turned and rushed madly up to the street 
and the open air, and he was never able to 
enter the Subway again until he had been 
treated and his cure effected. 

There can be no doubt of the action of 
these gland secretions on the nerve centers 
or of chemical unbalance in the blood 
on the same delicate regions. A rabbit 
treated with strychnine becomes so over- 
sensitive that ordinary light will throw it 
into the most violent spasms. A breath of 
air suddenly blown upon the fur of such an 
animal will give it a shock sufficient to 
make it unconscious. 

The experiments of Doctor 
professor of physiology at Harvard 
other investigators, show how shock and 
excitement augment the discharge of the 
suprarenal hormone. Doctor Cannon has 
taken from animals the blood as it flows 
from the suprarenal gland before and after 
strong excitement and his analyses have 
shown invariably a much greater quantity 
of the suprarenal extract after the shock or 
thrill—after the emotional wave has been 
let loose. 


—P 
, and of 


A Case of True Kleptomania 


One of the physiological facts which 
make the investigation and the treatment 
of these subtle troubles so difficult is that 
all these glands seem to work in a sort of 
unison. There is not only the vicious circle 
of emotion which releases hormone and of 
hormone which explodes further emotion, 
but there is the fact that all the organs of 
the endocrin system seem to react and 
interact. When one becomes disturbed all 
the others will be more or less deranged, and 
all must be repaired before the treatment 
can be successful. 

It is as if an intricate and delicate line of 
machinery manufacturing a highly ex- 
plosive material were operating on a com 
mon belt in an industrial plant. The line 
of machinery is the endocrin system, the 
belt is the connecting flow among the 
organs and the plant is the human being 
Such a series of individual machines take 
in raw materials at one end and begins the 
conversion of these into a finished produc Se 


Each individual machine down the line 
performs one or more operations. All 
these machines must move synchronously, 


moothly, without halt If one becomes 


disordered or clogged it cannot send the 
materials on to the next at the proper rate 
at the right moment. The fault in one 
maebine throws the whole line out. It 
may throw the belt off or destroy it. A 


complete breakdown in the line of machine 
may blow up the plant. So with the human 
being and his line of hormone-making 
machines. 

The variety of outbreaks 
ances may cause among humanity is 
less. The daughter of a wealthy man had 
been guilty from early childhood of small 
thefts. She could not control the impulse 
to take money and small valuables belong 
ing to others. Again, she constantly made 
up the weirdest fictions about herself, put 
herself into imagined dramatie situations, 
told pathological lies and sent her relatives 
scurrying in the maddest excitement by 
her fabrications. She did all this because 
her distrait nervous system required con- 
stant added excitement. Finally she was 
caught shoplifting in a city department 
store and arrested. Her pilfering was 
absurdly small—some mere article of cloth- 
ing or adornment such as her father would 
have bought her by the gross had she 
asked. Here was this young, blooming, 
handsome girl, rich as anyone ought to 


uch disturb- 
end 
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wish to be, and yet unable to keep from 
petty thievery. She was treated and turned 
out a normal human being. 


Another girl could not refrain from 
talking in an office where she was employed. 
She was warned again and again. She 


tried to keep stiil and let the work of her 
place go on. Her employer had some in- 
sight and had the girl examined. She was 
suffering from lowered emotional threshold. 
She felt the impulse to talk and could not 
control it. 

A young man had the habit of bursting 
suddenly into song or whistling, as he 
worked at his desk. At other times he 
broke forth into sudden loud talking to 
himself. Again he blurted out political 
and personal opinions against our authori- 
ties which were so repellent that he got 
himself into trouble. He too was found to 
have an endocrin disturbance, a bad chem- 
ical balance of the blood and a lowered 
threshold. 

Still another young man was repeatedly 
afflicted with the sudden and vivid image 
or concept of a fight which leaped into his 
mind at the most inopportune moments, 
often when he was walking quietly along a 
street. At such times he either launched 
out violently and struck down the nearest 
spectator or he was seized with panic and 
could not help running for blocks at a 
furious speed, stopping only when he was 
exhausted almost to the point of collapse. 

Far more dramatic and complex than 
any of these was the case of a young man 
who had served his country in the war. I 
cite his trouble as exemplifying the effect 
of long-continued strains on unstable peo- 
ple. The war and his experiences in the 
Navy had been a drain on the boy. He had 
seen active service on the other side and 
suffered protracted emotions of fear and sus- 
pense. He came back worn and keyed up 
He was given a place in the office of a New 
York broker. This boy was of a respectable 
family. He was of a clean, almost a fine 
type. Nothing had ever been said against 
his character and honesty. But he was 
poor and had a mother to provide for. The 
strain of poverty was present. 

An elder boy, working for another 
broker, suggested to the hero of this story 
that he might use some of the firm's money 
for a few hours and make a killing. The lad 
was horrified at the suggestion and shunned 
his tempter. But the concept of making 
this money dwelt in his mind. It goaded 
him. The other boy saw him again and 
renewed his urgings. The poor victim lost 
sleep, got more and more worked up and 
finally took a thousand dollars which he 
had been told to bank. He speculated and 
lost the money in an hour. Instead of run- 
ning away or trying to conceal his theft, he 
went to his employer and told him the com- 
plete circumstances. This man liked hi 
employee and believed that one good lesson 
would be enough for him. He 
youth back to work with the understanding 
that a small sum would be taken from hi 
wages weekly until the whole thousand 
dollars was repaid. 


Lowered Resistance 


The boy brooded about his theft and the 
hortage in his pay envelope. He grew in 
tensely disturbed emotionally. He began 
in the papers the accounts of hold 
ups by which the criminals had got large 
ums of money. The concept of com 
mitting such a crime and solving his money 
problems leaped into the brain of this un 


to see 


stable boy. He resisted with all his power, 
but the thing haunted him. He walked 
the floor night after night. One morning 
he put a revolver into his pocket, left the 


house without breakfast and walked rather 
aimlessly down the street. At one point he 
picked up a piece of pipe and hid it under 
his coat. He went on until he passed a 
pawnshop where diamonds and Liberty 
Sonds were displayed in the window. The 
notion of getting one of these bonds and 
discharging his debt came into his mind 
He entered the place without any definite 
plan of action. 

Just as the pawnbroker was 
rings the telephone rang and he 
stepped to the rear of the store. The boy 
followed him and felled him with a blow 
from the pipe. In that moment all the 
young fellow’s forces seemed to leave him 
He trembled violently, let his weapon fall 
from his nerveless grasp and turned to fly. 
He made no effort to rob the store. In- 
stead he rushed away. The pawnbroker, 
who had been no more than stunned, gave 
the alarm and the boy was caught. 
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Corns Will End 


when you touch them 
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One tells another about it, and now a large percentage 
of all corns are ended in this scientific way. 

A touch applies Blue-jay—the liquid or the plaster. 
The pain then stops, and soon the whole corn loosens and 
comes out—usually in a couple of days. 


Your every corn trouble can be quickly ended. 


Gentle, easy, sure 


The Blue-jay method is gentle and yet sure, 


You owe yourself a test. 
Millions have found the way to end them. 
time for you. 

See what Blue-jay does on one corn 


from your druggist. 
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BAUER & BLACK Chicago 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


The old 


harsh treatments are unnecessary. 
It is vastly easier than paring a corn. 


Blue-jay is made by the B & B laboratories, of world- 


Corns should never be per- 
It is 


Buy 


and tonight. 


Blue-jay 
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or Liquid 
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ter 
Corn 


Liquid or Plaster 
Blue-jay comes in both forms 


now. Tell your druggist which 
you want. 

Joth forms apply the same 
scientific method. Both are quick 


and easy both are sure. 
The corn pain ends and the 


corn comes out with either. 
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UTSIDE of the central combustion chamber 

in the Lawson Boiler-heater are two metal 

compartments filled with water. As it is heated 

by the flame within, the water circulates between 

the two jackets. 

Scientific tests have established that this new 

type Boiler-heater produces a greater volume of 
hot water at higher temperature in shorter time. 


Lawson 


Odorless 


Combination Boiler-heater 


(AUTOMATIC) 











High power Bunsen Burner efficiently 
heats with a minimum consumption of gas. 
No “‘flare-back”’ when lighting. Lights au- 
tomatically from pilot. Five baffle plates 
at top of combustion chamber deflect the 
rising heat downward. 

Automatic Thermo Valve maintains 
constant water temperature at 130°. The 
Lawson is absolutely odorless, and can be 
adjusted to any gas pressure. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Write for information 


upon the new Lawson 
Boiler-heater. Simple in construction, easy to 
install. No cast sections, no circulating pipes 
to clog up, or rust the water. Consumes less 
gas ‘te is the coming popular gas heater 


LAWSON MFG. CO. of Pittsburgh 


James Hambly @ Son, Distributors, San Francisco 
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contact with any metal 
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It is well to observe that this youth is in 
no real sense a criminal and in no ethical 
sense responsible for his acts. He may 
have known their nature and consequences, 
making him liable to the law, but he was 
not able to control himself. His crimes 
were entirely involuntary. He is a mental 
defective in the sense of being emotionally 
disturbed. Too much endocrin extract in 
his blood. 

Let us compare this case with that of the 
Chicago physician who became a radical. 
This man had been subjected, as was 
the boy, to prolonged emotional strains. 
He too was a nervous, fiery, unstable man, 
likely to be swayed to extreme courses by 
his feelings. In his case there was at first 
no personal issue involved, but in many 
individuals the sympathetic regard for 
others may stir the emotions as deeply as 
sufferings which strike directly home. It 
is an intensified feeling of human fellow- 
ship. It is in principle the same thing 
which operates when we witness a drama 
and are moved to the depths by sufferings 
that not only belong to others but that are 
totally fictitious. The strange hero of the 
Chicago story was worked up gradually 
through a whole winter of watching the 
despair and agony of other men; by coming 
into contact with their wounds and woes. 
His feelings activated his suprarenal and 
started his endocrins and nerves on their 
fatal circulation of evil stimuli. His emo- 
tional threshold was lowered. He went 
out to join in the demonstration of the suf- 
ferers. He lost his head, was brutalized 
and suffered a complete explosion. 

We have here a more dramatic instance 
than may be usual. But the same set of 
compellents are at work in the case of all 
firebrands, according to Doctor Schlapp 
and his followers. 

In cases of gland disturbance and con- 
sequent oversensitiveness of the nerves 
and the emotional centers the sufferers 
nearly always manifest inability to brook 
restraints. They chafe at order and con- 
trol. Their personal efficiency is lowered. 
They find the pace of the world too hot for 
them. They see conditions about them ill 
suited to their nervous requirements, ill 
ordered for their security and comfort. 
And so they are, but the fault lies more 
with the individual than with a civilization 
whose imperfections may be cheerfully ad- 
mitted. 

Such individuals are the natural fire- 
brands, agitators, radicals. They feel the 
necessity—to them— of changing the sorry 
scheme of things entire. The strongest 
among such people become the leaders and 
instigators of revolution and general un- 
rest. They are able to sway others like 
them but less well equipped, less strong in 
dramatic ability. When the condition of 
nervous disturbance is sufficiently wide- 
spread in any region, such leaders are able 
to rally about them numbers sufficient to 
overthrow the existing order. 


A Whole Town Affected 


Some years ago a poor white girl in a 
minor Western city was attacked by a 
negro. There was immediate excitement, 
but no turmoil. This was not a Southern 
city; not a place likely to start a lynchin 
bee. There was a comparatively smal 
black population, generally as well behaved 
as the white. The town was essentiall 
Northern and there was no antinegro feek. 
ing. The affair was discussed in every 
home, no doubt, but the quest for the guilty 
man was left to the police. 

A few days later, however, the daughter 
of a prominent man, a girl well known and 
highly popular in the community, was 
chased by a negro who caught her and was 
forced to release her only when her screams 
attracted passers-by. This second episode 
began the inflammation of the townspeople. 
Rewards were offered and many amateur 
sleuths joined in the search. The news- 
papers were full of accounts and theories 
every day. But a week went by and no 
trace had been found of the guilty man. 
Every negro was now more or less suspected. 
A feeling began to grow up. 

To make things worse, a fresh attempt 
against a young woman was made, but she 
escaped by her fleetness. Now the town 
was in a fever. Nothing else was talked of. 
The police were inundated with complaints 
and anonymous letters and worthless clews. 
A newspaper began to attack the officers 
and demand the capture of the criminal. 

Finally, one misty morning after the 
lapse of another week, the dead body of a 
widely known young woman was found in 
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a railroad cut at the edge of the city. She 
had obviously been the victim of this 
degenerate. 

Three days later, after the police had 
been flooded with that type of strange 
letter which always pours in on officials 
after every dramatic crime, revealing the 
neurotics and pathologues in a community 
better than anything else might, a young 
negro was arrested. He was undoubtedly 
touched with mania and apparently guilty. 
For safety he was transferred out of the 
city, but he had to be brought back a few 
days later for arraignment. Meantime the 
newspapers flared with extravagant ac- 
counts, little groups formed on the corners, 
the saloons filled with excited men choking 
over their threats. The funeral of the slain 
girl was attended by thousands of morbid 
people. It took no knowledge of technical 
psychology to understand that the repeated 
shocks and excitements had this town on 
the verge of emotional fulmination. As 
the day of the mad criminal’s arraignment 
approached the town grew more and more 
unstable. It was certain that the man 
could be brought to court only at desperate 
risk. 

A mob of several thousand men, women 
and children surrounded the courthouse. 
Every face was strained with excitement. 
The man was led through this rabble by a 
heavily armed group of sheriffs. He got to 
the court safely, was arraigned, refused to 
admit his guilt and was taken back through 
the square, down the street and to the 
county jail without more than a menacing 
movement from the crowd. 


Is Half the World Mad? 


Once in the jail, however, the danger of 
the culprit began to be real. The crowd 
outside was milling, growing more excited, 
waxing in numbers. One man of the town 
mounted the band stand in the courthouse 
square and began to harangue the crowd in 
the most inflammatory terms. Finally he 
sprang down and made a rush for the jail. 
Here the sheriff displayed his arms and held 
back this impetuous leader, who retired 
and left the field to less voluble and more 
determined men. New leaders, swayed by 
the first man’s oratory, sprang forward and 
assumed control. They rushed the sheriff 
and drove him indoors. They got a tele- 
graph pole from a near-by siding, manned 
it with a dozen stout fellows on either side 
— battered down the steel door of the 
jail. 

The negro was seized and carried to the 
scene of his murder. Here he was burned 
at the stake in the presence of perhaps ten 
thousand persons, among whom only one 
man—an ancient retired judge—lifted a 
voice against the atrocity. Only his ven- 
erability saved him from similar outrage at 
the hands of the furious town. 

This horrible drama continued to be the 
chief conversational piece in the city for a 
year afterward and for months it could 
not be referred to without the risk of excit- 
ing the most incontinent feelings. 

Here is no common lynching case, where 
a group of hot-heads get together and 
satisfy an abnormal passion by savagely 
putting to death an abnormal criminal. 
This was a case of an entire community 
lashed to the emotional explosion point by 
excitements which came originally from 
without but continued to be augmented 
from within. 

What happened to the numerous in- 
dividuals whose cases I have cited, what 
overtook the Chicago physician and the 
town which lynched the negro has, within 
limits, befallen our whole Western world. 
It has come about gradually, through the 
years, through a couple of generations. Its 
causes have been various, deep, subtle. 
Instead of a sudden dramatic attack on the 
emotional equilibrium of the nations, such 
as happened in the case of the lynching 
town, this thing has been creeping over the 
world for slow decades, undermining our 
stability, gnawing at the roots of our 
culture. 

Doctor Schlapp received me recently in 
his laboratory and gave me a statement of 
his opinions in this matter. 

“For more than fifty years,”’ said the 
professor of neuropathology, ‘‘the pace of 
the world has been gradually quickened. 
Industrialism has assumed the foremost 
material réle in that period and the de- 
mand for human efficiency has constantly 
increased. This is one factor. Again, our 
manufacturing age has drawn many men 
and women from the farms and villages into 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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1% Pounds of 


Dirt 


from a 9x 12 rug 


This is a true story of the way dust accumulates with- 
out the housekeeper’s knowledge. It proves how homes, 
to be well kept, should be equipped with a Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner. 

The owner of the rug in question cleaned her rugs the 
old-fashioned way. She swept and brushed them and 
every so often sent them to the cleaners. 

This especial rug lay in a room very seldom used. It 
wasn’t cleaned quite so often as the others. 

Then the Premier was bought and the revelation fol- 
lowed. The dirt it extracted from this g x 12 rug weighed 
one and three-quarter pounds! 

The owner refused to believe it until it was actually 
weighed and the scales told the story. 

You may perhaps say that this is an extraordinary case 

that the average rug couldn’t be so horribly dirty. 

A home demonstration of the Premier has amazed 
many a woman who kept her rugs as clean as ordinary 


7 
methods can 


Powerful suction 
The thorough cleaning method 


The process which actually gets the dust and dirt 
from rugs, carpets and also the floor beneath ts suction 

powerful suction, such as is developed by the Premier 

While light as a toy—though weighing less than 12 
pounds—the Premier develops more power than other 
mat hine 

This powe rful current of air extracts every grain of 
dust, without the slightest wear on the rug. It raise nap 
ind freshens texture. It increases wearing qualitie: 

It also makes the Premier attachments really efficient. 
They clean curtains, hangings, walls, upholstered furni 
ture, pillows and mattresses. They dust floors, wood 
work, chandeliers, pictures, radiators. They leave the 


dustcloth hardly enough to do. 
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Have a Home Demonstration 


Lhe only way fo prove that thi Premiet ! In inadispel ibl 
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ir offer of a home demonstration 

Phone the nearest Premier dealer It you don’t ki vh 
name, write us and we will have him see you Ih ile 
end a demonstrator with propel credcnt als who will cl 
rug for you and thoroughly demonstrate the P’1 
ittachments and will explain the easy payment ter 

Only then can you decide if it is really worth while tryn 
worry along without this greatest aid to ethcient homemat 
Nine women out of ten decide it isn’t and the Pi 
goes back to the store. The Premt ris mace in twe 


with power-driven brush, the other with su 
Write for the name of the Premier dealer nearest \ 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors 

Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 
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St em double the yield 






A 


elements in American agriculture today 


ITH the whole world dependent on our 

utmost crop acreage—the short season for 
tillage —the necessity for swiftness in harvest- 
ing and threshing—the amount of work that 
can be put through each day becomes the vital 
issue. 


Twin City 12-20 makes Time double the yield 
—more than double it—multiply it many 
times. For into Twin City is built the utmost 
dependability—freedom from lay-offs—certain- 
ty of performance where the going is worst. 





ime is one of the most important 





lime 





Its 16 valve (valve-in-head) engine provides 
great surplus power, with more economy; Twin 
City success in alloy steels and heat treatment 
accounts for its great strength and light weight. 


Write for the interesting story of the full Twin 
City line. It includes a tractor for every acre- 
age and every use, besides Twin City All-Steel 
Threshers in three sizes and Twin City Motor 
Trucks. 


Built to do the work—not to meet a price. 


Branches and wide distribution for immediate service. Cor- 
respondence is invited from dealers in territories not covered. 


Branches: 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Des Moines, !owa Wichita, Kansas 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Denver, Col. Fargo, N.D 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Peoria, lll. 


Export Office: 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co.—154 Nassau St., New York City. 





Twin City Company 
Selling Products of 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company & ‘Wrightson Hardware 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. Co, —Easton, — 


Manufacturers of 12-20, 16-30, 25-45, 40-65, 60-90 Tractors — 22-42, 
28-48, 36-60 All-Steel Threshers and 2-ton and 3'2-ton Motor Trucks 


Tw yin NE ! 


Distributors: 
Frank O.Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Baskerville = ~—— Co. Watertown, S.D. 





Kepler-Merrell Motor Car Co.— 
Syracuse and Utica, N. Y. 
Southers Machinery Co. —Atlanta, Ga. 
. B. George Machinery Co. —Dallas, 
UN... Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas, 
and Crowley, La. 

J. Z. Horter Co., Havana, Cuba. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. — Winnipeg, Man.; 

Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta. 


Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
the cities. These men have been taken 
from what I term fundamental or essential 
production into the production of articles 
of modernity whose basic necessity is open 
to Brave doubts. 

‘This rush to the cities has greatly aug- 
mented the complexity of life, and it is a 
well-known principle of biology, which ap- 
plies as much to the social state as to a fish 
oraman, that the complexity of an organism 
adds to its vulnerability, 

“‘We have seen the pace of life grow 
hotter in many other respects. Our 
extravagance is what it never was before. 
Our quest of pleasure, of constant excite- 
ment, is now so pronounced that no student 
of human nerves can look upon it without 
the gravest apprehension. Our home life 
has disappeared. Leisure, contentment, 
quiescence have gone out of the world. The 
family gathered at the fireside in the eve- 
ning is a homely picture which has receded 
into the memory and is now looked on only 
with laughter. 

“Everything has been speeded up. We 
rush here and there in automobiles at in- 
credible rates of speed and we shall soon 
be magnifying this speed in the airplane. 
We are under the constant strain of speed 
in our pleasure as well as in our work. 

“In our business life the strain and tur- 
moil have constantly been punched up. 
We are traveling at a rate never witnessed 
before. The contest for material posses- 
sions, which formerly drove only limited 
numbers at high power, now takes in the 
great majority of mankind and ever- 
growing proportions of womankind.” 


The Increase of Crime 


““Observe now what happens. The num- 
ber of men and women willing to remain on 
the farms and in small communities, pro- 
ducing the fruits of fields and orchards 
without which the human race cannot sur- 
vive, grows less every year. The congestion 
of the cities and the manufacture of lux- 
uries augment every year. Worse than this, 
the number of men and women who are 
absolute consumers, who are engaged in 
utterly senseless occupations and turn 
back to the world nothing of real value is 
rising at an appalling rate. I speak of men 
and women who supply nothing but deco- 
rations, extravagance, inane and harmful 
amusements, disturbing shows, and the like, 

“If less of the fundamental necessities 
are produced their price must go up and the 
struggle of existence be made thereby the 
more fierce. 

“Humanity cannot stand to have 
nerve forces taxed beyond a certain point. 
Though there is no way of measuring the 
exact strain which the human being can 

carry, it is certain that the resistance is lim- 
ited and that the limit has been reached. 
We test steel to see what strain it will bear, 
and only madmen try to make it carry an 
excess. We do not dream of loading our 
engines, our machinery in general, with 
tasks they were not made to perform. But 
we have slowly, for two generations, in- 
creased the strains put upon human brain 
and nerves until a general breaking down 
is in prospect.” 

‘“*How ,does this apply to the present 
world unrest?” I asked. 

‘The world is restive and revolutionary,” 
he replied, ‘because all men cannot bear 
the same strains and because the tension 
of life has now become so great that only 
the strongest can bear it. The weaker 
ones—-those whose nerve forces are not so 
great and whose nervous tems are not 
resistant—-have been suffering keenly 
under the pressure and gradually falling 
out of the impossible race. These men and 
women have become excitable, resentful, 
emotional. They have found the world ill 
suited to their needs. Their emotion has 
stimulated their endocrins and these have 
upset their whole nervous equipment. 
Fifty years ago neurasthenia was unknown. 
To-day it is common—one of the com- 
monest complaints. 

“The emotionally unstable are people 
whose endocrins are disturbed. They are 
the emotional types which fill the ranks of 
the disturbers and agitators. They form 
the inflammable mass of the population 
which may be led to the destruction of our 
society by leaders themselves swayed by 
their sick nerves and glands—by their un- 
balanced emotions rather than by their 
intellects.” 

‘“‘Why do you say,” I wanted to know, 

“that a general breaking down is likely? 


yo 


Are there any signs of it? 


its 
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“‘ Are there!’’ Doctor Schlapp ejaculated. 
“To the neurologist the evidences of the | 
gradual sapping of our nervous energy and 
normality are everywhere. The statistics 
on criminality, insanity and mental de- 
ficiency alone are enough to convince any 
thinking person. In the matter of crime 
there can be no doubt of a most disquieting 
increase. In America we know that the 
prisons are full and that more must be 
built to accommodate the growing numbers 
of lawbreakers. This increase is out of all 
proportion to our population growth. If 
you will remind readers that more than 
nine-tenths of all criminals are mental de- 
ficients or defectives, it will not be hard for 
them to understand the relevancy. We 
have more crime because we have more 
bad nervous systems. 

‘America is not alone in this. It is true 
all over Europe. In Prussia, for instance, 
where the crime rate is very low compared 
with ours but where we have most reliable 
statistics, the number of convicted crimi- 
nals per one hundred thousand of the popu- 
lation was nine hundred and ninety-six in 
1882 and twelve hundred and twenty-nine 
in 1906. The increase has been in propor- 
tion since that time. 

“‘Again the numbers of the insane have 
increased all over the civilized world. We 
have not kept reliable count of our mad 
people in this country for a period long 
enough to make American calculations 
worth while. What we do know is that the 
asylums are crowded and more must be 
built. For figures we may take England. 
In 1859, with a population of about nineteen 
and ahalf millions, England reported thirty- 
six thousand seven hundred and sixty-two 
insane. In 1910, with a population of about 
thirty-six millions, her insane numbered 
one hundred and thirty thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-three. Other countries show 
similar contrasts, and what is true of the 
insane and the criminal is applicable to the 
feeble-minded, to the idiot and to the im- 
becile.”” 

“Does endocrin disturbance figure in in- 
sanity, feeble-mindedness and criminality 
in gene oral?” I asked. 

‘‘Mainly through heredity, largely through 
the mother,” the scientist replied. ‘‘You 
raise an aspect of the problem that often 
seems to me the most serious of all. The 
modern woman will not like my views on 
the subject. She has a way of resenting 
science whenever it seems to disagree with 
her notions and desires. However, the fact 
is that the stress of modern life is telling on 
women very severely and through them 
on their offspring.” 


Eating Her Loaf 


“We have seen that trouble in the glands 
causes bad chemical balance in the body, 
in the blood. Naturally a mother who has 
not the proper chemicals or the proper 
proportions of them in her does not supply 





the necessary substances to her child in the | 


period of gestation. Therefore the child’s 
cell growth is abnormal and it may come 
into the world very 
minded. 
mother have a 
the delicate cells of the child’s braii:. 
figures show that this tragic thing is hap- 
pening with constantly greater frequency. 
The reasons are not far to seek. 

“By nature woman was designed to be 
the quiescent and man the active part of 
the race. She was made to keep the home, 
to bear the children, to be the conservative 
factor, the perpetuator of institutions. Man 

was designed for the struggle, for the quest 
of living necessities. In terms of biology, 
woman is anabolic and man _ katabolic 

That is to say, he is designed to discharge 
energy, she to store it. This she must do 
She was intended to be quiet and to store 
up vital forces and chemical substances 
against the drain of the great crises in fe- 
male life. Man may burn up his substances, 
if he does not go too far. Woman must 
reserve hers. If she does not she lacks the 
vitality for childbirth and 
may be defective in one way or another. 

“Our women are rushing and hurrying 
along with their men. Whether they are 
being drawn into industry, whether they 
are seeking the fatal goal of equality with 
men or whether they are merely wearing 
themselves down in the quest of excitement, 
pleasure, notoriety, social leadership — it all 
comes to the same thing. Woman cannot 
eat her loaf of reserve force and have it. 
She cannot struggle and strive and yet bea 
sound mother. All the pretty doctrines and 
all the gallant arguments in the world will 


way of acting most often on 


unstable or feeble- | 
Disturbances of this sort in the | 
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SIDE SHIELDS — 
“Side track the Mind 


Invites Cool Breezes— 


Side-tracks Cold Winds! 


WHEN the sun beats down or your motor makes the car 
too warm, swing your D-FLEKT-O Side Shields dnd enjoy a 

delightful breeze, without direct draft on anyone in the car! 

In the dust of traffic — when rains and cold winds beat in— 

readjust your D-FLEKT-Os instantly, with one hand—and enjoy com 

plete protection. 


Make Your Car Handsomer, Safer, More Comfortable 


D-FLEKT-Os are the one accessory you cannot afford to be without 


Always useful, summer or winter—making your car handsomer, safer, more 


comfortable. Absolutely correct in principle, D-FLIE-K T-Os assure you 

(1) Clear vision—with no rods across glass, no (3) Double -tiltable—instantly adjusted on 

holes in it. any car at any angle for ventilation or pro 
2) Permanence—glass held firmly in pertect bal seasanaie 

ance by exclusive D-FLEKT-O clamps. Bracket (4) Style and distinction —note hou 


D-FLEKT-Os enrich a car's 


clamps solidly to windshield posts at two points. appearance ! 


Leading accessory supply dealers have D-FILLE-KT-Os for all car ok them over 


today, at your dealer's $25 per set complete Wont Soe DFLERT.O | ler 


728 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 


Schonberg Manufacturing Co. 
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cially for you. The patented adjust- 
able self-locking straps are easily 
arranged and once fitted no further 
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pact “Fitall” will enable you to en- 
joy solid comfort throughout your 
entire trip and will do away with 
the carrying of cumbersome luggage 
into crowded Pullman washrooms. 
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never change this solid fact. If this is false, 
then there is no medicine, no biology, no 
neurology. 

“In this day women are perhaps the 
most avid pleasure and excitement hunters. 
It has been made clear that one excitement 
merely leads to a craving for another. 
There is no such thing as satisfying the love 
of pleasure as it exists to-day or the crav- 
ing for stimulation and excitement. Thrills, 
suspenses, shocks and excitements stir up 
the glands. The unhealthy flow of hor- 
mone attacks the nerve centers, as already 
explained. Thus one spell of pleasure 
hunting and excitement starts our vicious 
circle going. In a little while the woman 
becomes excitement wild. She must have 
ever-increasing doses of external stimula- 
tion to answer the unhealthy stimulus 
within her endocrin system. Unless some- 
thing happens to stop her she is soon emo- 
tionally sick. Her threshold is too low. She 
is actually mentally defective, though per- 
haps in too slight a degree to be marked 
in a race where real normality is so rare. 

“For such a woman to bring children 
into the world may have the most serious 
consequences. Such a woman sacrifices to 
pleasure or egotism her true value and her 
noble function. Women cannot dodge the 
responsibility of motherhood without doom- 
ing the Western world to extinction, to 
early conquest at the hands of peoples we 
They cannot carry 
both their natural burden and the strain of 
the pace that kills. It may be there are 
exceptional women who can pour their 
energies into politics, suffrage, industry or 
pleasure and still bear normal children here 
and there, when they have time to spare 
from needless and perhaps vicious activi- 
But such 
cases prove nothing. 

“The offspring of these very women will 
suffer in some respect, and if this offspring 
continues in the path of the mother its 
children will be—I hesitate to think what— 
part of the uncontrollable defective popu- 
lation which is destined to drag our world 
down unless we take proper steps to pre- 
vent this catastrophe. 

“Let me not, however, give the impres- 
sion that women are to be charged with the 
whole of the trouble. They are most im- 
portant because of their greater influence 
upon posterity. But the men and the 
children of to-day are playing their part 
in the general scramble and unhealthful 
mode of life that have undermined our 


| nervous systems and brought an unsteady, 





voleanie world into being. We are all 
working, playing, living at a mad rate. 
We are all thrill chasers. We have lost the 
art of play. Instead of it we have athletics, 
many forms of which excite and strain the 
nervous system instead of resting and re- 
lieving it. We have forgotten the art of 
placidity, the noble qualities of refined 
idleness.” 


The Menace of the Moment 


“The greatest menace of the moment is 
the disturber and agitator who would tear 
our world up by the roots and overturn it. 
He poses as a social thinker, as a champion 
of masses of mistreated people. In my 
opinion, this type of man or woman is al- 
ways more or less defective mentally. He 
or she may be as brilliant and keen as they 
come, but there is in such people always 
unstable emotionalism. I wager that an 
analysis of their blood would show marked 
chemical disturbance. Their glands are not 
functioning properly; they are emotionally 
off balance. Their very fervor and passion 
indicate this to begin with. Such people are 
of course the very worst of leaders. Most of 
them are foments because of some personal 
wrong or are in rebellion against some 
personal restraint. The brother of Nikolai 
Lenine, the Russian revolutionary dictator, 
was hanged. Lenine himself was impris- 
oned and banished. 

“Other radicals have found themselves 
unequal to the battle of life—unable to 
fight according to the rules laid down. They 
want to change the code for their own ad- 
vantage. Still others are nervously un- 
suited to present conditions and they 
instinctively turn to revolt. And, finally, 
many agitators are genuinely affected by 
the woes of mankind. Where this feeling 
goes as far as to make its subject into a 
firebrand, we have the certain evidence of 
emotional unbalance, which is mental de- 
fectiveness. 

“Our problem here is not so much the 
individual inciter to unrest or violence as 
the mass of our people. If we take care 
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that the nation is not allowed to go too fast, 
to live abnormally, ta chase shocks and so 
to upset its endocrins and nerves, the agi- 
tator will never have more than a handful 
to do his bidding. But our present pace 
will cause more and more men and women 
to become unstable and excitable. The 
result of this is likely to be revolution.” 

“And the remedy?” I asked. 

“We must return to normality,” said the 
physician. ‘We must slow down all round. 
I do not mean that industry must be 
halted, but more care must be taken to see 
that men and women are not overdriven. 
We must be certain that those who work 
hard by day repose at night. Men and 
women on whom the struggle for material 
things makes great demands must be taught 
composure and relaxation. Simple pleas- 
ures should be provided for them—rustica- 
tion, resting. 

“Our women must be persuaded that ad- 
venturing into the commercial, industrial 
and political worlds is bad for them and 
bad for the race. They must be convinced 
that the home and motherhood are mere 
dignified and more rewarding than struggles 
and tawdry attainment or what is called 
independence. We must dignify and glorify 
the true functions of woman and surround 
them with privileges and honors such as 
they have not worn before. Only by this 
means can we counteract the tendene y of 
women to desert their posts.” 


Put on the Brakes! 


“Every means at our disposal must be 
used to keep people from the cities. It is 
a fact that every great city in the Western 
world is now crowded with those who are 
no more fit for urban life than for wings. 
They are not only unhappy and constantly 
in turmoil because city noises and strains 
are uncongenial to them but they serve 
no good purpose in the city. They had 
better be put on the farms and into the 
rural villages to produce the great neces- 
sities of life. Farming and essential pro- 
duction must be dignified and honored. 
Every effort must be made to render rustic 
life more pleasant and more rewarding. 

“We must also look carefully to our 
pleasures. We must augment them. We 
must play more than ever. We must cul- 
tivate idleness. We do not need athletics 
so much, as many of its forms are straining 
and shocking to the nerves. The more 
quiet forms are to be preferred. A stroll 
in the country, an evening with a good 
book—these are the things. What can be 
more invigorating, soothing, pleasant than 
a day of angling by some quiet stream? 
We have got clean away from the old con- 
cepts of pleasure. Everything must rush 
and bustle nowadays. There must be a 
halt. 

“Tt is a fact that we ought to slow down 
the speed of our automobiles. Touring is 
undoubtedly a beneficial pleasure, but too 
many of our people will not be satisfied 
with leisurely progress through the country 
and the enjoyment of Nature. They want 
to add the thrill of speed. When they drive 
automobiles or ride in them they are under 
constant tension. Nothing could be worse. 

“T want to call attention here to the 
amusements now provided for our children 
and to say that the care of the nerves of the 
young is specially important. Gland and 
nervous derangements which begin in 
youth grow more serious in maturity. Like- 
wise it is in youth that these maladies are 
most amenable to treatment. 

“We may not realize it, but we are rear- 
ing a race of neurotic children to-day, and 
one of the great factors is our perverse idea 
of youthful pleasure. I speak specifically 
of moving-picture thrillers. These blood- 
and-thunder affairs so shock the delicate 
nerve centers of the young that trouble 
is bound to result. The first experience starts 
the vicious circle to work and the result 
is that the child craves more and more of 
these sheckers. 

I advocate in the most serious way a 
rigorous censorship over motion pictures 
and the exclusion of children from most 
houses. 

“To fight the radical problem we must 
buckle down to work and to sanity. We 
must discard the notion that everyone 
ought to drive himself to the utmost in the 
hope of achieving some paltry material 
success. Gains won at such cost only react 
on the winner and wreck him nerv ously and 
physically. 

“Speaking generally, the whole Western 
world must put on the brakes unless it 
wants to wreck its vitality.” 
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What the “Science of Motor Haulage” 


Means to You 


NLESS it can be expressed in terms 

of dollar savings, to you the “Science 

of Motor Haulage” is a mere jumble of 
words. With Kelly-Springfield, this science 
is more than an abstract study of the laws of 
motor haulage. It amounts to a practical 
application of those laws, with better and 
cheaper transportation as the goal. 


In other words the “Science of Motor Haul- 
age’ is one half of Kelly Vocational Truck- 
ing. Notonly do weaccumulate and system- 
atize the general truths of motor haulage, 
but we apply the lessons learned therefrom 
to the building and selling of Kelly Trucks. 


Thus in Kelly Vocational Trucks you get 
transportation that conforms not alone to the 
general truths of motor haulage, but 


also to the specific requirements of individual 
haulage differences. No better demonstration 
of Kelly Vocational Trucking is to be had 
than our practice of building three drive 
types—double chain,worm and overhead—to 
suit the demands of varying loads and roads. 


So in Vocational Trucking Kelly studies and 
applies the “Science of Motor Haulage.” 
But long before this science was known as 
such—even fifteen years ago—Kelly-Spring- 
field recog nized its first principles in the con- 
struction of Kelly Trucks. This fact is well 
established in our unremitting use of quality 
materials and workmanship—in flexible yet 
Sturdy construction—in our facilities for 
manufacturing vital units—in the complete 
satisfaction of every Kelly owner. 





KELLY- SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR TRUCKS vere 


The Big Brother 
to the Railroads 


THREE DRIVES 


heavy duty double chain, 


Springfield, Ohio. A wheelbase for every j 
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© The Gener re and Rubber hy K. M. Bal 
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This picturesque pack-train of Llamas represents the 
| I : 

past in the transportation history of the South American 

Continent The General Tire is typical of its future 


ethcorency 


Like their relations, the Camels, Llamas will go four or 
five days without water—and they will carry passengers 
and treight— but when they are weary they lie down— and 
nothing can move them until their loads are taken off. 


Perhaps that's one reason why South Americans are 


es ge llimioe 


. 





buying so many motor and tires—and perhaps 
that’s"why they think so much of the long way The 
General Tire goes to make friends. 


cars 


In Chile’s sister Republic, Colombia, ten per cent of all 
tires imported are General Tires—and everywhere else 
that this great Akron product has been introduced, it 
has met with the same remarkable success that it has 
achieved in the United States. 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by The General Tire and Rubber Co. 


GENERAL 
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THE MAN WHO WAS NEVER 
KNOCKED OUT 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Izzy Polacki pondered the idea for some 
time. Instinct told him that there was a 
good deal in the point. 

“How long would ya agree to stay?”’ he 
finally asked. 

“Ten rounds—for one thousand dollars. 
Nothing if I lose.” 
“‘Cripes, Red! 

long time!” 

“The first six is short, 
last four is eternity!’ 

“You've said a Sunday supplement. 
Plenty of men could get you in less than 
ten rounds. Why not make it six?” 

“Because I always give the fans a run 
for their coin. Anybody who knows half 
what I do can stick along for six frames. 
Ten will be a regular show and nobody’ll 
holler for rain checks.” 

“T’ll tell the world you’re a game old 
rooster,”” said Izzy admiringly. ‘“‘And to 
show you I’m on the level I'll do better 
than you ask. If you last the distance— 
which take it from me you won’t—I'll add 
ten per cent of the gate. If you're knocked 
out you get a hundred iron men for every 
round you last after the third.” 

Red Clancy rose to his feet with a sigh of 
relief and stuck out a huge paw. 

“T always knew you was square, Izzy! 
That’s why I come straight to you.” 

“I’m too square for my own good,” de- 
clared the manager feelingly. “It’s kept 
mae a > pe or man! 

hich was not strictly accurate, though 
he pout made himself believe it was. 

As a long hard course of training could 
only result in weakening Red at his age, it 
was agreed that the match should be made 
for the first open date at the Arena, which 
was just four weeks ahead. 

The long and honorable record of Red 
Clancy prevented the sporting writers from 
poking more than good-natured fun at his 
return to the ring. The cartoonists could 
not resist making him a little fatter and 
balder than he actually was—though he 
was about as hairless as a door knob any- 
how. One or two pictured him bearing an 
hourglass in one hand and in the other a 
championship belt that failed by about 
eighteen inches to clasp his generous girth. 
But right down the line the boys were fine 
to him. Old files were scoured for anec- 
dotes of his heyday and he got more gen- 
uine free advertising than Izzy himself 
could have asked. 

K. O. Kelly had offered no objections 
whatever. He was playing safe for the 
present, taking no chances while his match 
with the champion was pending. An easy 
proposition like this would keep him in con- 
dition. and help out on current expenses. 
That there was anything unsportsmanlike 
in knocking out an old man who needed a 
little change so badly he was willing to 
stake his choicest possession for it did not 
even occur to him. He backed himself to 
win within six rounds and was perfectly 
confident that he could do it in three if he 


Ten rounds is an awful 


” said Red. “The 


chose. Fifty-odd years old—fat—out of 
condition—and belonging to a school al- 
ready looked upon as primitive in its 


technic! It was a cinch. 

The Widow Clancy, beholding the cuts 
in the evening paper she read, was sorely 
aggrieved. As the sister-in-law of Red she 
had enjoyed a certain heartening prestige. 
But between the man who was never 
knocked out and the man who was knocked 
out once there is all the difference in the 
world! Not for a moment did she think he 
could win. She rather wondered how he 


had earned such a reputation at all. Famil- 
iarity had bred contempt. To her he was 
a kindly but clumsy old fellow. Had he 


ever come into her house intoxicated or 
plagued the children— which he never had 
she would not have hesitated to put him 
out herself. In her heart she had always 
believed that her Mike could have licked 
him any time, as boy or man! 

It was to his late brother’s home that 
he came to live while preparing for the 
fight. He needed home cooking, for one 
thing—the dairy lunch will never compete 
with the training table, though it has its 
points as an obesity cure. Had faithful old 
Sligo been alive Red would have put him- 
self unreservedly into his hands. But Sligo 
had been gone ten years and more. 

About all a man of Red’s age can do he 
could do for himself. There was nothing 


about the game he did not know inside out. 
He was in splendid shape, judged by the 
standard of a life-insurance examiner; heart 
sound, muscles flexible, eyesight perfect, 
wind good. A year’s training would not 
bring him to that point where he’ could 
hope to be a real contender against any 
second-rate young boxer. All that he could 
do was to fit himself to hang on for dear 
life during thirty minutes of slugging in 
three-minute doses. 

The Clancys lived close to the bracing 
Atlantic. Into it twice a day Red plunged, 
swimming against the strong tide rip. 
There is no better exercise for the wind, not 
to consider the tonic of its salt and iodine 
laden air. In the barn he set up a punching 
bag. He jogged for miles along the beach 
in the warm sun, wearing a couple of 
sweaters. The only boxing he did was with 
the young lads at the village Y. gym- 
nasium. To them he seemed a superman, 
whose glove-incased hand moved faster 
than their eyes and whose old bald head 

was never where it ought to be when they 
swung for it. 


There was one secret rite connected with | 


this head which he followed as faithfully 
as any other training detail. Every night 
he carefully oiled it and polished it with a 


silk handkerchief until it shone like a helio- 


graph in the sun. 

The approach of the fateful night found 
him perfectly satisfied that he had done all 
possible to put himself into.shape. He 
hadn’t taken off more than ten pounds, but 
he had cultivated a neat belt of hard muscle 
over the mark, that shdomical pitfall 
which has brought many a stout champion 
to his knees. His wind, never at all bad, 

was much better, and he had boxed enough 
to get back his judgment of distance. Had 
he gone to a city gym. a lot of fresh young 
chaps would have sweat off too much flesh 
and drained his vitality in the process and 
would have tried in a month to make him 
unlearn all that thirty-odd years had taught 
him about boxing. As a result he would 
have been weak, 
His only trouble now was to avoid the 
seductions of Mrs. Clancy’s table! 

On the night of battle K. O. Kelly rode 
to the Arena in a twin-six limousine. Two 
strutting bell hops carried his suitcase be- 
tween them from the hotel lobby to the 
car, whose door was opened by a uniformed 
starter as big as a white hope. Three 
satellites entered with him and an admir- 
ing crowd sped him on his way. 

Red Clancy rode 
Terminal in a surface car and attracted 
no attention save from one flippant stenog- 
rapher who on wedging her fur-coated 
young person beside him remarked that 
“some old parties oughta pay two fares, 
the room they take up! 

Claney did not hear her, his thoughts 
busy with other nights, when from Billy 
Parks’ or Jim Early’s place a roaring 
crowd had escorted him forth to the wait- 
ing hack with its matched pair of bays, and 
shiny top hats emphasized the ruddy jowls 
of the best and biggest-hearted fellows in 
the world! 

He slipped quietly into the side entrance 
of the Arena and headed for the dressing 
rooms in the familiar labyrinth of tanbark, 
iron girders and crossbeams supporting 
the tiers of seats. 

Not entirely forgotten, at that. For as 
he rounded a dim corner a bent black figure 
emerged and thrust something into his 
hand. It was old Hannibal, call boy of the 
Arena for so many generations that the 
mind of man ran not to the contrary. No- 
body knew his age; but he had turned 
gray both of hair and face. He might be 
eighty, or a hundred. He knew as little 
about it as anybody. 

“*Lookee, Mistah Red! I done fotch mah 
rabbit foot foh you-all. Done tote it 
mahse’f sence de big wind!” 

Red-smiled gratefully and thrust the rag 
of moth-eaten fur into his pocket. 

“Thanky, Hannibal! We old-timers die 
hard, huh?”’ 

Hannibal grinned broadly, showing, alas, 
but the ruins of once notable ivory. 

“Sure do, Mistah Red! Sure do! I 
knows you-all can show up dis Kelly 
pusson proper. Jes’ tote de ole rabbit foot 
inside yo’ lef’ mitt. It’s done got cunjur 
in it! 
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But others notice it, especially in crowded places. 

The daily bath is not enough. 
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free from all body odors all day and evening by ap- 
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Let your boy build his toys 
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driver and a wrench for tools, can build 
coasters, wagons, gliders, geared speed 
trucks, whéelbarrows, etc., that will give 
him plenty of healthful exercise in the open air. 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 


This toy will develop your boy's constructive 
nature and give him the greatest pleasure. Write 
today for the complete Gilbert Toy catalogue 
and facts about the Gilbert Engineering Institute 
tor Boys, with its degrees and worth-while awards 
for their toy building achievements. 
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| and row of rusty iron hooks. 


Red passed on, warmed by this faint 
echo of the past. Hannibal, old even then, 
had called his turn the night he had beaten 
the Whitechapel Slasher here, twenty- 
eight years ago. 

He found his quarters, the bare wooden 
cell with its rattan couch, cracked mirror 
He leisurely 
unlaced his shoes, removed his collar, hung 


| up coat, vest and hat and threw himself 
| upon the couch. Hurried steps pattered up 


| and down outside his door. 


He heard the 


| first pair of prelim. — called, and a 


moment later the dull roar of stamping 
feet, shouts and whistles from above told 
him they had clambered into the ring. 


| Then his door opened and Izzy Polacki 





entered. 

“Well, you’re lookin’ fine and hearty,” 
he weed” “There’s a good house here 
no papering. All paid admissions. The 
press boys used you fine, didn’t they? An’ 
they’re here to-night ready to let you down 
as easy as they can.” 

He lonahed at his own humor. 

“I got a couple of nice quiet lads for 
your corner, Red. Told ’em on their lives 
not to give you no advice. Just to work 
over ya and keep their traps shut. That 
right? 

“Sure,” said Red. “I don’t want any 
green hands tellin’ me things I learned be- 
fore they was weaned. When’ll I go on?” 

“T’ll have Hannibal call you soon as 
K. O. leaves his room. He'll prob’ly figger 
on stallin’ and keepin’ you waitin’ in the 
ring for fifteen or twenty minutes. Nothin’ 
doin’! Ht’ll likely be about ay Heat | 
when your bout’s called. The handlers will 
see you before then. Anything you want?” 

“Not a thing, Izzy. I’m just going to 
take a snooze wrapped up in my bath robe. 
I can get into my togs in three minutes.” 

“Sure they'll fit?” 

“Yeah. Mike's wife let "em out for me. 
Got my old shoes all fixed up too. I’m all 
set. Just you take my watch and roll to 
your safe.” 

He handed them over to the manager 
and five minutes later was peacefully doz- 
ing, his senses lulled by the old unforgetable 
aroma of the ring, a blend of tobacco, lini- 
ment and sweat-soaked leather. 

It was an hour later that the two handlers 
knocked on his door and prepared to massage 
him. They were hangers-on at the Arena 
Club, rangy youngsters with ambitions of 
some day Cleraben’ in the ring themselves. 
Meanwhile they acted gs rubbers and bottle 
carriers and did odd jobs for Polacki. They 
got to know most of the boxers of the day 
and studied them in action. Sometimes 
they got a chance to put on the gloves with 
some of: them. Many champions have 
trodden the same path. 

They looked curiously at the massive old 
fellow extended upon the couch. His glit- 
tering bald head was what especially held 
their eyes. The rest of him was well covered 
with his faded bath robe. 

Red sat up and greeted them affably, 
throwing aside his robe and preparing to 
change into tights. As he peeled off his 
garments one by one, his great smooth 
muscles, broad chest and sinewy legs were 
revealed. For fifteen minutes, with con- 
siderable skill, the boys massaged arms and 
legs, kneading the muscles, doubling and 
extending the limbs, moving each separate 
bone and joint. There was no stiffness 
apparent. 

The rubbers departed and a few minutes 
later old Hannibal stuck his grizzled head 
inside with a toothless grin. 

“Dat Kelly pusson, he done got tired 
waitin’ an’ is started foh de ring,” he 
announced. “Golly, Mistah Red, savin’ 
yo’ haid, yo’ looks same as when yo’ fought 
dat Whitec hapel man. Is yo’ got mah 
rabbit foot by yo’?” 

Red lndehed and patted his bath robe 
pocket. 

The old negro nodded with satisfaction. 

“It never done failed me yit in mo’n 


| thutty yeahs. Dis way, boss! But ah 
| reckons you knows it in de dark.” 
He approached mysteriously, glancing 


| about for eavesdroppers. Putting his lips 


| close to Red’s ear— 


the cauliflowered one— 
he whispered: “Ah got ten dollars on you- 
| all, mistah man!” 

It was a good house, as Manager Polacki 


| had said. The ringside seats alone, those 


choice close-up chairs whose holders see 
every little byplay of the game, hear the 
| laboring breath of the hard pressed, note 


| the fateful quivering of the thighs which is 


| the very first premonition of defeat, feel at 
times the very drops of blood spattering 
warmly from lacerated flesh—these were 
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empty. Ever since prohibition had come 
these seats had held but a scattered handful. 
The old plunging, roaring, wine-buying 
sports represented in ancient English prints 
by beefy top-hatted gentry clinging to the 
ropes during a contest and in our own time 
by those in the ringside section were no 

more. They had disappeared as completely 
and mysteriously as certain races have 
vanished from earth, to the bewilderment 
of scientists and historians. 

"he rest of the Arena showed few vacant 
places. The galleries were packed. Izzy 
Polacki had put on a strong card and the 
main bout by its novelty had caught the 
popular fancy. Few of those present had 
ever knowingly beheld Red Clancy; but, 
thanks to the sport writers, they had heard 
all about him, those who had never looked 
up his record. It was a young crowd; 
K. O. Kelly was the god of the hour. 
Most of them had bet on how long the old 
man would last. The cartoons had made 
his general features familiar tothem. Kelly 
had already received his ovation. When 
Red Clancy climbed through the ropes a 
yell of delight shook the circular structure 
of brick and iron. 

There was nothing malicious about it. 
They were pleased, like so many children, to 
find that he looked just like his pictures; 
that was all. In particular, his bald dome 
glittered like a lighthouse. They shouted 
“Foxy grandpa!”’ at him. And one thin 
and penetrating voice from a top gallery 
christened him ‘‘Methusalem!” Others 
asked him if he’d brought along his scythe. 

Unmoved by it all, paying no attention 
to it, in fact, Clancy looked with interest 
upon his opponent, whom he had never 
seen. He was a beefy young chap with 
very black thick hair growing low on his 
forehead. His eyebrows were bushy and 
joined in one straight line. He had a 
round, cannon-ball head, wide shoulders, 
unusually long arms. He grinned super- 
ciliously at Red and remarked audibly to 
his trainer that he hoped he didn’t get 
pinched for murder! 

Nick Scully, one of the Arena staff, was 
the referee. He called the men to the center 
of the ring for instructions. They shook 
hands and returned to their corners. Scully 
then cleared his throat and turned to the 
audience. 

“*Gen’l’men!” he howled. “In this cor- 
ner, Knockout Kelly, who has challenged 
the holder of the middleweight champion- 
ship of the wor-rld!”’ 

When the tumult died down sufficiently: 
“In this corner, Red Clancy, the man who 
was never knocked out!”’ 

A generous applause, mingled with some 
laughter and catcalls, was given him as he 
rose and bowed. 

An instant later both men shed their 
bath robes and appeared in the surprisingly 
scant attire of the ring. Kelly wore an 
American flag about his waist. Clancy 
wore the faded old green silk he had always 
appeared in. Their seconds began to lace 
on the new gloves, working the horsehair 
away from their knuckles. 

Red’s big frame carried his weight well. 
He looked amazingly big and muscular. 
With a good crop of hair he would have 
passed as a young man. Expressions of ad- 
miration were freely uttered at his barrel 
of a chest, the rippling muscles down his 
back, the strength of his legs. He was 
tanned a rich red-brown by his seashore 
work. Kelly, who had done his condition- 
ing in a city gym, looked very white in the 
are light. 

The gong sounded and the men rose, met 
in the center of the ring and perfunctorily 
touched gloves. It had been in Kelly’s 
mind to extend his hand and, instead of 
touching his opponent’s glove, whip in an 
unexpected and disconcerting blow to the 
face. But a glance at Red’s steady eye 
showed him that his intent was known to 
the old scholar, and he laughed and jumped 
lightly away. 

In their seats the men had appeared well 
matched. It almost seemed as if Red had 
the advantage. His physique was much 
superior and in his prime he must have 
been an infinitely more powerful and ag- 
gressive fighter. But once on their feet a 
different story was told. Youth will be 
served! Kelly was as light and springy as 
new Par4 rubber and the young muscles 
beneath his skin moved as resiliently. The 
old man stood square, moved a little heav- 
ily. Plenty of power—but no speed. He 
seemed as cool as ice, and the great pistons 
that had wrought such havoe for thirty 
years and more stole in and out, softly, 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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© many minds, the development 

: of the use of electrical power 

| heralds the exit of steam power 
the Giant power which ina single cen 


tury outmatched man’s productive ac 
written history. 

' But in reality the steam giant has 
| fed and prospered upon the growth 
of electricity. Steam 1s still the great 
prime mover, and electricity is_ its 
1 carrying its force to every 
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place where power Is needed. 
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power transmission, its utility has 
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As technic has advanced, laboratory 
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ness. So that the stamina of every 
inch of insulation coming from. the 
Habirshaw plants is proven as a guardian 
of electrical power. And Habirshaw is 
accepted everywhere as a standard of 
quality. 
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tity production, and the huge output 
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Every month and every year 
Stewart sales keep jumping 


MILLION a month and more! One of the world leaders in 

truck building in just eight years—that’s the Stewart record! 

Starting with $12,000 a month in 1912, business men and farm- 
ers this June paid over $1,400,000.00 for Stewart Trucks. 


The growth has been constant and consistent. Owners who bought 
one on trial soon built up their fleets. And told others of their won- 
derful capacity for work. And their economy in use. 


Stewart trucks have won—By costing less to run 


Inexpensive to buy and economical to run; Stewarts are built right, 
balanced right, strong and sturdy. Designed by experienced truck 
engineers; built entirely of truck parts, with all needless parts and 
hundreds of pounds of needless weight eliminated, Stewarts save on 
first cost, on tires, repairs, gasoline and oil. 

Every dollar invested in a Stewart is a working, earning dollar. 
Stewarts pay profits to owners. Today more than a million dollars a 
month is being paid for them throughout the United States and in 
38 foreign countries. 

Factory output has been more than doubled this year. Production 
keeps pace with demand. There is a Stewart for every need of busi- 
ness. Made in six capacities. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
dangerously, the huge knots of muscle 
about the elbows, the thick bulging fore- 
arms making his biceps seem almost slender 
by comparison. 

Red was indeed entirely at ease. He knew 
perfectly well that Kelly would not try to 
knock him out for three or four rounds at 
least. He would seek to tire him, to worry 
him, inveigle him into chasing him about 
the ring, get him to breathing hard. His 
older, stiffer lungs could not weather the 
tobacco-laden air as long as Kelly’s could; 
the longer the affair lasted the weaker he 
was bound togrow. About the fourth round 
Kelly would begin to go after him in earnest. 
Well—he didn’t have to knock Kelly out! 
The boy must come to him. Oblivious of 
the jeers, the ribald urging of the fans, Red 
continued to follow the other slowly round, 
always facing him squarely, unmoved by 
his feints, side steps, sudden threats or the 
outthrust chin tempting the old man to 
put all he had into a wild smash. 

The round ended without a blow having 
been struck. 

The second was exactly like the first. 
Red was not even breathing as hard as 
K. O., whose efforts to make him exert him- 
self had proved to be a boomerang. 

The crowd was good-natured on the 
whole, because of the peculiar nature of the 
contest. They realized that the old man 
would merely try to stick along, and no- 
body blamed him. When he got ready the 
young one would put him out. A few, who 
had rashly bet he would do the trick inside 
of three rounds, began to curse and yell for 
action as the boxers came up for the third 
session. 

Kelly, seeing that his opponent was too 
cool and wary to be tricked into taking the 
offensive, realized that he must begin to 
weaken him by actual blows. Sohe changed 
the tactics. After what the reporters 
chronicled as a series of brilliant feints, but 
which were as legible to Clancy as newspa- 
per scare heads, he shifted and drove his 
left to the pit of the stomach 

One of those leisurely pistons, moving 
slightly and almost lazily, swept the arm 
aside as one might brush off a fly; the other 
snapped out and up and rocked Kelly’s 
head on his shoulders. A thin trickle of 
blood crept down the side of his chin. 

The crowd, rising as it has from the days 
of the Roman Circus to the first sight of 
blood, rendered tribute to Red’s craft. 
Kelly learned then that, slow as he might 
be on his feet, the old lightninglike spe ed 
was still there when he was within arm’s 
length. He was angry and the blow 
smarted. Without getting his bearings he 
laced out wildly with right and left for the 
head; and in return got another and harder 
smash between the eyes. He was wise 
enough then to fall into a clinch until he 
had winked the tears out of his eyes and 
blown his nose smartly. Nothing further 
marked the third round. 

Red’s thoughts as he sat behind the 
flapping towel of his handler were of 
Mike’s wife and the kids and the fact that 
the bout was almost a third over and his 
heart not yet skipping a beat. 

K. O. Kelly was no green boy at the game. 
He had everything: strength, courage, 
speed and the experience of a score of hard 
fights. He had backed himself to put away 
this old ghost of bygone days inside of six 
rounds. Half of that number had gone and 
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he had not even made an impression on 
him. He prepared to give all he had. 

It is a perfectly well-known fact that a 
purely defensive game rarely wins. 
true in war, love, chess, tennis or boxing. 


The things that K. O. did to Red during | 
the following six rounds are a vital part of | 


this story, but add nothing to it by being 
detailed. After all, Clancy was past fifty- 
two. Toe to toe, swapping punches, he 
could still have put the younger man away. 
But his arteries were a little stiffer, his feet 
a good deal slower, his very brain less 
active. He had a’ burdensome weight to 
carry and for the past three or four rounds 
had been breathing heavily through his 
mouth. 

Not that it was all one-sided. Kelly had 
not gone unscathed by any means. And 
the thing that had bothered him most of 
all had been that gleaming, glittering bald 
dome! Try as he would, he could not keep 
his eyes from wandering to it as it shim- 
mered in the powerful overhead reflector. 
Whenever his gaze wavered toward it Red 
had whipped in one of those short-arm jolts 
to his jaw or wind. When, in rage, he swung 
at it, his blows glanced off and hurt only 
his own knuckles. The frenzied yells of the 
house as round after round wore on with 
the old man still lasting through stimu- 
lated Kelly fairly to outdo himself. On 
Red, who had heard them so many years, 
they had no effect at all 

Now as he made his way groggily and in- 
stinctively to his corner at the end of the 
ninth he was a beaten man. Beaten to the 
point where he did not even care to stick 
through one last period to win that thou- 
sand; to the point where he ceased to re- 
member why he was there at all. Flesh and 
spirit, he was numb. Not cowed; but in 
that curious condition wherein a man may 
be virtually knocked out, yet still keep his 
feet and go subconsciously through the old 
familiar gestures of offense and defense. 
And Kelly knew that he was beaten and 
heaved a gusty sigh of relief. A tough old 
bird he had been! Must have been a 
regular he-man in his day. 


As he slumped onto the stool which had 


been whisked into the ring with the first 
sound of the bell, Red’s handlers, who knew 
as well as anyone that their man was all 


through, nevertheless continued their min- | 


istrations. They sponged his face, stuck a 
slice of lemon into his swollen mouth, ex- 
tended his shaking arms along the ropes, 
stirred the evil air with a great towel, 
pinched and rubbed his old legs. 

It was then, in the brief and final rest 
before he rose to take his medicine, that 
Red’s eyes, gazing vacantly out over the 
house, beheld a strange thing. Unnoticed 
by him, that circle of empty chairs, the 
ringside section, was no longer empty. The 
chairs were filled to the last one! His eyes 
dilated as he recognized their occupants. 

There was Honest Jim Foley, his great 
shoulders looking wider yet in a _ loud 
checked suit, his diamond horseshoe glitter- 
ing, his ferocious mustache uplifted. There 


was Sheeny Goldberg, his pale intelligent | 


face like a mask, dark eyes fixed upon Red. 
John White, squarest of referees, sat beside 
him. And Billy Parks, his countenance 
redder than one of his own boiled lobsters, 


with Shiftless Hines, the-world’s champion 


eater of raws. } 
The face of many another he had known in 
the old days leaped out at him; faces of men 
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Inimitable 


There is only one “Craven- 
etted” cap. It cannot be 
imitated. If you want the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
your Fall’cap won't shrink 
in, size and lose its style 
when rained on, ask for a 
Regal Patrician. They're 
offered by 20,000 dealers 
throughout the country at 
$3.00 to $6.00 


THE REGAL-SPEAR COMPANY 
647 South Wells Street, Chicago 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
World's Largest Cloth Headwear House 

















Mr. George H. Rose 


The same way is open to you right 
now. In every part of the country we 
need energetic, wide-awake men and 


women to help us care for the ever in 
creasing demand for yearly subscrip 
tions to The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. The work is 
easy, pleasant, out-of-doors, and pays 
big profits in commissions and salaries. 


Gentlemen 
consider it, 


Name 


Town 








Everyone wants it — 


Mr. Rose has it — 


Cash for YOUR Spare Hours 


So == CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! = = = = = = 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 800 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please send full details about your spare-time profit-making plan. I'll be glad t« 
although I assume no obligation in doing so 





HERE is nothing distinctive 

in the fact that Mr. George 
H. Rose of Ohio likes to have ex- 
tra dollars in his pocket. But 
there is something distinctive in 
the fact that he has them, and 
has had them ever since, months 
ago, he found an easy, sure way 
to make his spare hours pay him 
$10.00 to $20.00 extra every 
week, without interfering in any 
way with his regularemployment. 


You need no experience to begin--your 


pay starts at once, and is based upon 
the amount of time and effort you ar« 
able to devote to the work. Our FREE 
correspondence course in salesmanship, 
open to every representative appointe d, 
will train you, as it has already trained 
scores of others, to earn profits running 


as high as $100.00 a week! 


Street 


State 
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Work of Hand 


head and heart 


HY do you like 
to 


tools? 


work with 


Is it the fas 


cination of making 
of 


things fit, of drilling a hole, 
It is 


working with the hands? 


more than that. Any good car 


penter or mechanic will tell you 
that, in addition to skillof hand, 


successful work requires careful 


SSS 


thought, fondness for your task 


and good tools. 


with a pride in their workman 


, | 
, Because Millers Falls tools | | 
| are made in this same spirit they iv 
| . iF 
| are the tools for good work. For i 
| over fifty years the skilled tool ld 
makers of thisold New England =| 

| firm have been making fine tools | 
i of 

| 

| 


ship of hand, head and heart. 
Ask any mechanic, carpenter 
or hardware man about braces, 


auger bits, hand and breast 
drills, mitre boxes, vises, hack 
saws and other boring and cut 


He will say “ Millers 
For half a 


MILLERS FALLS ting tools. 
HAND DRILL 
NO. $ can be used 
tor bering small 
holes to exact size 

ether wood of 





Falls” every time. 


2 SA 2 Ak Sk Sk Se Sk Sk a 


century they have held the high 


y metalwithoutbind- et esteem of users and sellers 
My cohieal hl me of fine tools. 4 
x er ih te U 
: a “—' MILLERS FALLS # 
mires = COMPANY fF 


he de fom 
1-16" to 1-168. 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


— 
Sk. 


GZ 





MILLERS FALLS 40 
TOOLS 4 
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beside whose deathbeds he had watched, 
men whose requiem masses he had attended, 
men he had loaned money to, and borrowed 
from, and fought and feasted with, and 


| loved, and who had always turned out in a 


body to root for him and to back him to 
the limit! 

In his dazed condition it didn’t seem 
strange to him at the moment that they 
a be there; but their silence puzzled 
iim. 

They fixed him with a sorrowful and 
concentrated gaze, but uttered no sound. 
In sporty clothes, in dress suits, some of 
them in seedy cast-offs, but all silent and 
motionless. 

Suddenly it burst upon him like a flame. 
They were disappointed in him! He wasn’t 


| making good! For the very first time they 


were seeing him quit cold! 

A slight sound caused him to turn his 
head. By his side, dragging the well- 
remembered green wooden pail, old Sligo 
was clambering over the ropes. Old Sligo 


| whose funeral expenses he had paid in full! 
| Withtwenty hacksand no end of flowers and 


a decent stone at the head of his grave. 
Sligo opened his mouth in a reassuring 
grin. He set down his pail, unnoted by 


| Red’s two handlers, and laid a skinny hand 


upon his shoulder. His lips almost touched 
his ear. 


“They can’t knock ya out, Red!” he 


| croaked. 


Then the bell jangled, the handlers dis- 
appeared with their paraphernalia like jump- 
ing jacks and Red advanced for the tenth 
and final round. 

Nothing warned K. O. Kelly that it was 
not the same Red he had sent staggering 
to his corner a minute before and who was 
now returning with the dirt and blood 
sponged from his face but otherwise un- 
changed. 

He is in no way to be blamed. He could 
know nothing of that vast reservoir into 
whose black and bitter waters we dip our 
bucket in our last extremity. He could not 


| see that silent, watchful ringside crowd, nor 


dream that from its collective stare there 


| flowed into Red Clancy's brain and heart 


and arteries and nerves a life stream of will 
power and energy. He did sense something 
odd in Red’s eye, something peculiar in the 
thrust of his jaw as he slowly advanced, 
where Kelly had expected him to stand 
still and cover up. 
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He feinted for Red’s body and, as his 
arms dropped an inch or so, put all he had 
into a left swing for the jaw. Red made no 
effort to avoid it save by turning his head a 

very little; and K. O.’s glove skated over 
that sc intillating bald surface and caromed 
off into space. But Red’s own left seemed 
to sink into Kelly’s midriff almost up to the 
wrist. 

His face twisted with the pain. He had 
not trained too hard for this go; it had not 
seemed necessary. He was in prime condi- 
tion, but lacked that armor plate of solid 
muscle at vital points like the solar plexus. 
The breath was driven from his body; fora 
second or two he was paralyzed. 

Red was all over him in an instant fol- 
lowing up with a wicked jab to the nose, and 
a return to what the old writers used to 
term the bread basket. 

There wasnogreat steam tothese punches; 
had there been Kelly would have taken the 
count then and there. But they hurt and 
they gave him no time at all to recover. 
He tried to fall into a clinch and nearly 
got his head knocked off. In the end he was 
actually forced to take to his legs and run 
away. Red tried to corner him, but was 
too slow. 

And now from the ringside rose a babel 
of voices. Honest Jim Foley stood on his 
chair pounding poor little Sheeny Gold- 
berg and yelling like an Indian. Silk hats 
shot into the air or were ruthlessly tele- 
scoped over their wearers’ luckless heads. 
Billy Parks seemed about to die in a fit. 

“They can’t knock ya out, Red! They 
ean’t! They can’t!” 

Over and over they repeated it, till it 
seemed as if they would drown the sound of 
the gong which found Kelly, his youthful 
vitality quickly restored, swapping blow 
for blow with Red Clancy in the middle of 
the ring! 

Considering all of which, it is a singular 
fact that the great demonstration was 
ignored by all the newspapers. 

To quote Ben Hur, who in his column 
in the Post next morning gave as good a 
write-up as any of them: 

“The astonishment of the vast crowd 
was so complete that as Red Clancy clam- 
bered unassisted over the ropes and through 
the empty ringside seats after his remark- 
able exhibition of gameness absolute silence 
reigned. Not a solitary cheer greeted the 
man who was never knocked out.” 
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A Little More than Justice 
to the Injured Man 


The Seventh of a Series on the Story of Industrial Justice 


HILE at work in the stockroom of the Lidger 

wood Manufacturing Company in Brooklyn, 
Rudolph Schultz fell off a ladder, striking his hip 
against a radiator. A dangerous tumor resulted 
Mr. Schultz tells the rest, in a grateful letter to the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 


“Thanks to your Doctor and the surgical experts 
who performed the operation at the Hospital, I am a 
well man today, and able to enjoy life. I have been 
able to resume the work I was previously employed 
at and am working steady every day. Thanking you 
again for the many kindnesses extended to me, and 
also highly recommending the efficient way in which 
you handle claimants, due to my experience, I am, 
Ray Paes, Rudolph Schultz.” 

George P. Kato, Jr., was oiling a dynamo in th 
plant of the Davis Bournonville Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. He caught his index finger in the mechanism 
and a nasty injury resulted, requiring nearly 200 
treatments by American Mutual physicians. Hi 
says: “In the 32 weeks’ treatment I can speak only 
in the highest terms of the kind and efficient treat 
ment I have received at the hands of all the represent 
atives of your Company and of your liberal and fai 
business methods. ‘This letter is written without any 
solicitation on the part of your Company.” 


If you could visit one of the American Mutual 


hospitals, and see the rebuilding of men maimed and 
seared by accidents; if you could hear their words of 


gratitude; if you could learn the details of. hundreds 


of cases of which the above are but typical, you would 
realize how the American Mutual lives up to its ideal 


‘*Protection for Employer and Employee” 


On the other side of the shield, the employer who 
insures himself against accident with the American 
Mutual not only gives his employees the best ot 
medical care and protection and thus earns. their 
confidence and esteem: Ae saves mone) 


In the past 33 years the American Mutual has re 
turned to all its policyholders never less than 30% 
of premiums paid. On automobile insurance also, 
the American Mutual has given the automobil 
owner thorough protection—and an annual saving 
of at least 23%. 

We offer you a great saving in your insurance ex 
pense; we offer you protection, compl te and satisfy 
ing; we offer you the security afforded by the oldest, 
laryest and strongest Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company in America. 

At any one of our offices we shall be glad to dis 
uss your insurance problem with you, whether 
Workmen's Compensation, Employer Liability, 
I Automolnl ‘ 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


TY INSURANCE CO. 


Charles E. Hodges, President 


Home Office: 245 State Street, Boston 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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‘Tomatoes and bacon en casserole 


—the hot dish that tastes so good on a cool night 


Rich, juicy tomatoes bursting with deli- 
cious stuffing, seasoned with bacon and 
crinkly ribbons of red and green pepper 
and a suspicion of onion—baked in the 
casserole under thin strips of crispy bacon 
—what a joy it is to come home these 
first cool evenings to a satisfying meal 
like that! 


When it’s smoking hot from the oven 
and all pervaded with that savory bacon 


taste—the meliow flavor of Swift’s 
Premium—just one whiff is enough to 
make everybody ravenously hungry. 


Swift's Premium Bacon is the best that 
skill and care can produce. The fat and 
lean in the thin, perfect slices are always 
evenly balanced and the taste is as deli- 
cate as the texture. 


This finer bacon is sold in the jar, the 
strip and the sanitary carton. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 





Swift's 
Premium 
Bacon 











Fry 2 slices of Swift's Premium 
Bacon and cut in small pieces. Fry 
chopped onion and pepper in the bacon 
fat. Remove seeds and pulp of toma- 
toes. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Drain the pulp and mix it with bread 
crumbs, chopped bacon, onion and 
pepper. Refill tomatoes. Cover with 
buttered crumbs. Place strips of 
bacon over the tomatoes and bake in 
a moderate oven. 
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x thirst quenchin Glasses 
of Phez trom one 120z bottle 


Y ages six thirsty, hot throats will be grateful for its delicious refresh- 
ment. Ruby red, ice cold, delightfully soothing—Phez is Nature’s 
own cooling beverage. Just the pure juice of the luscious loganberries of 


Phezland with all their natural fruit acids and mineral salts. Sip by sip Mlice Bradley, Principal af Miss } 
: : 2 fa hool af ¢ be hostor 
it cools you through and through—and satisfies! many new and novel su 
her booklet Way S 


Economical! Each 12 ounce bottle of Phez serves six glasses—for its 
richness requires the addition of two parts water. 


Order Phez from your grocer or druggist—by the case or bottle. 


THE PHEZ COMPANY, SALEM, OREGON PEEP vrovr T 
Branches: 6 Harrison Street, New York 
North Pier Terminal, Chicago, Sec. P 24 California St., San Francisco Phez, Pure Juice of the I 
Temple Cou:t Bldg., Minneapolis Brokers’ Bldg., Kansas City Lojiu, the Loganberry B 
63 North Pryor St., Atlanta (ready -to-drink) 


Applju, Sparkling App! J 
Phez Sweet Apple Cid 
Phez Jams and Jellie 





Pure Juice of 
the Loganberry 





























